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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 








THE MAGAZINE’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Though my name is unchanged ; 
And though gayer my dress, 

I trust that no reader 
Will like me the less. 


A fund of instruction 
I still shall supply, 
For all who can read, 
And have money to buy. 


I am a great rambler, 
As people all say ;— 
Through heat and through cold, 
I still keep on my way ; 


From the lakes and the bays 
In the cold frigid North, 
To the great Gulf of Mexico 

Far in the South ; 


From the shores which the ocean 
Has washed on the East, 

To the plains where the savage 
Has roamed in the West; 


Wherever the laughter 
Of childhood resounds, 
With my casket of jewels, 
I’m sure to be found. 


In the halls of the wealthy 
You'll find me caressed ;— 

In the cot of the peasant, 
I’m likewise a guest. 

I visit all colors, 
All sexes and ages ;— 

The schools and the parlors, 
And sometimes the sages. 


To each and to all, 
I have something to say, 
As I stop for a moment, 
To taix on the way. 


You will find in my casket, 
Arranged with great care, 
Vou, m1. 1 





Whatever is common, 
And much that is rare. 


A great store of anecdotes 
There you will find, 

To enliven the spirits 
And wake up the mind. 


I can tell of sage horses, 
And dignified cats ; 
Of contrary donkeys, 
And wondrous wise rats ;— 


Of dogs that were famed 
For sagacity rare ;— 

Of monkeys, whose gambols 
Would make you all stare ;— 


Of all kinds of insects, 

Birds, fishes, and beasts ; 
From the noblest in size, 

To the meanest and least ;— 


From the mammoth, so huge, 
To the emmet, so small ;— 

From the chattering parrot, 
To the ostrich so tall. 


I can tell too, of girls, 
And of good and bad boys— 
Their plays and their playthings 
Their clatter and noise. 
By way of variety 
Too, I have songs; 
And those who like music, 
May sing all day long. 


I think that for all, 
I can something supply ; 
I hope I shall please you, 
At least, I will try. 


My thanks for your kindness 
Through years that are past 

With hopes for the future 
That it always may last. 





6 THE TEN DOLLAR BILL. . 6 


THE PEACH ORCHARD, 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER. 
“Georce Hartley!” said the gentleman 

who had lost the bill; “ was that your father’s 
name? and did he ever live about fifty miles 
from this place?” naming a sea-port town 
at that distance. “ Yes, sir,” he did, said 
George, “when I was a very little boy, and 
Eliza was a baby; but his uncle died, and 
left him a small farm about five miles from 
here. Then we moved, and father turned 
farmer, and worked on the farm as long as 
he lived.” “ Your father is really dead then,” 
said the stranger with much emotion. “ Yes, 
sir, my father died last spring, and so did Jane 
and Henry.” 

The gentleman seemed greatly affected. 
“T had hoped to have seen him once more,” 
said he to himself. Then addressing George 
—* My dear boy,.I am under great obliga- 
tions to your father, and to your mother also. 
I have been to their former residence to in- 
quire after them, and finding they had long 
since removed this way, I came here with 
the hope of finding them. But your mother 
is living, and you have some brothers and 
sisters now?” “Yes, sir, Eliza and little 
Witham—William Selwyn, are alive, and at 
home with mother.” 

“William Selwyn is my name,” said the 
gentleman. “ Your mother will remember 
me, and I shall always remember that I owe 
my life under Providence, to your father’s 
courage, and your mother’s kindness and 
care. I will not go to your house this eve- 
ning, but early in the morning. Your 
mother had better know that I am coming, 
before she sees me. 

“'The people who were talking with you 
just now, spoke as though your mother was 
poor. None of you shall want while I have 
any thing; Lut I must write a line to your 





mother, so step with me to the public house 
yonder. It shall soon be done, for 1 know 
you feel in haste to go home.” 

As soon as George heard the gentleman’s 
name, he knew that be was talking with one 
who had formerly been a highly valued 
friend of his parents; and for whom they 
had named his brother William. He also 
knew that his parents had supposed Mr. 
Selwyn to be dead, as they had not heard 
any thing of him for a nuinber of years. He 
left them expecting to go to India, and 
promised to write them immediately on his 
arrival; but no letter came, and after they 
removed so far into the country, they had no 
opportunity of making any inquiries. 

The note was quickly written and handed 
to George. The ten dollar bill was also re- 
turned to him, Mr. Selwyn telling him to do 
with it what he pleased. George thought 
he should do with it as his dear mother said 
was best; and now took an affectionate 


leave of his kind friend, who again protnised’ 


to see him very early in the morning. 

Hastening back to Lightfoot, who by this 
time was much refreshed, and quite ready 
to go, George soon found himself in sight of 
his home. 

“Here comes George! Here comes 
George!” exclaimed little William, who was 
on the look out. “Run, mother! run, Eliza! 
here he comes!” and away ran he and 
Trusty, who did not stop to be invited, with- 
out waiting for his mother or Eliza. 

The moment he got near enough to oe 
heard, he began,—* Things have gone on 
very well, George, very well indeed, though 
a hawk came after the chickens, this after- 
noon. I ran to get the gun; but mother 
said I was not big enough to fire it, or I 


should have killed him, I know. Mother — 


and Eliza came out with the warming-pan 
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> ABOUT MR. SELWYN 7: 


and tin kettle, just as he had caught up the 
little black chicken, and they made such a 
noise that he let the chicken drop and flew 


away. Poor little blacky is not much hurt, 
though he was in the hawk’s claws, and we 
have all taken good care of him,—but have 
you sold the peaches, George? and how do 
you do? and how does Lightfoot do?” 

Before George could answer all the ques- 
tions, his mother and sister came out to wel- 
come him home. George said he had a 
great deal to tell them, but would not begin 
till he had taken care of Lightfoot; “and 
eaten some supper yourself, my son,” said 
his mother. 

George’s thoughts were too busy, and bis 
heart too full, to eat much himself; and 
quickly despatching these things, he began 
to relate the adventures of the day, to 
which they all listened with eager attention. 
When George said the stranger was Mr. 
Selwyn, Mrs. Hartley was almost entirely 
overcome with her feelings of gratitude, that 
such a friend was restored to her and her 
children in this hour of adversity. 

George handed his mother the note. It 
contained a few words of kindness and 
sympathy. A promise to see her early the 
following day, and a bank note for a hundred 
dollars, that being as he said what he had 
with him, not that he thought he could ever 
pay the debt of gratitude he owed her hus- 
band, or do enough for his widow and 
children. 

Although the children had frequently 
heard their parents speak of Mr. Selwyn, 
they did not exactly know why he consider- 
ed himself under such great obligations to 
them, and in answer to their questions their 
mother gave them the following account. 

The house which Mr. and Mrs. Hartley 
occupied about ten years before, was near 





the sea-side. One day, when the wind blew 
almost a gale, and the waves ran very high, 
they observed a large ship coming in from 
sea. She was unable to get to the wharf, 
and cast anchor at some little distance. A 
plank was thrown across, that those who 
chose might go on shore. One or two per- 
sons had passed safely over, when they 
noticed an elderly gentleman making the 
attempt. He had scarcely reached the mid- 
dle of the plank, when he appeared to be- 
come djzzy—his foot slipped, and he fell 
into the sea. 

The bystanders hesitated —they looked 
fearfully at the swelling wave and at each 
other. Mr. Hartley was on the wharf in one 
moment, in the next he was in the .water. 
Being a strong man and an excellent swim- 
mer, he soon succeeded in finding and raising 
the stranger. Ropes were thrown over, and 
they were taken up and carried into Mr. 
Hartley’s house. Mr, Hartley himself, did 
not suffer any from this act of courage and 
benevolence; but it was some timesbefore 
Mr. Selwyn recovered from the effects ef 
his accident. He remained some weeks 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, receiving every 
attention and kindness; and in return, he 
appeared to he exceedingly attached to them 
and their children, 

Before Mr. Selwyn went away, he present- 
ed the whole family with many valuable 
tokens of his gratitude and affection. He 
also urged Mr. Hartley to accept a very 
considerable sum of money; but this he 
positively declined. ‘Their parting was like 
that of friends who had long known and 
loved each other. Mr. Selwyn was to re- 
turn almost immediately to India, where he 
had resided for many years. He promised 
to write immediately on his arrival, but they 
heard no more of him. 
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3 PLEASING INTERVIEW.—END OF THE STORY. 8 


The children were much interested in this 
account. Little William longed for morning 
to come that he might see Mr. Selwyn, and 
hear what could have been the reason that 
he had never written to his father. 

At an early hour they all retired to rest, 
and in the morning were soon ready to re- 
ceive their expected visiter. He did not 
keep them long in waiting, but was with 
them before breakfast. The meeting be- 
tween Mr. Selwyn and Mrs. Hartley was 
quite affecting. They both felt that the 
change had been very great since they parted. 
The children were delighted with Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s kind and venerable appearance, and 
felt sure that they should love him very much. 

It appeared that Mr. Selwyn not only 
wrote to Mr. Hartley according to his pro- 
mise, but also sent many valuable packages. 
He continued to do so till it appeared to him 
to be ar entirely hopeless case, for he got not 
one word in answer; and all that he could 
learn by inquiring of others was, that the 
family had removed no one knew whither. 

After continuing in India for some years, 
he concluded to return and end his days in 
his native land. He had no near relations, 
and possessed great wealth ; and the recol- 
lection of Mr. Hartley and his family was 
constantly with him ~=d greatiy influenced 
his decision to return. 

Immediately on his arrival he commenced 
his search for them, hoping that there 
might be at least one left. He went to the 
place where they formerly lived, and from 
thence it was easy to trace them, though he 
could Jearn nothing of their present circum- 
stances. “And now,” said he to Mrs. Hart- 
ley, “if you will let me, I shall spend the 
remainder of my days with you. You will 
take care of me, and I will do all I can for 
you and your children.” 

Mrs. Hartley gladly consented; and the 


~ 


old gentleman soon arranged his affairs, and 
took up his residence with them. 

The house and farm were enlarged and 
beautified. Laborers were hired to do the 
work, and every thing was arranged with 
perfect order and elegance. The children 
had suitable masters engaged for their in- 
struction ; and by their talents and industry 
made rapid progress in every branch of learn- 
ing to which their attention was directed. 

In prosperity as in adversity, they con- 
tinued to be humble, modest, amiable, and 
affectionate ; beloved and respected by all 
who knew them; the happiness of their 
mother’s declining years, and the delight of 
Mr. Selwyn’s old age. He appeared to feel 
for them all the fondness of a grand parent, 
and for their mother, all the affection of a 
father. At his death he left to them his 
ample fortune; equally divided among the 
three, excepting a large sum set apart for 
their mother’s own use. 

George and Eliza married, and had fami- 
lies during their mother’s life-time. George 
continued to make his mother’s house his 
home. Eliza lived very near, and was fre- 
quently with them; while William delight- 
ed to spend all his college vacations with 
those dear friends who fondly welcomed his 
return. ; 

When William first left home, it was al- 
most impossible to prevent Trusty from 
going too; but after a short time he appear- 
ed to become sensible that he was too old to 
go about much in the world, and seemed to 
enjoy his comfortable meals, soft cushion, 
and quiet home, more than ever. But when- 
ever William returned, it was observed that 
Trusty was uncommonly playful and happy. 
At last he died of old age, and William 
buried him beneath a large tree, which over- 
hung the very spot where his own life had 
formerly been saved by the faithful animal 
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THE 


Amone the wonders of Egypt is the co- 
lossal Sphinx, at Gizeh. It is formed with a 
human head on the body of a lion, and is in a 
recumbent or lying posture. The length of 
its body, which is made of a single rock, is 
150 feet, and its height 63. Its lien paws, 
constructed of masonry, are thrown out in 
front about 50 feet. 

Perhaps we ought to speak of the sphinx 
as it appears, and as. it is represented in the 
engraving, rather than as it really is. For it 
stands in the midst of a desert, and the sand 
has drifted around it, till you can see nothing 
but its head, and that is so much defaced by 
the ravages of time, that the traveller can 
hardly say whether the countenance re- 
sembles that of a male or a female. By 
whom it was made is unknown. 
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SPHINX. 


There are several sphinxes to be seen in 
Egypt, but they are all smaller than that at 
Gizeh. One at Sais, formed of a single 
block of red granite, is 22 feet long. 

The Egyptians made the sphinx an object 
of worship. The Greeks and Romans, too, 
appear to have had idols of this monstrous 
kind, and the latter used to place theirs in 
the porches of their temples.—Ep1iror. 





THE INTELLIGENT KITTEN, 

AumosT all children have read anecdotes 
of the intelligence of dogs, and I suppose 
they all think dogs can understand, and’ 
think, a great deal more than cats. 

Now, though I do not believe cats are 
generally so remarkable for attachment to 
their owners, or take so much delight in 
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doing ail they can to please; I suspect they 
understand more, of what is said to, and 
about them, than people are aware of. 

I have known several cats, that were 
quite as intelligent, as any dogs; and if you 
like, I will tell you of one. 

When T was a child, one of my brothers 
found a poor little half starved kitten in the 
street, and after inquiring of all our neighbors 
he could find no owner for it. But my 
brother was a kind hearted little boy, and 
could not bear to leave the poor creature 
to starve, so he begged my mother to allow 
him to keep it for his own. She willingly 
granted his request; and good food and 
nursing socn restored its health and spirits. 
It was a veautiful little playful thing, and 
amused us very much. But as kitty grew 
older, she began to show symptoms of a very 
bad disposition; she would never forget or 
forgive an injury; but long after the affront, 
would take every opportunity to bite and 
scratch the person who had offended her. 

We, children, became much afraid of her, 
and I remember once she flew at my infant 
brother who was sitting on the floor, and 
scratched his cheek. 1 struck her for it, and 
she ran away to hide under the-sideboard ; 
but as soon as I turned away from the babe, 
she sprang from her hiding place and at- 
tacked him with so much fury, that I was 
afraid she would kill him. 

I had a beautiful Canary bird, and one 
night, mother was awakened by his cries, 
and going down stairs, found the cat on the 
cage trying to get at him, while the poor bird 
was half dead with terror. She put the cat 


out of doors, and took the frightened bird into 
her own chamber. ‘The next morning there 
was much wonder expressed, at the circum- 
stance; for the boys were sure they had shut 
her into the wood-house in the evening, and 
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there were two doors between that and the 
room where the bird was. In vain did we 
try to account for it, for none of us supposed 
that pussy, with all her cunning, could open 
doors. 

We had a colored girl, who was very ig- 


norant, and easily frightened. Ours was a 
cellar kitchen, and the cellar door opened 
into it. One evening, as we were sitting 
round the parlor fire, we were much alarm- 
ed by loud cries from the kitchen. My 
father was not at home, but the boys armed 
themselves with the shovel and tongs, and 
we all hastened down to the kitchen, expect- 
ing to find some old stroller or crazy man. 

Great was our astonishment to see Peggy 
standing in the middle of the room, her 
hair upright all over her head, with terror, 
her large eyes rolling, as if seeking some 
place of refuge, while she uttered cries of 
terror. “ What is the matter?” said we,’ 
fearfully looking round for the object that 
had caused such alarm. “Wah! wah!” 
said Peggy; for her terror had taken away . 
her power of speaking, but as she pointed to 
the cellar door, we all looked in that direc- 
tion, and saw the latch partly lifted, as though 
some one was trying to open the door. 

“QO massa, massa,” said Peggy, “thief in 
the cellar, he murder us all.” The door 
flew open, and a noise like one stepping was 
heard ; the brave soldier with the tongs rais- 
ed his weapon ; when in marched miss Puss. 
We waited a moment, not thinking it possi- 
ble that she could have opened the door, but 
as no one appeared, we ventured to explore 
the cellar, though not without some appre- 
hension ; but no one was found. 

We were somewhat perplexed, for the 
latch was so high that we thought pussy 
could not jump up to it, even if she could 
have made use of it. One of us proposed 
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putting her back into the cellar, to see if she 
would repeat her attempt. 

The door was shut, and presently the latch 
rattled. "We quickly opened the door, and 
the cat jumped down from a shelf about as 
high as the latch. Pussy stood on the shelf, 
and struck her paw on the thumb piece till 
she opened the door. 

Peggy was now more afraid than ever, 
for she declared there was an evil spirit in 
the cat. Pussy now became exceedingly 
troublesome; for she would walk into all 
the rooms, and leave the doors open, and 
my poor bird was never safe, nor did we 
dare to leave the baby alone a moment, for 
she would get into his cradle, or scratch 
him as he sat on the floor. 

It did indeed seem as though an evil spirit 
in the form of a cat, was determined to tor- 
ment us. 

At last my father hired a man to carry her 
away where we never might see her again. 

For some time we were free from her, 
and as the man said she never would come 
home any more, we supposed he had killed 
her. 

One day, about three months after she was 
carried away, poor pussy rushed into the 
kitchen, and purred round Peggy, with so 
much joy, that she thought the evil spirit 
had come to carry her off; and cried “Wah ! 
wah!” till she made the boys come to see 
what ailed her. Great was their astonish- 
ment to see the cat again. The poor crea- 
ture was almost starved, and seemed so glad 
to see us, that we concluded to keep her, 
hoping she had forgotten her troublesome 
habits. But in this we were disappointed ; 
for she seemed to have grown worse than 
ever. We sent her away again once more ; 


and this time, to our great joy, she never 
found her way back again. 





‘li. ANECDOTES OF CATHARINE A. OGDEN. 1l 


I have seen some little children as_trou- 
blesome and mischievous as this cat, but 
they were much more to blame, because 
God has given them reason, to teach them 
what is wrong.—Manry. 


. 





BIOGRAPHY.—CATHARINE A. OGDEN. 


Tuts little girl lived not far from the Blue 
Hills, in Connecticut. Her father was a 
minister, and took great pains to bring her 
up well, in which he was very successful, 
and she became one of the best of children. 

Her great conscientiousness was th8 most 
remarkable trait in her character. By con- 
Scientiousness is meant a carefulness to do 
what conscience tells us we ought to do, and 
to avoid every thing which conscience tells 
us we ought not to do. Little Catharine 
showed a very great regard to her conscience 
almost every day of her life. : 

When she was only four or five years old, 
she took up a needle, one Sunday, and began 
to sew; but recollecting a moment afterward 
what day it was, she went to her father with 
tears in her eyes, told him her fault, and ap- 
peared very much grieved at what she had 
done. 

Another striking instance of her conscien- 
tiousness is related as follows. ‘When the 
children first got possession of “Stories of 
La Fayette,” they amused themselves by as- 
suming the names of the principal person- 
ages in their plays. One was La Fayette, 
and another was Lord Cornwallis. Catha- 
rine, alarmed at the sound of the latter 
name, came to her father and asked him if 
it was not wicked to say Lord Cornwallis. 

Catharine hated a falsehood from her very 
soul. When she said any thing was so or 
so, she could always be depended upon. 
And she was not only conscientious, but she 
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appeared to fear and love God. , Only con- 
vince her that God would not like a thing, 
and she would generally be sure to avoid it. 
Catharine lived to be nine years and three 
months old. 





CHILDREN’S SPORTS. 


ALL young persons are fond of amuse- 
ments. They want something to do. They 
cannot be idle ; they must be stirring. Some 
like one thing for amusement, some another. 

The® little boy generally prefers noisy 
plays and playthings. He likes to get hold 
of a stick, a whip, a knife, a hammer, or a 
hatchet; or he loves to play at marbles, or 
with atop or ball; of which last there are 
many different games. But we have not 
yet mentioned half the noisy active sports 
in which most boys are fond of engaging. 
There are “prisoners base,” “follow my 
leader,” “puss in the corner,” “leap frog,” 
“touch,” and many more; and there are 
slings and pop-guns, and cross-bows, and 
kites, and shuttlecock, and see-saw, and 
jumping the rope, and so on. 

The little girl, though she may sometimes 
join her brother or friend in his rough, 
hardy, healthy, out-of-door sports, usually 
prefers those which are more retired, and 
which can be performed in a parlor or cham- 
ber. There she must have her cupboard, 
perhaps, and. her wardrobe ; and there, too, 
she must have her little tea cups and other 
furniture, and her doll and its dresses. There, 
too, she receives company—in imagination, 
at least.—She sets a chair for Miss Such-an- 
one; asks her how she does; and kindly in- 
quires after the health of Miss Sarah or Miss 
Jane: and all this, it may be, she performs 
many times over, in an hour; even if she 


sees, during the whole day, nopody but her- 
self and her mother. 

To many little girls, the dressing of dolls 
is one of their most pleasing employments. 
And it is rather useful, too; for if they are 
careful and neat about small bonnets, caps, 
&c., it may lead them to be neat and careful 
about their own persons and dresses ; both 
while they are young, and when they be- 
come older. 

But I will now tell you a very good story, 
which I have found in the Girl’s Own Book, 
by Mrs. Curxp. 

“T once knew a little girl who had twelve 
dolls. Some of them were given her, but 
she made the greater part of them herself, 
out of rags; and her elder sister painted 
their lips and eyes. She took it into her 
head that she would dress all these twelve 
dolls in the costumes of as many different 
nations. No one helped her; but by looking 
into a book, called “ Manners and Customs,” 
she dressed them all with great taste and 
propriety. 

There was the Laplander, wrapped up in 
furs ; the African, with jewels in her nose, 
and on her arm; the Indian tatooed, with 
her hair tied tight upon the top ef her head ; 
the French lady, all bows and flounces ; and 
the Turk, in spangled robes, with turban and 
feathers. I assure you, it was an extremely 
pretty sight. 'The best thing of all was, that 
the sewing was done with such perfect neat- 
ness. 

When little girls are alone, dolls may 
serve for company. ‘They can be talked to, 
kissed, and sung to sleep; or any thing else 
that the fancy of the owner may contrive.” 

Battledore and shuttlecock is a very amus- 
ing sport. The instruments to play with, 
can generally be bought cheap, at city book- 
stores, or almost any mechanic can make 
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them. The battledore is a sort of club or 
paddle, to strike with; and the shuttleeock 
is usually made by sticking a few feathers 
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into one side of a roundish piece of cork, 
—The game is played by two persons, who, 
with the clubs or battledore, knock the 
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shuttlecock, as they would a ball, back ward 
and forward, between them, endeavoring to 
keep it from falling to the ground as long as 
they possibly can. This is a very ancient 
game, and was played as long ago as the 
times of King James I. of England. 

The Chinese peasants have a method of 
playing shuttlecock which differs considera- 
bly from ours, Instead of striking it with a 
battledore, they kick it with the soles of their 
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The Chinese, playing at Shuttlecock. “E 


feet; at which they are very expert, as you 
may judge from the last engraving which 
represents them engaged in this sport. The 
man behind in the scene, is a man selling 
toys. They are small figures, like men, sus- 
pended from a stick. 

The Chinese shuttlecock also differs from 
ours in its shape-—They are so expert at this 
game, that they will often strike up three or 
four sbuttlecocks at once. Ep. 





14 THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


Axsovut 180 miles west of Richmond, in 
Virginia, a branch of the James River, called 


Cedar Creek, runs along, in one place, in a’ 


narrow, deep gully, between two hills of rock 
which look as if they had been rent asunder 
by some violent convulsion, like an earth- 
quake; but whether they have been, or 
whether the rock, which is of limestone, has 
been worn away to a great depth by the 
ereek, is uncertain. The fissure or gully 
between the rocks, is 250 feet deep ;—45 
wide at the bottom and 90 at the top. 
Over this gully, there is a great arched 
rock of limestone, 40 or 50 thick, and from 
50 to 75 feet wide ;—covered with earth and 
trees. This forms a complete bridge, and is 
thus represented. 

















Natural Bridge, of Virginia. 

We have said it is 250 feet from the bot- 
tom of the gully to the top of the bridge ; but 
travellers differ about it. Some say it is only 
210 feet high from the surface of the water 


44 


in the creek ; and some say it is only 205. 
At all events it is considerably over 200 feet. 
There is a story told, somewhere, that 
General Washington, when he was young, 
once stood below, by the creek, and threw a 
dollar up on to the bridge. As he was a 
strong man, and particularly so in his arms, 
it is possible that the story may be true. 
The two following lessons belong to Zo- 
oLoey, or the description of annals. 


HOW ANIMALS CROSS RIVERS. 


Ir Peter the wild boy, or Caspar Hauser, 
when they first became acquainted with men 
in civilized society, and found out how much 
pains it often costs people to learn to swim, 
had been asked how they thought a large 
animal, such as an ox, or a horse, could get 
across a deep river, without a bridge, would 
it ever have occurred to either of them that 
they could swim? Surely they cannot be 
taught this art; they would probably have 
said. No; they cannot;—but they have the 
art, without learning it. ‘The great Creator 
has made it a part of their nature to swim, 
when they come to deep water. Even the 
mighty elephant can swim across a river 
with as much ease as an ox, or even a dog, 
and carry burdens, too ; just as he does on 
the land. The next picture represents one 
of these huge animals swimming, with his 
driver or mohout and two other men on his 
back. 

The elephant it is said sometimes swims 
deep in the water; so very deep that only 
the end of his trunk can be seen out of it; for 
he has the power as you probably know, of 
breathing through the tip of his trunk. With 
this long tube for breathing through, he 
trusts himself fearlessly to his native rivers, 
not only the smaller ones, but even the Nile, 
and the mighty Ganges. Where the water 
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ELEPHANT CROSSING A RIVER.—THE CHIGOE. 
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Elephant crossing a river. 


is not too deep, he can, of course, walk along 
on the bottom, only keeping the end of his 
trunk out of water. 

There is sometimes not a little danger in 
crossing rivers on the back of the elephant, 
for the huge animal unconscious of what 
may happen to his keeper and others, whom 
he carries, will often sink so low that the 
passengers are obliged to stand upright on 
the highest part of his body, exposed to be 
washed off by the current, or thrown off by 
any sudden jerk or motion which he may 
happen to make. 

Not only large animals but most «mall 
ones know how toswim. Even the squir- 
rel can swim across a river, if not too wide. 
It is said, however, that he sometimes tries 
another method. ‘Taking advantage of the 
wind, he finds a piece of bark, or a shingle, 
or something of the kind, and placing him- 
self upon it, erects his tail, like a sail, and 
the breeze soon wafts him over in safety; 
though shipwrecks sometimes happen.—We 
have already seen, in a former number, how 
spiders, which probably cannot swim, some- 
times contrive means to form bridges, which 
answer them the same purpose. 


THE CHIGOE, OR JIGGER. 
We are apt to think that fleas and mos- 
quitoes and other troublesome insects of the 
north are bad enough; but they are as 





nothing to some of those which are found 
in hot climates, 

In the West Indies and in the northern 
parts of South America, is a kind of very 
small sand-flea, which is called by nearly 
half a dozen different names, such as chigoe, 
jigger, mgua, tungua, pique, &c. But no 
matter about the name; it is the nature, we 
are to attend to. 





The Chigoe. 
This roguish little insect contrives to get 


into the heels and toes of those who go bare- 
footed, without at first being scarcely felt. 
After it has insinuated itself between the 
skin and flesh, or under the toe nails, it feeds 
on the flesh slowly, without causing any 
other sensation but a disagreeable itching 
till it becomes nearly as large as a pea. “ In 
process of time its operation appears in the 
form of a small bladder, in which are depo- 
sited thousands of nits or eggs ; and which, 
if it breaks, produce so many young chigoes 
which in course of time create running ul- 
cers, often of very dangerous consequences. 
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One poor soldier, before he could recover, cloth, ended his days in lonely banishment 


had to have the soles of his feet almost to the far distant rock of St. Helena. 


wholly cut away by the surgeon, and some 
have been obliged to have a limb taken off; 
and even to lose their lives. | 
But such sad results may usually be pre- 
vented by attending to the matter in season. 
The moment a redness or itching is perceiv- 
ed, the chigoe should be extracted ; which 
can usually be done by a sharp po. ‘ed 
needle ; but sometimes they penetrate to thr 
very bone, and can only be extracted by in- 
struments. Great care must be taken to get 
out the chigoe without breaking it—To heal 
the wound, they put in a little tobacco ashes. 
—A traveller relates that he had ten chigoes 
taken out of his feet in a single morning. 
One man, a friar, who wished to make an 
experiment with these insects, suffered a 
colony of them to breed in his foot ; but he 
paid dear for his project, for his foot morti- 
fied, and finally was cut off. Ep. 





FATE OF WARRIORS. 


ALEXANDER, after having waded through 
the blood of countless numbers of his fellow 
men, and wept, as it is said, for want of more 
worlds to conquer, died at the early age of 
thirty-three, by intoxication; or, as some 
suppose, by poison mingled in his wine. 

Hann1Bal, after having passed the Alps, 
and put to flight the armies of Rome, then 
the mistress of the world, died at last in a 
foreign land, by poisoning himself. 

Ceesak, after having conquered 800 cities, 
and dyed his garments in the blood of 
1,000,000 of his foes, was murdered by those 
whom he considered as his near friends. 

Bonaparte, having deluged the earth 
with tears and blood, and clothed it in sack- 











DEDICATION FOR A CHILD’S ALBUS 
Like this Album’s snowy page, 

May thy path from youth to age, 
From each dark erasure free, 
Beautiful and stainless be.— 

—When in Death’s approaching shade 
Life’s last, trembling trace must fade, 
May the hand that saves the soul 
Write “‘ accepted”’ on its scroll.— 

And insert it as a gem 


In an angel’s diadem.—L. H. 8. 





AN ITALIAN HYMN. 
Gap hearts to thee we bring, 
With joy thy name we sing, 

Father above ; 

Creation praises thee, 
O’er all around we see, 
Tokens of love. 


Thou who in heaven art, 

To us that grace impart, 
Our Master knew ; 

Aid us like him to live, 

To thee our young hearts give 
Thou only true. 


Giver of all our powers, 
Now in life’s morning hours, 
May they be thine ; 
Pure, and from error free, 
An offering worthy Thee, 

Parent divine. 


Unite our souls in love, 
Smile on us from above, 
*Till life be o’er ; 
Then gather us to Thee, 
In thine own fold to be, 
For ever more. 
Oric. Hymns 
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MOVING TOWERS. — HISTORY. 



























Ancient Moving Towers. 


Tose of our readers who are acquainted 
with the history of Greece and Rome and 
Carthage, will probably recollect something 
about the immense moving towers of those 
days. Their size is represented as so enor- 
mous, that many have disbelieved the whole 
story. It appears, however, that they were 
really in use, and of the size which has been 
stated. The smallest were 90 feet high, and 
25 broad ; and ten stories high. The largest 
was 180 feet high, 34 broad, and consisted 
of 20 stories. 

The engraving represents one of these 


towers, of the largest size—on the right— 
Vou. um. = 2 





and one of the smaller ones, on the left. 
The black spots are for windows; and the 
cross pieces, or bridges, near the middle, are 
for the accommodation of armed soldiers. 
You will also see soldiers at the top, shoot- 
ing down upon the enemy their arrows. 
These towers were mounted on numerous 
wheels, moved from within; but in what 
particular manner, wecannot very well des- 
cribe. 


The method of using these towers appears 
to have been as follows.—T he battering ram 
(of which a description was given in Vol. 1 
of this Magazine) and one of these towers 
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were brought near the walls of a city at the 
same time; and while the ram was demol- 
ishing the walls, the men above, in the tower, 
with arrows and other weapons, were clear- 
ing of soldiers the tops of the walls and the 
passages.—Sometimes the ram and the tower 
formed but one piece; at others, they were 
separate. 

Such was the terrible force of these in- 
struments that the Greeks called them Hele- 
polis, or city-takers.—Eb. 


THE SLIDING PARTY. 


(The following story, though it comes rather late 
im the season, will not, we think, come amiss.] 

It was one of the finest February evenings 
that was ever seen. True, it was cold, and 
the snow was deep; but the full moon was 
going forth in her silvery brightness; the 
stars shone and glittered in the firmament 
like so many gems; not a cloud was to be 
seen in the sky; not a breath of wind mov- 
ed over the earth’s surface, so much as to 
shake the tops of the tallest trees; and the 
busy world had mostly retired to their houses 
end homes, to spend the long evening by 
the wintry fireside. 

Around their blazing family-fire, made of 
the best oak and hickory, sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkins, and their large family of eight 
children. Mr. Atkins was telling stories, 
but Mrs. A. was mending James’s coat, 
which he had unluckily torn that day. The 
children—{George and Mary were now at 
an age when young folks do not like to be 
called children}—the boys and girls both,— 
had “all their ears open ” to what their father 
was saying, delighted and happy, all but 
George. He was evidently uneasy, for he 
kept changing his position, and looking 
about; now gazing listlessly a moment at 


the fire, and now going to the window and 
looking abread. 

At last he came to his father and told him 
that all the boys Were going upon the river 
that evening, and he should like togo. “My 
son,” said his father, “ will it not be better 
for you to stay at home, this cold evening, 
and hear my stories? ‘There are sometimes 
openings in the ice— breathing holes, as many 
people call them—and you will be liable, in 
the night, to get into them, and be drowned. 
Besides, why should you wish to go upon 
the river, at all, when I allow you, every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon to go 
upon the pond? I would even let you go 
there, this evening.” 

George heard what his father said, plainly 
enough; but boys love to roam, and are 
fond of adventure, and when they have set 
their hearts on any thing, it often happens— 
[am sorry to say it—that parental advice 
does not take much hold of them. Thus it 
was now, with George. “ Why, father,” 
said he, “ the boys are all going to the river ; 
and I want to go.” So Mr. A. after begging 
him to remember and not go above the 
“ Point,” where the greatest danger was, told 
him he might go ;—and away he went. 


He had but just turned the corner, about 
ten rods from his father’s, when he heard 
the merry shouts of the rest of the company. 
So he waited till they came up, and they all 
went on together. It was a mile to the 
river. But what is a mile, to a company of 
crazy headed boys? ‘They were soon on 
the spot, and busily engaged in their sport. 

It was indeed very fine sliding on the 
river; but not a whit better than it was on 
the pond, at home. They staid and staid, 
till the bell rang for nine o’clock, when 
George proposed to go home, but the rest of 
the company insisted on staying a little 
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longer; only a few minutes, as they said. 
George had many unpleasant feelings about 
staying after the bell rang; for he knew 
what his father expected ; but he yielded at 
length to the entreaties of the rest. But ah, 
how swiftly time passes in such cases! Their 
“few minutes” was spun out into more than 
an hour; so that they did not get home—as 
we shall see presently,—till more than half 
past ten o’clock. Fortunately no one pro- 
posed to go above the “ Point.” Had this 
been dene, there is great reason to fear 
George would have gone too ; and the most 
sad consequences might have followed. 

But let us return to the family of Mr. At- 
kins, and see how they had been employed 
during the evening. 

Mr. Atkins and his family had begun to be 
unhappy from the moment that George left 
them. The little girls crowded around their 
father and said; “ Are you not afraid, dear 
father, that George will be drowned in the 
river?” Little Edward, too, though he was 
not yet two years old, asked him if George 
would not “be dead.” So much was said 
in the family, that tears sometimes stole 
silently down the father’s cheeks ; and he 
resolved, more than once, that he would use 
his direct authority to keep his son at home, 
should a similar occasion again offer. 

The family were not very miserable, how- 
ever, till about half past nine o’clock. Then 
they began to be very impatient; especially 
the little girls. You will say they ought to 
have been in bed, long before this time; but 
the truth is, that they were unwilling to go, 
and Mr. A. did not choose to compel them. 
He wus the kindest of fathers, but he was 
sometimes a little too indulgent. 

But when the clock in the kitchen struck 
ten, the pain of the whole family began to 
be exueme. Mr. A. would have gone at 
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once to the river, to see what the matter 
was; but alas! he was a lame man, from a 
wound he had lately received, and could 
only just hebble about his room on crutches ; 
and he had nobody to send. If ever family 
was unhappy half an hour, it was Mr. A’s. 

There lived in the village a man who was 
in the bar-room of the public tavern, almost 
every evening, to tell stories and hear news. 
He was called Sailor Jim, because he had 
once been a sailor. This man happened to 
know that George went to the sliding party, 
that night, for he was at Mr. A’s. a few 
minutes after George started for the river, 
and heard the little girls speak of it. 

At nearly half past ten, a traveller who 
came last from the village two miles farther 
up the river, seated himself by the stove, in 
the bar-room, to warm his feet. “It is cold 
riding,” said Sailor Jim. “Very cold,” said 
the stranger. “Are you from the upper 
village?” said Jim. “I am;” said the 
stranger. “And what news?” Qh, none 
of consequence ; except that a sad acci- 
dent happened on the river, near there, this 
evening.” Jim was now wide awake for 
the news. “A sad accident?” said he. 
“ What was it, pray?” “Why some boys 
were sliding near a place which I think 
they called the * Point, and one of them was 
drowned.” 

Jim could hear no more. He bounded 
out of the room, and ran like a deer to Mr. 
Atkins’s. In he came breathless, and found 
the whole family already in trouble, as I 
have told you they were, before. But Jim’s 
story made the mother and the children half 
distracted. Mr. A. was more composed, 
than could have been expected; but he 
pressed Jim to go at once to the river, on 
the road which George took, and see if he 
could make any discoveries. 
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Jim started immediately, for though he 
was a complete news-monger, he had feel- 
ings. But he had only got about a quarter 
of a mile, when he met the troop of boys, 
returning, all safe. So he accompanied 
George to his home, and saw him safely 
restored to his anxious family. 

It was now a tite of great joy at Mr. A’s. 
Mr. A. did tiot think fit to interrupt the 
general joy that night, and at eleven o’clock 
they all retired to rest.—The next morning 
at breakfast he talked the matter all over 
with George, and endeavored to show him 
wherein he had done wrong. 

“You see,” said he, “how much you can 
do, if you choose, to make a whole family 
miserable. Had you been willing to stay at 
home, last night; and to content yourself 
with sliding on the pond, without going to 
the river, you might have been quite as 
happy yourself, and saved your father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters many pangs. 
Had you come home, precisely at nine 
o'clock, as you ought to have done, you 
would have saved us all an hour and a half 
of the most intense suffering, and a short 
period of almost absolute distraction.” 

Geofge was convinced; and henceforth 
endeavored to yield tothe wishes and supe- 
rior judgment of his father. He became a 
good boy, and in the end, a very useful and 
very happy man. 





REFLECTIONS. 


Well, readers, how do you like the story ? 
Before you reply, I suppose, you will ask 
the question ; “Is it true?” 

Now, then, I must tell you that it is not 
true. No such thing, so far as I know, ever 
happened. But it is exactly such a thing as 
might have happened. Do you not think 








so? What is there in it, which is very un- 
natural, or unlikely ? 

Was not George just like many other 
boys, when he wanted to go out in the 
bright moonlight to play, instead of staying 
in the house ? And was it not like most 
boys, to wish to go to some new place for 
sport, although the old one was just as 
good? And are not boys apt to play a “few 
minutes” longer after the breakfast bell, or 
the school bell, or the nine o’clock bell 
begins to ring? Was it not to be expected 
that George’s going out, and especially his 
staying so late, would spoil the peace of the 
whole family for a whole long winter’s 
evening ? 

Again. Was it not just like a warm- 
hearted, hasty, but sometimes imprudent 
sailor, to do as Jim did? Perhaps you will 
ask whether any body else would not have 
done the same. Some would, | suppose. 
But others would have asked the stranger 
if he heard the name of the boy who was 
drowned. Suppose he had, and the stranger 
should have told him it was John Smith,— 
instead of George Atkins; would not a 
great deal of suffering have been saved ? 

EDITOR. 





THE DROWNED. 


Tue following lines were suggested by 
these simple facts. A laboring man and 
his two eldest sons, (and his only ones if we 
except a small infant) fell through the ice of 
a frozen river, and before assistance could 
be given them, they stiffened with the cold, 
and one after another loosened their hold on 
the ice to which they had elung, and disap- 
peared for ever. It is supposed the boys fell 
in during their efforts to assist their father. 
The substance of the language attributed to 
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his oldest child, in the sixth verse, was in 
fact her real expression. 
Mother, you say that God is good, 
And yet I heard the other day 
A man who sought his daily food, 
And two bright boys, their mother’s stay, 
Broke through the ice and found their grave 
Beneath the cold and dark blue wave; 


The mother has three children more, 
Now, who will find their daily bread? 
For, mother, they are very poor, 
And those who toiled for them are dead: 


O mother! how could it be kind 
The river with the frost to bind— 


And then to let it break away 
Beneath their feet, and let them die? 
°T is God does all things; so you say ;— 
Why did he this? O mother, why? 
They cannot love him now, I think; 
He ’s let their friends together sink. 


Well, come and set upon my knee, 
And I will try to tell my son:— 
I went the other day to see 
The frierds of those whose race is run;— 
And ne’er, I trust, shall I forget 
The words of one that there | met; 


She was her father’s eldest child, 
And she had loved him very much, 
For he was kind, and good, and mild, 
And how can children but love such; 
Yet from her lips there burst no sigh, 
No tear-drop trembled in her eye. 


“*O yes, I know they’re gone; ”’ she said, 
** And they have left us all alone; 
But they are happier now they ’re dead, 
And wherefore for them should we mourn! 
God has removed them far from pain, 
Why should we wish them back again? ”’ 


My child, now if we really love 

Our friends, O should we not be glad 
To have them go to God above, 

E’en though the parting makes us sad? 
—Since all the good meet when they die, 


In happier worlds beyond the sky.—Y. N. 


THE AMERICAN 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
TEE AMERICAN MOCKING BIRD. 


We 1, the winter is almost gone, and 
spring is rapidly approaching. Soon we 
shall see the birds, as they return from warm 
southern climates, to build nests and rear 
their young. Some of them have indeed 
already arrived. The blue bird is among 
us, and several others are beginning to make 
their appearance. 

In the following lesson, I wish to tell you 
about the mocking bird. One thing which 
I wish to tell you, is about its migrations or 
wanderings. For, like many other birds, it 
goes in the fall to the south,—I know not 
where—perhaps as far as Cuba. Then, in 
the spring, it returns to the United States, 
This very day it has probably arrived in 
Florida and Georgia ; and during next week 
those that intend to remain there, during” 
the summer, will begin to build nests, 
Those that come farther north, will not 
reach Penusylvania, sooner than about’ five 
or six weeks from this time. A few some- 
times come as far north as Massachusetts, 
but they do not get here till nearly June. 

This little bird is generally of the color 
of ashes, but paler on the belly. It builds 
its nest on a thorn bush, an orange or cedar 
tree, or a holly bush, and lays four or five 
eggs, of an ash blue, with spots of brown.” 
I should be glad to show you a picture of 
this bird or its nest, but am not able just 
now to get an engraving of either. But 1 
will tell you what I can do. * I can show 
you the picture of a bulfinch’s nest, which 
is almost exactly like that of the mocking 
bird ; only the bulfinch builds on the spruce 
fir tree, or the silver pine. Say, is it not 
very beautiful? See the engraving on the 
next page. 
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Nest of the Bulfinch. 


Mr. Wilson and other naturalists say that 
this bird will mock or imitate nearly every 
inhabitant of the woods, from the twitter of 
the humming bird, to the scream of the 
eagle. “He whistles for the dog;—Cesar 
starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his 
master. He squeaks out, like a wounded 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with 
hanging wings and bristling feathers, cluck- 
ing to protect her injured brood. He will 
imitate, too, with nearly as much success, 
the barking of the dog, the mewing of the 
cat, and the ¢reaking of the passing wheel- 
barrow.” He will also repeat the tune 
taught him by his master. In short, he is a 
complete mimic, and richly deserves bis 
name ; that of mocking-bird. 

The mocking-bird has sometimes even 
been domesticated. A man in Philadelphia 


once partitioned off about 12 feet square, in 
the third story of his house, and lighted it 
by a large wire grated window. In the 
centre of this room he set out a cedar bush, 
five or six feet high, in a box of earth, and 
scattered abouta sufficient quantity of ma- 
terials for building nests. Then he put in a 
male and female mocking-bird, and they 
soon began to build. ‘They hatched five 
young ones, but they were destroyed by an 
accident. ‘The next year, he was more suc- 
cessful ; and the old birds reared a family. 

If you watch the fields and groves of 
New England—not with dogs or guns, as 
some cruel men and boys do—about next 
June or July, you will be apt to see these 
curious birds. They are not very nume- 
rous, however, north and east of New York 
city.—Ep. 
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THE KING AND THE YOUNG MAN. 
A BIBLE STORY. 

THERE was once a young man, in the 
land of Israel, who was hated so much by 
his king, that he began to fear for his life: 
so he went and hid among the mountains, 
But after some time the king heard what 
mountain he was in, and took 3,000 of his 
best soldiers and pursued him. 

The part of the mountain where the 
young man was hid, was so rough and 
craggy, and difficult to climb, that the king 
became, at length, very much fatigued ; and 
finding a large cave, he lay down in it, — he 
and his men—and went to sleep. 

It happened that the cave in which the 
king and his 3,000 soldiers were sleeping so 
soundly, was the very cave in which the 
young man was hid. When he had reason 
to believe his enemies were all fast asleep, 
he ventured out. And what do you think 
he did? He had only to raise his spear and 
pierce through the king’s heart, and that 
would probably have put an end to all his 
own troubles. But though hunted among 
the mountains like a deer, he was a good 
young man, and knew that it would not be 
right to gratify the passion of revenge. He 
chose rather to have the approbation of 
God and his own conscience. So he went 
softly up to the sleeping king, and cut off 
the skirt of his garment, and then went 
away. 

Presently the king awoke and came out 
of the cave, and the young man followed 
him at a distance, holding up the skirt of his 
garment which he had cut off, and telling 
him what he had done. Then he reasoned 
the case with the king, and tried to convince 
him how wrong he had done in pursuing 
and trying to hurt him. The king’s life, he 
said, had been completely in his power, as 
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every one could see, and yet he had not 
hurt him. 

The king was affected, even to tears. He 
saw by the generous conduct of the young 
man, that he was in the wrong, and confess- 
ed, at once, his folly and wickedness. They 
now met each other, in a very friendly man- 
ner, and made an agreement to live in peace ; 
and both went to their respective homes. 

This, children, shows you the importance 
of forgiving your enemies; and that you 
may overcome them by kindness. This 
doctrine of forgiving those who have done 
wrong to us, is one of the great doctrines 
of the Bible. You will find something said 
of the importance of exercising a forgiving 
spirit, in almost every part of it. Unless 
we forgive our fellow creatures, who may 
have injured us, God, who has been injured 
by our bad conduct much more than we 
have by that of men or children, will never 
forgive us.—Eb. 





NewspaPers.—It is thought that the num- 
ber of newspapers now circulated in, the 
United States exceeds 17,000,000 copies ; 
which is rather more than a single newspa- 
per, upon an average, to each inhabitant. 

Stave Trape.—A brig lately went from 
Alexandria to New Orleans, with a cargo of 
_130 slaves! 

Sometuine Curious.— During a_ very 
high tide, not Jong since, a bank caved in, at 
Tiverton, R. I., on examining of which 
there were found the bones of an Indian, 
together with seven guns, two iron kettles, 
four brass kettles, two pistols, and seven 
bottles of spirits ! 


Beet Suear.—There are, in France, 45 
factories in which sugar is made froin beets. 
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PLANTING AND TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Fruit-trees are very often raised as fol- 
lows. They first plant the seeds thickly 
together, in a small field for the purpose, 
which is called a nursery. When the young 
shoots have grown to a sufficient size, they 
dig them up carefully, and place them in 
the orchard in rows; or arrange them else- 
where, just as they please. This last process 
is called transplanting. Many garden and 
field plants, as well as large trees, are trans- 
planted in a similar manner. Among these 


are the cabbage, the beet, and tobacco plant. 


‘You remember Thomas, and his adven- 
tures with the dog; and what a ducking he 
had in the pond. Now, however foolish he 
appears to you to have been in that transac- 
tion, he certainly had some good traits of 
character. Among other thiags, he appears 
to have been fond of gardening, and trans- 
planting trees ; and as spring bas now come, 
and the season of gardening is near at hand, 
I will relate a short story about him and his 
friend Harry. 

“ Mr. Barlow had a very large garden, and 
an orchard full of the finest fruit trees ; and 
he had another piece of ground where he 
used to-sow seeds, in order to raise trees ; 
and then they were carefully planted out in 
beds, till they were big enough to be moved 
into the orchard and produce fruit. Thom- 
as had often eat of the fruit of the orchard, 
and thought it delicious; and this led him 
to think that it would be a great improve- 
ment to their house if he bad a few trees 
that he might set near it, and which would 
shelter it from the sun, and hereafter pro- 
duce fruit ;—and so he desired Mr. Barlow 
to give him a couple of trees. Mr. Barlow 
told him he might go into the nursery and 
take his choice. 

“Thomas accordingly went out and chose 


¢ 


two of the strongest looking trees he could 
find, which with Harry’s assistance he trans- 
planted into the garden, in the following 
manner, 

“They took their spades, and very care- 
fully dug the trees up, without injuring their 
roots.—Then they dug two large holes in 
the place where they chose the trees should 
stand, and very carefully broke the earth to 
pieces, that it might lie lightly upon the 
roots—Then the tree was placed in the 
middle of the hole, and Thomas held it up- 
right, while Harry gently threw the earth 
over the roots, which he trod down with his 
feet in order to cover them well. Lastly, he 
stuck a large stake in the ground, and tied 
the tree to it, from the fear that the wintry 
wind might injure it, or perhaps entirely 
blow it out of the ground. 

“But this was not quite all they did. 
There was a little spring of water which 
burst forth from the upper ground, in the 
garden, and ran down the side of the bill, in 
a small stream. They labored hard, for 
several days, to form a new channel, to lead 
the water near the roots of their trees; for 
it was very hot and dry weather, and they 
feared their trees might perish from the 
want of moisture.” 

So Thomas, as you see, was no less fond 
of gardening, or horticulture, as it is called, 
than of playing pranks with Cesar. He 
was more successful, too, in gardening ; for 
it was not many years, I dare say, before the 
trees yielded fruit.- Must it not have been 
pleasant to think, as he tasted the fruit, “this 
fruit is some of my own raising?” And if 
he did not live to eat the fruit himself, some- 
body had the pleasure of it; and we must 
do things for the good of others, you know, 
as well as ourselves, 

Some boys—and some men, too—are un- 
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willing to do things which they know are 
right and proper, for fear they shall not get 
any thing by it. No matter how much good 
it will do other people ; if it is not likely to 
bring them money into their own pockets, 
or pleasure into their own mouths, they will 
not stir a step, or lift a finger, if they can 
help it. This disposition in people has a 
very bad name ; and it deserves it. Do you 
know what itis? It is senFisHness.—Eb. 





FIELD-TEACHERS. 

In my childhood, I knew an old and gray- 
headed man.—Age had brought him wis- 
dom, and I loved him, because he was both 
kind and wise.—Once he said to me,—“I 
know a way to be happy. I learned it in 
the fields.”—Then I entreated him, and said, 
“ Please to teach it to me.”—He answered,— 
“ Go forth into the fields, among the things 
that move,—and study it there.” 

So I went forth, and looked attentively 
upon all that moved around,—But there was 
no voice to speak to me.—I returned to the 
gray-haired man. And he said, “ What hast 
thou learned in the fields ?”— 

“T saw the brook flowing on among sweet 
flowers.—I thought it was singing a cheer- 
ful song. But when I listened, there were 
no words.—The sparrow flew by me, with 
down in her beak,—and the red-breast with 
acrumb it had gathered at the door.—The 
hen sought food for her brood of young 
chickens,—and the ducklings swam beside 
their mother, in the clear stream.—The spi- 
der threw out her thread, like a line of sil- 
ver, from spray to spray. The ant carried a 
grain of corn in her pincers,—and the loaded 
bee flew homeward to her hive.-—The dog 
came forth to guard the young lambs, as they 
frisked around their quiet mothersropping 


FIELD-TEACHERS: A STORY BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
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the tender grass.-—All seemed full of happi- 
ness. I asked them the way to be happy,— 
but they made no reply. I asked again and 
again.—Yet nothing answered save the echo, 
repeating over and over again my last words, 
‘happy, happy, —but not telling me how to 
become so.” — 

“ And hast thou looked upon all these,— 
said the old man,—yet received no instruc- 
tion >—Did not the brook say to thee, that 
it might not stay to be idle,—but must hasten 
to swell the larger stream,—and that it had 
pleasure in refreshing the plants stretching 
their roots to meet it,—and the flowers bend- 
ing down to its face with a kiss of gratitude ? 
—Thou didst see the bird building its nest, * 
and flying to feed its young,—and the hen 
toiling to gather food for others,—and didst 
not perceive that to make others happy, is 
happiness. Thou didst observe the young 
duck delighting to learn of its mother, the 
true use of its oary feet, and to balance its 
body aright in the swift waters—And did 
it not instruct thee to seek with equal joy, 
the lessons of thy mother, who every day 
teacheth thee,—and every night lifteth up 
her prayer, that thy soul may live p—When 
the spider finished her silken house, and the 
hand destroyed it, did she not without com- 
plaint, or stopping to be discouraged, begin 
to build’ another ?—and was there no voice 
in this example for thee >—And thon couldst 
see the Ant, providing against a time of 
want,—and the Bee busy amid the honey- 
cups,—and consider neither the wisdom, or 
the sweetness that dwelleth with industry! 
Thou didst admire the shepherd’s dog, doing 
faithfully the bidding of his master,—and not 
consider that patient continuance in duty, is 
happiness.—W bither had thine understand- 
ing fled, my child,—that from all these 
teachers of the field,— there came no lesson 
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to thee ?—With different voices they spake, 
and didst thou not regard them ?—Each in 
his own language told thee, that active in- 
dustry was happiness, and that idleness was 
an offence, both to Nature, and to her God.” 

Then I bowed down my head, and my 
cheek was crimson with shame,—because [ 
had not understood the lessons of the fields, 
and was ignorant of what even the birds and 
But the man with hoary 
hairs comforted me. So I thanked him for 
the good teaching of bis wisdom. And I 
took the precept into my heart, and thought 
to prove if it were true. And though I was 
then young, and now am old, | have never 
had reason to doubt that useful employment 
ts happiness.—L. H. 8. 


insects knew. 





THE REST OF A STORY. 

Tue next day after Thomas’s adventure, 
Mr. Barlow laughed at him, ina good-natur- 
ed manner, and asked him if he intended to 
ride out again; adding that if he did, he 
should be afraid to go with him, for fear he 
would get angry again.—For we forgot to 
tell you that after he got out of the pond, he 
flew into a violent and wicked passion, and 
ran after and tried to beat his companions. 

Thomas was very sorry for what_he had 
done, but said that he should not have been 
so provoked, if the boys had not laughed at 
him ; for he thought it very hard to be half 
drowned and laughed at too. “ But,” said 
Mr. B. “did their laughing do you any 
harm.?” “Oh, no,’ he replied. “'Then,” 
said Mr. B. “why did you act so?” “ It isso 
provoking,” said he, “to be langhed at.” 

“Til tell you of two things, Thomas,” said 
Mr. B. “that will save you from being laugh- 
ed at. One is to avoid doing foolish things ; 
and another js to have a little more patience. 


THOMAS, AND THE DOG CASAR. 
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All the world are not so passionate as you 
are. Not long ago, you were speaking of 
the Greenlanders, with great contempt, as if 
they were much below yourself; and yet 
these very barbarians, as you called them, 
might give you at least one important lesson.” 

What is that, sir? said Thomas. “ They 
are brought up to govern their tempers ;” 
said Mr. B. “ When they see the violent 
gestures, angry words, and inflamed coun- 
tenances of a passionate companion, they 
pity him; and say he must have been very 
badly educated. If any person among them 
thinks himself ill used by another, he defies 
him to meet him, at a certain time, before 
their acquaintance.” 

“And then they fight, I suppose; ” said 
Thomas, “ But is not that as bad as to be as 
passionate as I was ?” 

“Tam sorry, Thomas, you should under- 
take to justify your conduct, by referring me 
to the example of the ignorant Greenlander, 
or indeed in any other way. But you are 
mistaken about their fighting. The person 
who thinks bimself injured, does indeed 
challenge ; but itis to a very odd sort of 
combat. Both parties appear at the appoint- 
ed time and place, each surrounded by his 
particular friends. They meet in some very 
large hut, so that all the spectators can see 
them. When they are ready, the one who 
is to begin, steps forward into the middle of 
a circle, and entertains them by a song or 
speech of his own composing, in which he 
contrives to throw ridicule upon bis antago- 
nist;—and his numerous friends applaud 
him. When he is fairly out of breath, his op- 
ponent begins and goes on in the same man- 
ner, answering the other, and endeavoring to 
throw back the ridicule upon him, and gain 
the laughers over to his own side. In this 
manner @ey proceed, till one of them has no 
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more to say ; when the other is declared the 


victor. Then they forget their ill will to 
each other, and become good friends. 

Mr. B. concluded by saying that one of 
these honest Greenlanders would be quite 
ashamed of such a transport of anger as 
Thomas had fallen into the day before.— 
Was not the Greenland mode of settling dis- 
putes much the more rational.—Ep. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE EAST. 


“ Moruer, pray tell me whether the peo- 
ple of Italy are black or white ;” said George, 
as he rested a moment from his studies. 

“They are white people, my son. They 
are of the European race, which we were 
speaking of, the other evening. It is true 
they are rather darker than ourselves.” 

“Then they are a very singular people, 
mother ; I did not know that any white peo- 
ple had such strange customs.” 

“ Manners and customs differ very much, 
every where. But what do you mean, in 
particular, my son?” 

“ Why it says in Goldsmith’s ‘ Geographi- 
cal Views, that they always reckon their 
lay from sunset ; so that if the sun were to 
go down at six o’clock, then they would call 
seven o’clock one; and their clocks and 
watches are all set accordingly. And what 
is drvuller than all the rest, when the clock 
gets on to twelve, it does not begin at one 
again, but goes on to twenty-four, and ac- 
cordingly strikes thirteen, fourteen, and so 
on, to twenty four. It is the first time I ever 
knew that it could be thirteen o’clock.” 

“ And whiat else is there, my son, in their 
manners and customs, which surprises you ?” 

“'The numerous beggars there, mother. 
Why it is said that a stranger, if he walks in 
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the street, is almost constantly interrupted 
by them. Then they have so many strollers 
about the country, with shows and exhibi- 
tions to excite attention... Their learned 
dogs and birds which they carry about must 


also be very amusing.” 
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An Italian with his bird and dog. 


“ And what else, my son ?” 

“Why they seem to me a very lazy 
people; they sleep two or three hours after 
dinner, every day; they carry their dead 
uncovered to the grave, and, in some places 
they put the corpse into the ground, without 
any coffin. Surely, mother, this is more 
like savages than civilized people.” 

“So we are apt to think, my son; and yet 
other civilized nations have customs almost 
as odd as those of the Italians. Here is a 
little book about the manners and customs 
of the Jews. And I find at the 169 page, an 
account of funerals and funeral ceremonies 
among that ancient people. They did not 
carry the corpse to the grave quite uncovered, 
it is true; but they seldom used any coffins. 
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Here they are, carrying along a dead body 
on a bier. 














“ See how oddly they are dressed ; and see 
the horsemen, armed with spears. But 
what I was going to mention as the strangest 
ceremony they had, was the practice of 
making a great noise as soon as a person 
was dead. Why, they set up such cries and 
howlings as would have startled you; and 
as if they could not make noise enough 
themselves, they hired persons to mourn in 
this strange way for them. Do you not re- 
member what is said somewhere in the New 
Testament about the minstrels and the peo- 
ple—how noisy they were around a dead 
body? Yet these Jews were by no means 
savages. So customs vary, as you see, 
very greatly.” Ep. 





ABOUT MR. SHORT. 

Mr. Luxe Suort, who died some time 
ago in Middleborough, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, at the great age of 116 years, 
was a native of Devon, in England. 

When he was 15 or 16 years of age, he 
became a sailor, and when he was a man, 
he sailed to America. ‘There he married, 
and had a famity of children. He continued 
to go to sea till he was quite an old man. 


Then he lefi the sea, and removed to Mid- 
dleborough, where he cultivated a small 
farm. 

Mr. Short, like many other sailors, was 
not a very good man. He thought very little 
of God, and cared as little about heaven. 
One day, while at work in his field, after he 
was a hundred years old, he sat down and 
thought over some of the events of his early 
life ; for his mind and memory were almost 
as good as ever. 

Among other things which he could 
recollect, were the remarks of Mr. Flavel, an 
eminent preacher, in a sermon which he 
heard while he was quite a small boy. He 
could remember -the preacher’s words al- 
most as well as if he had heard them but 
the day before. ‘They were good words, and 
contained good advice ; and it fastened itself 
on his mind. From that time forth he be- 
came a better man. It is not very common 
for bad men to change their lives after they 
become 100 years old, or even 50. As people 
are, When they are children, so they usually 
are when they are old. If they are bad 
while young, they are apt to: continue so 
ull they are old, aud till they die. If they 
are good while young, on the contrary, they 
are apt to live and die so. Ep. 





DOING GOOD.—FAMILY LYCEUMS. 


Mr. Editor. Having read in a late num- 
ber of your interesting magazine, a commu- 
nication on the subject of doing good, with 
which I was highly pleased, I shall endeavor 
to answer it. 

In the first place, J think with your 
correspondent, that boys have the power to 
do some good, though they cannot certainly 
do as much as those advanced in life. And 
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with regard to the question, how can they 
do the most good, I liked the remarks of 
your correspondent very much, and should 
agree with him in the usefulness of the plan 
proposed, were there not so many difficul- 
ties in the way of its success. It is very 
true, that the young are not sufficiently 
united for it, and the greatest obstacle lies in 
their want of co-operation. Many members 
would be desirous of changing it into a play- 
room, instead ofa room for improvement. 
They would visit it, not for instruction, but 
for mere amusement. 

Boys, too, are very fond of change. They 
will continue altering, and altering, both 
names, and things. I once belonged to a 
society, formed for mutual improvement, 
and atn convinced by experience of these 
things, (and it was these things which put 
an end to the institution after having been 
established one year) that it might have 
been as useful, as it was interesting, had all 
been of one mind. ‘This society had, J 
should think, nearly half adozen new names, 
and not new names only, but new forms, 
and constitutions. 

Now, if the young should procure a room, 
with a library and other things, would not 
many of them soon be inclined to sell them, 
and buy new ones, in such a way, as to occa- 
sion dissension, and cause a loss to the socie- 
ty? I feel convinced, that an institution of 
this kind, would be very liable, to such an 
abuse of its object; and although by no 
means opposed to the plan, yet with so many 
difficulties in the way of its success, cannot 
some better plan be adopted? I know of 
but one way for removing these difficulties, 
and for founding a society which shall con- 
tinue to flourish, and that way is, to admit 
none as members, but such as are known to 
be really desirous of obtaining useful know- 
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ledge. This might be done, but it would be 
difficult ; and now I ask, can no better plan 
be adopted ? 

Home, I think, affords a wide field for 
exertion, until maturity shall make the young 
competent to engage in the affairs of men. 
Boys cannot certainly be expected to do 
much public good, but at home they may do 
much ;—for themselves, by always striving to 
improve ; for others, by endeavoring to be 
useful in the family circle, by being kind, and 
affectionate brothers, and obedient children. 
And I think that thus they can do the most 
good, and there are no difficulties, but what 
they themselves can overcome. The influ- 
ence too of example is great, and by setting 
a good example to younger brothers, and 
sisters, how much good may be done! 
Young children are very fond of imitation, 
and by seeing a good example, they will 
Strive to imitate it. Thus very much may 
be done at home. 

Again, much good may be done at school, 
by saving the teacher trouble. How this 
may bé done, is explained in the lessons for 
school children, in your magazine. Here 
is another field for exertion, and here too, 
much good may be done by example. 

Thus I think that a great deal may be 
effected, both at home, and at school, and 
whatever obstacles may be met with, may 
be easily overcome. Such an association, 
as your correspondent mentions, would be a 
very good plan, if it could be carried into 
effect; and I, for one, should most heartily 
join in it. But I think that a kind of family 
lyceum, formed for the purpose of convers- 
ing on useful, and interesting subjects, might 
be formed, which would answer the purpose 
of moral, and intellectual improvement, 
quite as well. And on the long winter 


evenings, I know of no better occupation 
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than this, by which every one might be im- 
proved. I should like to have your corres- 
pondent, or any of your subscribers, answer 
this communication: and I will endeavor 
to write something more on the subject.—J. 
Newburyport, Feb. 7, 1835. 





TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ 
PARLEY’S MAGAZINE, 
No. III. 
MY YOUNG FRIENDS, 

The Editor has told you, that perhaps I 
should write to you again: As I love chil- 
dren, and spend most of my time in efforts 
to benefit them, I have concluded to do it. 
In my last letter I told you a story about two 
boys in Vermont, in order to remind you 
that all children should think about a pre- 
paration for death. I have now another 
story to tell you. Tome, it isa very sad one. 

When I wrote to you last, I was very 
happy. Then I had four dear children. 
Mary was the oldest, and she sat by my side 
while I was writing to you. She waslmost 
seven years old; and had made great pro- 
gress in her studies. Indeed she loved 
study so much, that I was frequently obliged 
to forbid her having books. If I had not 
done it, she would have spoiled her eyes, and 
destroyed her health. She had a brother 
about three years younger. He was per- 


fectly healthy, and was a yery good boy. ‘ 


He was never known to. tell a lie or deceive. 
Whenever I came into the house, both 
would run to kiss me, and to tell me, if they 
had done any thing that was wrong. They 
were very affectionate and happy. 

It is painful for me to tell you that they 
are now both in the grave! They were 
taken sick with the scarlet fever, and after 
several days of great distress, died. They 


“ will not return to me, but I shall go to 
them.”’ 

My dear young friends, you are no more 
healthy and active than littlke Mary and 
Samuel were.—You may, before the winter 
closes, be carried to the grave, and the hearts 
of your parents be wrung with anguish, at 
the thought of seeing you no more in this 
world. But remember that if you are good 
children,—if you love to tell the truth, and 
obey your parents—if you love your “true 
Father” in Heaven, and strive to please 
Him ;—if you are sorry for sin, and love Him 
who said “suffer little children to come unto 
me ;”—remember that these things will give 
your parents more joy than any thing else, 
whether you live to grow up, or die while 
you are children. 

Will you not all “try” to do that which 
will make you happy while you live, and 
happy after you die ? Yours, &c. 

PrpaGcocuE RAMBLER. 





THE GLOW-WORM. 





Head of the Male Glow-worm. 


Tue male glow-worm, though called a 
worm, is properly a fly. The female is the 
worm, and it is she that glows in the night, 
almost like fire ; and gives to both the male 
and female the name. It is true that the 
male sometimes emits a little light, but not 
much, 

Why the male of this species should fy 
about in the air, while the female—a poor 
worm—is compelled to creep on the earth, 
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nobody knows; and why one gives so much 
more light than the other, is a question about 
which naturalists are many of them very 
much puzzled. 


PLAYING WITH LIONS. 

“Pretty dangerous business,” you will 
say, and it isso. But there are men to be 
found who will play with a lion just as you 
would with a cat. Do you doubt it? Then 
hear the following story. 

In the menagerie in this city, in one of the 
large strong cages, are two huge surly look- 
ing lions, a male and a female. One of their 
keepers has trained them in such a manner 
that they will allow him to enter and play 
with them. He takes nothing in his hand 
but a stout rattan, goes boldly up to the cage, 
slides one or two of the strong perpendicu- 
lar jron bars, and in he goes. 

Your hair would stand upright, and your 
heart wou/d seem to be rising up into your 
throat, to see him there, among these fierce 
lords of the forest, one moment scolding and 
beating them with his rattan, and in the next 
breath, pulling their ear®or taking hold of 
their jaws, drawing therm asunder, and then 
clapping them together, or perhaps thrusting 
his hand or arm into their huge mouths, 
between their strong teeth. After witnessing 
the sight a few moments, you would, per- 
haps, become partially reconciled to it, but 
never entirely. You would still shudder 
now and then, at their frightful growling ;— 
you would be heartily glad to see the man 
fairly out of the cage;— and you would 
never wish to’ see him enter it again. 

And it is dangerous, although the man, in 
a sort of a bravado, will tell you otherwise. 
He will tell you that he has been in the lion’s 
cage, in this way a hundred times ; and that 











other keepers have done the same. Yes, 
they have, as we all know, very well. But 
we know, too, that here and there a keeper 
has lost his life by it; and we do not know, 
and he does not know, but his turn may 
come next. 

Our lives are exposed quite enough, daily 
and hourlyyaf we take all the care and use 
all the precattion in our power. He who 
risks himself to no purpose but to be seen, 
is guilty of very great folly. Ep. 





A Puzzie.—I am a word of ten letters. 
My 3d 2d and Ist, is an instrument used by 
carpenters—iny 8th Ist and 9th is the name 
of one of the nine digits,—my 7th 5th and 
Gth is the name of a poisonous liquid—my 
10th 9th 8th 4th Sth 6th and 7th is what the 
Globe is said to be made of—my 4th 2d 3d 
Sth sth 10th 7th and 3d is the name of a 
noble family in England—my 3d 2d 3d and 
4th is apart of a wintew—my 10th 9th 
eth Sth 9th Gth and 3d is what »ye all have 
—and my whole will give yoa tas wane of 
a celebrated American. 


LAYING UP FOR HEAVEN, 


In the freshness of yonth, 

In childhood’s first morn, 

While we gather life's roses, 
But see not the thorn ; 

While the sun shines so brightly 
No clouds intervene, 

With storms of misfortune, 

To darken the scene, 

We'll lay up our tresquaes 

In mansions of light; ™® 

Where Time ne’er destroys them, 
Where change cannot blight; 
There our hearts shail be also, 
And there when I die, 

May my soul live for ever 


With Jesus on high—Oric. Hymns 


SONG. Pleasures of Innocence. 


AS SUNG AT THE JUVENILE ConcERT IN BRATTLE STREET CuuRCH. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


First and Second Voice, 
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How pleasant 
Third Voice. 
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lovely and tranquil as evening, That fades in the beautiful 


alow pleasant is life and how happy, The earth is strewed over with flowers, 
When innocence dwells in the breast, The sky looks so brilliant and bright, 

"Tis lovely and tranquil as evening, And friends are all pleasant and happy, 
That fades in the beautiful west. When virtue is our delight. 


* 


Sweet innocence dwell in my bosom, 
Till life and its joys pass away, 
Then lead me to pleasures unfading, 

To glories that never decay. 
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HYMN.—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HYMN.—THE VOICE OF GOD. 


The voice “of God, in accents clear 
Is heard above, below, around ; 

To all his children far and near, 
The universe repeats the sound. 


Through the thick grove of lofty trees, 
Where cheerful sun-beams never shine, 
It whispers in the gentle breeze, 
Yes, list! and hear the voice divine. 


And every flower, and every plant, 

The heavens, the earth, and ocean’s waves, 
In one sweet strain his glories chant, 

With songs of triumph hymn his praise. 


But sweeter far his voice is heard, 
Telling of heaven, and peace, and love, 
To those who keep his holy word, 
To those who hope for joys above. 





THE SAILOR BOY’S STORY. 
Written for Parley’s Magazine. 

[We have received from a subscriber the 
following story, which he says ke had from 
a sailor boy’s own mouth, during a late 
voyage: and which appears to be true. It 
is sellom, however, that boys who run away 
turn out so well as to make even good sailors. 
For one that makes a good man of any kind, 
as much as twenty, if not a hundred, come 
to some very bad end; perhaps die in prison, 
or on a gallows. They often first become 
gamesters, then drunkards, then thieves, or 
robbers, by sea or by land,—and then, I have 
already told you what becomes of them. 
But now for the story.] 

I was a pupil, at a winter school, not 39 
miles from boston. Our master wasa young 
man; though he was a first-rate scholar, 
and a kind teacher; but we wickedly re- 
paid his kindness by bad behavior. 

VoL. m1. 3 


One day, when he had stepped to the door 
to see a person who knocked, the scholars 
immediately gave three cheers. No sooner 
was it done, however, than the door burst 
open, and three committee men entered. In 
an instant such a death like stillness reigned 
around, that you might have heard a pin 
drop. 

Mr. Thompson, the oldest of the com- 
mittee, inquired the meaning of the noise, 
but as the boys would give no satisfactory 
answer, they were sentenced to be flogged. 
After two had been punished in this way, it 
came my turn. But as I had seen the 
writhings of the other boys while they were 
undergoing the painful operation, I made 
up my mind to escape, if I could. So when 
my name was called, I marched down ; and 
while Mr. Thompson who had inflicted the 
blows thus far, was about giving the rod to 
one of the other committee men, I attempted 
to rush by him towards the door, but as I 
was passing, he seized me by the jacket. I 
then thought I was caught; and fearing a 
punishment ten times more severe than be- 
fore, I made a sudden effort and slipped my 
jacket off, and then fled; and to my great 
joy the men did not pursue me. 

But though I had got clear from them I 
was quite at a loss what to do, or which way 
to steer. If I went home, my father Id 
inquire where my jacket was, and I should 
be obliged to tell him, or else tell a false- 
hood to conceal it. So I went off towards 
Boston ; and at night I found I had walked 
about fifteen miles. 

Coming to a house, where I thought it 
possible I might be able to put up, I walked 
rather timidly up to the door, and knocked, 
upon which an aged woman came and 
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opened it, and inquired my business. I asked 
for a supper and a night’s Jodging ; and told 
her I had money, and would pay her a fair 
price ; so she consented to keep me, and I 
went in with her. : 

In about half an hour we sat down to sup- 
per. I found, by inquiry, that the family 
consisted of the aged lady, her husband, and 
a son; the two latter of whom were absent. 
My good landlady inquired where I was 
going, and how I came to be without a jack- 
et. I then wickedly made up and told her 
a false story about being sent to Boston on 
an errand of great importance, and how I 
had met with another boy on the road who 
had quarrelled with me; and how, in order 
to escape from him, I had run off without 
my jacket. The lady appeared to be satis- 
fied with the story, and told me that her hus- 
band was going to Boston, soon, in a sleigh; 
and would carry me, if I wished to ride. 

Soon after this, [ went to bed, but had 
scarcely got to sleep before I felt some one 
pushing me; which I soon found to be the 
son of the lady, who had just returned ; and 
after talking a little while, we both went to 
sleep. The next morning we rese early, 
and went down stairs and aie our breakfast. 
The husband, too, I found had got home, 
who said that he was going to Boston im- 
mediately, and after hearing my story he 
consented to carry me with him, and we 
stale off. I offered to pay the lady for my 
lodging and supper and breakfast, but she 
refused to take any thing, saying that I 
needed it more than she did. 

After a ride of two or three hours, we 
entered Boston. 1 got out of the sleigh and 
thanked the man, and was walking off, 
when he asked me how soon I wished to 
return. I told him that I did not intend to 
return with him. 
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I then ran down to one of the nearest 
wharves, where a number of vessels lay, and 
walked on board of one of them, and asked 
a man whom I saw on deck,*where the 
vessel was going. He said, To Philadel- 
phia. I asked him where the Captain was. 
He said, In the cabin. So I ran down and 
asked him if he wanted a cabin boy. He 
said he did not. TI told him I would go as 
a cabin boy, very cheap;—for only $4 a 
month ;—-so he consented to take me. 

While I was in the cabin, talking with 
the captain, the vessel left the wharf. Iran 
up on deck to see if the sails were set, and 
found they were; and that the vessel was 
making considerable headway down the 
harbor. I then for the first time, began to 
feel sorry for what I had done; and for 
having left the school and my parents, and 
thrown myself alone, on the wide world, 
without friends and without home. But 
these feelings were soon removed by the 
captain, who told me to take the broom and 
sweep down the quarterdeck. 

When I had swept down the quarterdeck, 
the captain told me to go down into the cabin, 
and set the table forthe supper. The vessel 
had now got quite out of the harbor, and 
beyond all the islands, and had commenced 
rolling and plunging in the sea. Having set 
the table, the captain came down and order- 
ed me to tell the cook to send down the 
supper. The cook gave me the coffee pot, 
and requested me to carry that down. 

I now began to have very unpleasant 
sensations in my stomach, but as I had never 
heard of sea sickness, and could not think 
what the matter was, I asked the captain’s 
opinion. He then told me about sea sick- 
ness; but said I had better keep at work, 
and perhaps it would soon pass off. How- 
ever, I soon began to vomit; but as this 
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part of my story will not be likely to prove 
very interesting, I will omit it. 

The third day of our passage, I heard the 
captain telling the mate that he hoped to he 
in Martinico, in ten or twelve days. This 
surprised me, for till now, I thought we 
were only going to Philadelphia. I asked 
the captain if we were really going to Mar- 
tinico, and he said yes, 

On our arrival in Martinico, which was 
about ten days afterward, I went on shore, 
one day, to find the captain, as he was want- 
ed for something on board the vessel. I had 
not gone far before some soldiers who were 
near the shore began to speak and hollow 
to me, with all their might; but as I did not 
understand them, and did not mind what 
they said, and as they thought I must be an 
American, one of them ran to me, and caught 
me up in his arms and carried me as swiftly 
as he could a considerable distance; and 
then put me down, and went back again to 
his comrades. 

On finding the captain, soon afterward, 
I related to him this strange adventure, 
which he soon explained by saying that the 
negro slaves, who had been condemned by 
the governor for some crime or other, to 
blast rocks to build wharves and walls, were 
just at that time about to blow up some rocks ; 
and that the French soldier took me in his 
arms to carry me beyond the reach of danger. 

I now informed the captain that I came 
ashore in pursuit of him; upon which we 


both returned on board the vessel. 
(Story not yet finished.) 





CONUNDRUMS. 


What is that which makes every one sick 
but those who swallow it? 
Why is an andiron like a yard stick ? 





GARDEN CONVERSATIONS. 


ANN AND HER GRANDFATHER 


? 
GRANDFATHER. 
Take care, take care my pretty maid, 
And do not heedless tread, 
Lest you that little worm destroy, 
That lies in its soft bed. 
ANN. 
O Grandpa, let me kill it now, 
It is a naughty worm; 
For it may soon much bigger grow, 
And then may do me harm. 
GRANDFATHER. 
It is a little harmless thing, 
So let it peaceful lie ; 
It soon will mount upon the wing, 
And round the garden fly. 
ANN. 
O! No Grandpa, it cannot fly, 
The creature has no wings ;— 
It will not hurt a worm to die, 
°T is such an ugly thing. 
GRANDFATHER. 
Hush, hush, my child, the God that made 
Both you, and me, made it; 
His wondrous skill and goodness formed 
All things as he saw fit. 
ANN. 
Grandpa, what did he make them for? 
They cannot work or sing; 
They are not fit for any use, 
Nor good for any thing. 
GRANDFATHER. 
Yes, all that God has made is good, 
Though you its use don’t know; 
This worm can work ;—’t is food for birds; 
So let it live and grow. 
Another time I’ll tell you more 
Of what this worm can do, 
And how it may lay up in store, 
Some useful thing for you. 


GRANDFATHER, (a few days afterwards.) 
Has Anna been a quiet child, 


And washed and combed her hair? 


Then she shall go this morning mild, 


And take the garden air 
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ANN. 
O! Grandpa, see that pretty thing, 
That sits upon the spray! 
How bright its little spotted wing! 
O see! it flies away! 
GRANDFATHER. 
Yes, Ann; and see that butterfly, 
That flutters round so gay; 
And do you wish it now to die!— 
You did the other day. 
ANN. 
I don’t remember that I wished 
This pretty bird were dead, 
I’m sure it must be innocent ;— 


I wish it may be fed. 


GRANDFATHER. 

You called it naughty, ugly worm, 
This is the very saine; 

But now it has another shape, 
As well as other name. 

It spun, and wound a little ball, 
Of silk, so soft and fine; 

That it would help to make a dress 
For you and Caroline. 

Now learn dear Ann, and don’t despise 
What you can’t understand ; 

Remember ’t was our Father, God, 
That formed them by his hand. 

The changes that they undergo, 
The use they are in all, 

May many useful lessons teach, 
Although you are but sngall. 

Your oldest sister Emily, 
Was once a tiny thing; 

But now she can most charmingly, 
Work, read, and play and sing. 
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And watched so untiringly through the long days 
To shield the dear creatures from harm? 


Come, tell us, thou harbinger of the glad spring, 
What vales have re-echoed thy notes :— 
°T is long since I’ve heard the sweet sound of thy 
voice, 
As through the clear ether it floats. 


But now thou hast come, with thy full tide of song, 
With us through the summer to dwell ;— 
I greet thee with rapture although where thou’st 
dwelt 
Through the winter thou never dost tell. 


Come, live in our garden; I’!l build you a box 
High up where no pussy can reach. 

We have plenty of fruit which I think you will like, 
We have apple, plum, cherry, and peach. 


And there you can leave your young brood without 
fear, 
To gather them fruit, nice and ripe; 
For I will take care that no one shall intrude 
To cause them one moment of fright. 


And there you can live so happy and free 
Secure from all danger and harm: 

No cat can climb up to your airy retreat, 
Nor school boy your dwelling alarm. 


And to pay me for all of my trouble and pains 
I shall ask no return but a song, 

And that will be pretty cheap payment I think, 
For one who sings all the day long. 


And when autumn writes on the forests—decay— 
And strews their sear leaves o’er the plain, 

Thou’lt leave us till spring with its soft balmy breath 
Shall freshen the valleys again. AUGUSTA. 





MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND DRESS. 






Say from what sunny retreat of earth Wuo has not heard of New Zealand? 
Hast thou come to tell us of spring?— What boy or girl cannot point it out on the 
“Gaastetieasuiarubar winter days, map of the world, and tell us how it consists 
5M of two large islands, situated in the South 


Say in what bower, or old hollow tree, Sea, a little to the southeastward of New 
Hast thou kept thy young nestlings so warm;— Holland; is inhabited by savages, &c. 
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And yet if these same boys and girls were 
asked to point their finger in the direction 
of New Zealand, could they do it? Some 
probably could ; but others could not. Some 
would point to the south; some to the 
southwest or west ; and others to the south- 
east. 

Now the truth is, it lies in two directions, 
southeast and southwest. Those of you 
who know that the earth is round, will not 
ask how this can happen. We find China, 
you know, by going either eastward or 
westward. 

But how far off is New Zealand? How 
far in a straight line, and how far in the 
usual course of travelling? What is the 
usual course? And if a cannon ball could 
be shot there, in either direction—southeast 
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These and a hundred similar questions 
might be asked about New Zealand ; useful 
questions, too, many of them. And yet we 
do not suppose one scholar in ten, in the 
schools where the Magazine goes, could 
answer them all. 

We might ask him what sort of clothes 
the people wear; what sort of houses they 
live in; what they eat and drink; what ob- 
ject or objects they worship ; and so on.— 
Some of the questions we could hardly 
answer ourselves.—However, we will take 
up a few of the hardest ones, and try. 

If a cannon ball could be shot from Boston 
to New Zealand, in a southeastern direction, 
it would have to go nearly two thirds of the 
way round the earth ; or almost 18,000 miles: 
if southwest, not much more than half that 


























or southwest—what places would it fly over? distance, or 10,000. 
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We will now tell you ROS about the 
Houses in New Zealand. First, examine the 
picture. Itrepresents the hut ofa chief, with 
part of the fence, round his garden. The 
roof of the house, as you see, is in the shape 
of a cone, and is thatched with rushes. The 
walls, when they have any (for it does not 
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appear that there are any, in the picture) are 
made of twigs covered with rushes. They 


have only one entrance, and that is narrow, 
with a sliding door, so much lower than the 
roof, that they have to crawl on their hands 
and knees to get through it—The garden 
s that which you see, on the left hand. 


fence, is 
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The New Zealanders do not eat in their 
houses but in an open space adjoining it, 
where they have a hole dug in the a 
to cook in. 

And how do they press? [I will tell you. 
The men and women both—for they dress 
just alike—wear an inner mat or tunic, fas- 
tened round their waist by a girdle; with 





an upper cloak over it, usually very coarse, 
but sometimes fine, and highly ornamented. 
Both these garments are made of a sort of 
flax which grows there; but different from 
ours. ‘They wear nothing on their head or 
feet, except feathers or other ornaments on 
the head. 
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Neck ornaments, and bracelets. 


These ornaments are numerous. The 
chiefs decorate their heads with plumes of 
feathers ; and the mantle is also often euri- 
ously embroidered. Both men and women 
wear combs in their hair, if they can get 
them ; and clusters of ornaments suspended 
from their ears, and round their necks. All 
of them, men, women} and children are fond 
of a gay dress. 

The picture represents the beautiful orna- 
ments which they wear round their necks: 
and at the lower part of it, are two bracelets ; 
which you know are a kind of ornament 
worn on the wrist. See how ingeniously 
they are all wrought! Ep. 


THE TWO PATHS. 
A GERMAN PARABLE. 

An instructer of a small village in the 
country of the Rhine, stood one day in his 
school, and taught ; and the sons and daugh- 
ters of the village sat round him and listened 
gladly. For his instructions were forcible 
and kind. And he spoke of a good and bad 
conscience, and of the still, small voice of 
the heart. 

When he had ended, he said to his schol- 
ars, Which of you can make a simile for 
me? Anda boy arose and said, I can easily 
relate a simile, but I do not know whether 
it will be correct. Express your idea! an- 
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swered the teacher; and the boy commen- 
ced: 

“ T compare the peace of a good and the 
restlessness of a bad conscience with two 
paths which I once travelled. When the sol- 
diers of the enemy passed through our village, 
they forced away my dear father, and took 
our horse. As our father did not return, our 
mother and all of us wept and lamented, and 
they sent me to the city after him. I went, 
and it was not until late at night that I 
returned, the same way, with a sorrowful 
heart; for | had not found my father. 

It was a dark night in autumn. The 
wind roared and howled in the oak and fir- 
trees, and among the rocks. The night 
ravens and the owls screeched. And in my 
soul was the belief that we had lost our 
father, and I thought of the lamentation of 
our mother on my returning home alone. 
I trembled wonderfully in the gloomy night, 
and the rustling of the leaves frightened me. 
And [ thought within myself, the heart of 
that mati may well be agitated thus, who 
lives with an evil conscience.” 

Children, said the teacher, would you like 
to wander in such a dark night, in a fruit- 
less search after a father, and hear nothing 
but the voice of the storm and the cries of 
beasts of prey ? 

O no. exclaimed the children all together, 
and shuddered. 

The boy resumed his narrative and said, 
“ At another time | went the same way with 
my sister, and we had purchased every 
thing that was beautiful in the city for a 
private festival, which our father was pre- 
paring for our mother, for the next day. 
And it was also late in the evening when 
we returned. But it was in the month of 


March, the heavens were clear and lovely, 
and above all it was as calm and still as in a 
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chamber, so that we could hear the singing 
and purling of the small stream that ran 
along the path, and the song of the night- 
ingale in the neighboring grove; and we 
walked together hand in hand, and were so 
delighted that we could scarcely speak. Our 
kind father at length approached us. Then 
I thought again within myself, such feelings 
must dwell in the soul of the man, who has 
performed many good actions.” 

This was the narrative of the boy. And 
the instructer looked upon his children 
smiling. But the children said with one 
accord; Yes! we will be good men too! 





TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ 
PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
No. IV. 
MY DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 

I suppose many of you attend school 
Some of you have very good teachers ; those 
who try to make you happy, and who wish 
you to become wise. Probably others have 
teachers that are unfaithful, and do not care 
whether you are happy or not. Such chil- 
dren I pity. I know how to pity them, for 
I was often obliged to go to such teachers 
when I was a child. There are some of 
you, who have no teachers, or who are sick 
or lame, and cannot go to school. Now I 
wish to tell. you all about one teacher, to 
whom every one of you can go. Who is 
he? you are all ready to ask. Before | 
answer, and tell you his name, let me tell 
you something about him. 1. He is very 
wise: He knows so much, that he can teach 
you as long as you can learn. 2. He is very 
kind: He never has been cruel, inattentive, 
or unjust to any one. 3. He is very good; 
No one can accuse him of ever doing wrong. 
4. He has been long employed in teaching, 
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and knows exactly what studies will do you 


the most good : He knows when you should 


begin, and will never request you to learn 
what is improper or useless. 

But will he teach me, if I go to him? it 
seems I hear you ask. Yes, his school is 
never so full, but that others can come into 
it, and what is more than all, he will teach 
you at any place where you desire it. His 
name is JEHovAH, our Father in Heaven. 
Hark! He speaks to you: “ Come ye children, 
hearken unto me; and I will teach you the 
Sear of the Lord.” Listen! “THe rear oF 
THE Lorp ts THE Beeinnine or Wispom.” 
He speaks again! “THey THAT SEEK ME 
EARLY SHALL FIND ME.” 

When he speaks, it becomes me to be 
silent. Your affectionate friend, 

P. RamMBLeER. 


No. V. 
MY YOUNG FRIENDS, 

I mentioned in my last letter a very inter- 
esting fact. But I have since learned that 
some of you are not willing to ask the 
Teacher 1 recommended to you, to admit 
you into his school. I am sorry, very sorry, 
to know this. I must now tell you, that 
those who are unwilling to do this, expose 
themselves to be Jed into danger and error. 
There are those who have most bitterly 
lamented their folly when it was too late. 
They have been made very unhappy by bad 
mstruction. One boy went to a teacher who 
told him that rum was good, and ir he drank 
it, it would “make a man of him.” But he 
feund afterwards it was false, for it led biim 
to kill his own father. A great many chil- 
dren at the House of Reformation, have been 
taught by bad teachers, and the conse- 
yuences you all knew. But none who have 


been willing to enter into the school which 
I recommend to you, have learned in it any 
thing which made them unhappy.—Pray 
think of it, and oblige your friend, 
PepacocuE RaMBLER. 





Written for Parley’s Magazine. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER VERSIFIED. 


Our Father! whose broad presence fills 
The heavens wide-spread domain, 

The children of thy flock shall sound 
Thy name, in hallowed strains. 


From sea, to earth’s remotest shore 
May thy blest kingdom come, 

And as in heaven, so on the earth, 
Thy will, O God, be done! 


As each successive day rolls by 
Wilt thou supply us food, 
And as our brother we forgive, 

Forgive us O our God! 


Oh, lead us not along the paths 
Beset with tempting snares, 
Secure from evil may we tread, 

Protected by thy care. 


Thine is the kingdom, thine the power, 
All other power is vain; 
We’ll sing thy matchless glories, Lord, 
Through countless years,—Amen! 
AUGUSTA, 





Tue Burp anp Lame.—Two neighbors, 
one blind and the other lame, wished to 
travel a considerable distance together. How 
do you think they managed ? The blind man 
carried the lame man, and the lame man 
directed the blind man where to go. 





A Question,—W hat is higher and hand- 
somer when the head is off'r 
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THOMAS AND HARRY.—THE LEVER. 


“Tuomas,” said Harry, “see here is a very 
large log, but I think that you and I can carry 
it well enough.” They wanted it for fire- 
wood. So Harry took a pole about ten feet 
long, and hung the log upon it by a piece of 
cord, which he found there, and then asked 
Thomas which end of the pole he chose to 
carry. Thomas, who thought it would be 
most convenient to have the weight near 
him, chose the end of the pole near which 
the weight was suspended, and put it upon 
his shoulder; while Harry took the other 
end. 

But when Thomas attempted to walk, he 
found that he could hardly bear the pres- 
sure ; but as he saw Harry walk briskly off 
with his share of the weight, he determined 
not to complain. 

As they were walking along, in this man- 
ner, a gentleman met them, and seeing poor 
Thomas “tugging away” so hard, he in- 
quired who had loaded bim in that way. 
“Harry ;” said he. “ But do you not know,” 
said the gentleman, “that he makes you 
carry about three quarters of the weight of 
the whole load ?” 

Harry replied that Thomas had chosen 
that end ; and that he should have told him 
of his mistake sooner, but he wished to take 
this very method to teach him the nature of 
alever. Then shifling the ends of the pole, 
so as to support that part which Thomas 
had done before, he asked him if he could 
walk any easier. “Indeed, I can,” said 
Thomas; “but I do not see why, since we 
carry just the same weight which we did 
before ; and just inthesame manner.” “ Not 
just in the same manner,” said the gentle- 
man; “for if you observe, the log is a great 
deal farther from your shoulder than from 
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Harry’s; by which means be now supports 
just as much as you did before; and you, 
on the contrary, as little as he did when I 
met you.” 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Thom- 
as; “I find there are a great many things 
which I did not know, nor even my mother, 
nor any of the ladies that come to our house.” 
“Well,” said the gentleman, “if you have 
acquired so much useful knowledge already, 
what may you expect to do, in a few years 
more ?” 

The gentleman now led Thomas into the 
house, and showed him a stick about four 
feet long, with a scale hung at each end. 
“Now,” said he, “if you place this stick 
over the back of a chair, so that it may rest 
exactly upon the middle, the two scales, as 
you see, will just balance each other. So, 
also, if I put a weight into one of the scales, 
and another of the same size into the other, 
they will still remain balanced.” 

“Tt is in this method,” he added, “that 
we weigh every thing that is bought, only 
for the sake of convenience, the beam of the 
scale, which is the same thing as this stick, 
is generally hung up to something else, by 
its middle. But let us now move the stick, 
and see what will be the consequences.” 

So he pushed the stick along in such a 
manner that when it rested upon the back 
of the chair, there were three feet of it on 
one side, and only one on the other. That 
side which was longest, instantly came to the 
ground, as heaviest. “ You see,” said he, 
“that if we would now balance them, we 
must put a greater weight on the shortest 
side.” So he kept adding weights till 
Thomas found that three pound on the 
shortest side would exactly balance one on 
the longest; for by as much as the longest 
side exceeded the shorter in length, by just 
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so much did the weight which was hung at 
that end, need to be lighter than that on the 
shorter side. 

“ This,” said the gentleman, “ is what they 
call a lever. You may thus learn the use 
of levers; for with their help, a man may 
move a weight which half a dozen could 
not move with nothing but their hands ;— 
and thus might a boy, like you, do more 
than a strong man, who did not know these 
secrets.” —Ep. 





WHAT IS A CLOCK GOOD FOR? 


Georce. What is the use of a clock, 
mother ; do tell me? 

Moruer. Iam surprised that you should 
ask such a question as that, my son. I 
should almost as soon thing of asking what 
a house is made for. 

G. A house is made to live in, and to eat 
and drink, and sleep, and read, and write in ; 
but here the clock stands, mother, day after 
day, and year after year, and nobody touches 
it, except to wind it up; and nobody, that I 
can see, very often uses it. 

M. Do you never use it ? 

G. Why, I sometimes look at it to see 
if it is time to go toschool. But I could go 
with Joseph when he comes along, just as 
well; and Joseph is always there in just 
the right time, mother. 

M. But if Joseph should be sick—what 
then ? : 

G. Then you could tell me. 

M. How could I tell you, without a 
clock ? 

G. Oh! in some way, mother. 

M. I should like to have you tell me 
what that “some way” is.— But do you 
never look at the clock at any other time, 
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except when you are going to school? How 
is it evenings ? 

G. Oh, I sometimes look at it to see 
when it is eight o’clock, and time for Frank- 
lin and [ to go to bed. 

Do you never make any other use 


M. 
of it? 

G. On Sundays, to know when to go to 
church. 

M. And is that all? When your young 
friends come to visit you, and say they were 
told to stay just an hour, and no more, is 
there no use for the clock ? 

G. There is, mother. 

M. The breakfast hour, you know, is at 
six ; do you never find it convenient to look 
at the clock to see how much longer you 
have for study, before you go to breakfast ? 

G. Sometimes I do. 

M. I think, then, that a clock is of some 
use, after all; even to you. And to me, 
George, it is very useful. How could I have 
breakfast and dinner and supper ready at the 
proper time, if T had no clock ?—Something, 
indeed, I could tell by the sun, in a clear 
day ; but not with much exactness: and in 
a cloudy day, I could tell nothing at all. 

G. But the clock disturbs me, mother. 
Here it stands ticking and ticking, all day ; 
and striking, too, every hour: and I get tired 
of it. If the ticking was not always just 
alike, or if instead of striking just so, always, 
it would play a tune every hour, I should 
be much better pleased with it. 

M. If you are occupied, George, with 
study, or work, or play, or thinking even,— 
I do not believe you will mind much about 
the ticking and striking of the clock. It 
never disturbs me, why should it trouble 
you. And suppose it were a little trouble- 
some. Does not its great usefulness more 
than make up for that? 
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It is a very strange conceit of yours, 
George, not to like a clock in the room. 
Most children are very fond of both clocks 
and watches. Indeed, I verily believe that 
if this clock were taken away, you would be 
one of ihe first to wish it back again, and that 
within a week, too. “When the well is 
dry, then they know the worth of water,” 
says the proverb. So, were you to go with- 
out a timepiece, only for one week, [ think 
you would begin to understand its value, 


Ep. 





THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

Tus is the name of a very pretty book 
of 123 pages, arranged in 14 chapters, with 
as many beautiful engravings. 

The story begins by telling about a child 
who used to rise in the morning with the 
sun’s first beams, and instead of staying in 
his room, where there was nothing but a 
bed and a looking glass, wander forth among 
the birds, and flowers, and butterflies, and 


ee 


light. The little birds warbled, and sang, and their odors. “The child’s heart was 


and fluttered, and hopped about; and the 


delicate wood flowers gave out their beauty self down, and almost thought he should 





insects. His favorite was the blue dragon- 
fly ; and he was never tired of seeing her. 

This dragonfly told him—so the story says, 
for story tellers seem to make insects and 
birds and beasts and flowers and every thing 
else talk, you know,—she told him whata 
merry life she led “in the green wood ; how 
she sometimes played hide and seek with 
her play-fellows under the broad leaves of 
the oak and the beech trees; or hunt-the- 
hare along the still waters, or sometimes 
quietly watched the sunbeams as they flew 
busily from moss to flower, and from flower 
to bush, and shed life and warmth over 
all.” 

After this adventure, and many more, the 
child is represented as growing still more 
tired of his gloomy close hut, and still more 
fond of going abroad. Sv at last he conelud- 
ed to go out into the green wood of which 
the dragonfly bad told him such pleasant 
stories. This he found far more beautiful 
and lovely even than she had described it. 

There was no end to his (the child’s) de- 
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full of joy, even to the brim. He set him- 
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like to take root and live for ever among the 


sweet plants and flowers.” 
Here is the sixth chapter of the “Story 


without an end,” entire and unaltered. 

“ And as the child sat there, a little mouse 
rustled from among the dry leaves of the 
former year, and a lizard half glided from 
a crevice in the rock, and both of them fixed 
their bright eyes upon the little stranger ;— 
and when they saw that he designed them 
no evil, they took courage, and came nearer 
to him. 

“T should like to live with you, said the 
child to the two little creatures, in a soft 
subdued voice, that he might not frighten 
them. Your chambers are so snug, so warm 
and yet so shaded, and the flowers grow in 
at your windows, and the birds sing you 
their morning song, and call you to table 
and to bed with their clear warblings. 

“ Yes, said the mouse, it would be all very 
well, if all the plants bore nuts and moss, 
instead of those silly flowers; and if I were 
not obliged to grub under ground, in the 
spring, and gnaw the bitter roots, whilst they 
are dressing themselves in their fine flowers, 
and flaunting it to the world, as if they had 
endless stores of honey in their cellars. 

“Hold your tongue, interrupted the lizard 
pertly, do you thing because you are grey 
that other people must throw away their 
handsome clothes, or let them lie in the dark 
wardrobe under ground, and wear nothing 
but grey too? I am not so envious, The 
flowers may dress themselves as they like, 
for me; they pay for it out of their own 
pockets, and they feed bees and beetles from 
their cups; but what I want to know is, of 
what use are birds in the world? Sucha 
fluttering and chattering, truly, from morn- 
ing early, to evening late, that one is worried 
and stunned to death, and there is never a 


day’s peace for them. And they do nothing, 
only snap up the flies and the spiders out of 
the mouths of such as I. For my part, I 
should be perfectly satisfied, provided all the 
birds in the world were flies and beetles. 

“The child changed color, and his heart 
was sick and saddened when he heard their 
evil tongues. He could not imagine how 
any body could speak ill of the beautiful 
flowers, or scoff at his beloved birds. He 
was waked out of a sweet dream, and the 
wood seemed to him lonely and desert, and 
he was ill at ease. He started up hastily, 
so that the mouse and the lizard shrunk 
back alarmed, and did not look around 
them till they thought themselves safe out 
of the reach of the stranger with the large 
severe eyes.” 


Here is chapter XIII, only it is a—little 
abridged, or shortened. 

“The child walked forth alone, upon the 
fresh, dewy cornfield. A thousand little 
suns glittered in his eyes, and a lark soared 
warbling above his head. And the lark pro- 
claimed the joys of the coming year, (for it 
was pow spring) and awakened endless 
hopes, while she soared circling, higher and 
higher, (as larks often do) tll at length her 
song was like the soft whisper of an angel 
holding converse with the spring, under the 
blue areh of heaven. The child had seen 
the earth-colored little bird rise up before 
him, and it seemed to him as if the earth had 
sent her forth from her bosom as a messen- 
ger to carry joy and thanks up to the sun 
because he had turned his beaming counte- 
nance again upon her in love and bounty. 
As the lark wheeled in higher and higher 
circles, her song sounded still softer and 
sweeter. 

“ But the lark now dropped suddenly to 
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the earth, for her little body was too heavy 
for the ambient ether, and her wings were 
neither large nor strong enough for the pure 
element. 

“Then the red corn poppies langhed at 
the homely looking bird, and cried to one 
another and to the surrounding blades of 
corn, in a shrill voice ; 

“Now you may see what comes of flying 
so high and striving and straining after mere 
air: people only lose their time, and bring 
back nothing but weary wings, and an empty 
stomach. That vulgar looking ill-dressed 
little creature would fain raise herself above 
us all, and she has kept up a mighty noise. 
And now, there she lies on the ground, and 
can hardly breathe, while we have stood 
still, where we are, sure of a good meal, and 
have staid like people of sense where there 
is something substantial to be had; and in 
the time she has been fluttering and singing, 
we have grown a good deal taller and fatter. 

“The other little red-caps chattered and 
screamed their assent so loud that the child’s 
ears tingled, and he wished he could chastise 
them for their spiteful jeers; when a cyane 
said, in a soft voice, to her younger play- 
mates; ‘ Dear friends, be not led astray by 
outward show, nor by discourse which re- 
gards only outward show. The lark is, in- 
deed, weary ; and the space into which she 
has soared is void ; but the void is not what 
the lark sought, nor is the seeker returned 
empty home. She strove after light and 
freedom; and light and freedom has she 
proclaimed. She left the earth and its 
enjoyments, but she has drunk of the pure 
air of heaven, and has seen that it is not the 
earth but the sun which is steadfast. And if 
earth has called her back, it can keep noth- 
ing of her, but what is its own. Her sweet 
voice and her soaring wings belong to the 
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sun, and will enter into light and freedom 
long after the foolish prater shall have sunk 
and been buried in the dark prison of the 
earth.’ The lark heard her wise and friendly 
discourse, and with renewed strength, she 
sprang once more into the clear and beauti- 
ful blue: 

“Then the child clapped his hands for 
joy, that the sweet bird had flown up again, 
and that the red-caps must hold their tongues 
for shame.” 

This is by no means, the end of the story ; 
but, we have room for no more. And if 
we had, we should not come to any end; 
for the story itself has no end; as we have 
already told you.—Eb. 





HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC AMONG THE JEWS. 


Music is of two kinds;—vocat, or that 
which is made wholly by the voice; and 
INSTRUMENTAL, or that which is made by 
means of instruments. Sometimes they are 
combined, as when a person plays on an 
instrument and sings at the same time. 

Music is very ancient. Jubal, who lived 
before the deluge, was said to be the father 
of those who played on the harp and the 
organ. 

Singing is first mentioned in the history 
of Jacob. Laban complained that Jacob 
went away from him so abruptly that he did 
not have an opportunity to accompany him 
with mirth and with songs, with tabret and 
with harp. 

As soon as the children of Israel were 
fairly over the red Sea, Moses composed a 
song and sung it with the men; while his 
sister Miriam, at the head of the women, 
also sung it, with dancing and playing on 
instruments. 
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David, had a great taste for music, and 
was also called the “sweet singer of Israel.” 
He appeinted many of the Levites to sing 
and play on instruments in the tabernacle. 
Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun were his three 
great music masters. ‘These three teachers 
had in all 24 sons—Asaph four, Jeduthun 
six, and Heman fourteen. T'hey were also 
music masters ; and were placed at the head 
of 24 great bands that served by turns, after 
David’s death, in the temple of Solomon. 
These bands of music were some of them 
very large. As it was the whole business 
of their lives to Jearn and practise music, 
vocal or instrumental, it is to be supposed 
that they understood it well.—They had 
female musicians in the temple, as well as 
males; but they were generally daughters of 
the Levites. 

Kings, too, had their particular music. 
Asaph was David’s music master.— Ezra 
mentions 200 singing men and singing wo- 
men who came back with him from the 
captivity at Babylon. 

What their music was in those days, we 
do not so well know. It is probable that it 
was a mixture of several voices all singing 
together in the same tune; and that it con- 
sisted of only one part, and was not made 
up, as now, of bass, tenor, treble, &c. They 
also accompanied it, with music on instru- 
ments. 

Of instruments, they had very many kinds. 
They had the harp, the pipe, the violin, the 
tabret, the lyre, the psaltery, the cymbal, the 
sambuce, the flute, the trumpet, the drum, &c. 

You will find singing mentioned in nearly 
every book, in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; and sometimes in every chapter, for 
a considerable space together. Paul and 
Silas sang praises even at midnight; and 
Paul and James speak of singing psalms 
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and hymns, and spiritual songs ; to say noth- 
ing of the employments of the angels and 
glorified spirits, mentioned in Revelation ; 
and of the praises of the angels on the night 
of the birth of the Redeemer. 

We do not read that there were any of the 
27 music masters of David that had bad 
voices or were destitute of an ear for music, 
or a taste for it. How happens it then that 
so many make such a complaint nowadays ? 
— Why are not our voices as good as those 
of the Levites, and our taste for music as 
universal ? 

There is a strange diffidence, in some 
children, about learning to sing, which they 
ought to try to get rid of; for it is greatly in 
the way of success, He that is afraid he 
shall make some mistake, or do something 
wrong, will be more likely to do so, than if 
he had more confidence. You should go 
before the singing master with the same 
confidence with which you go before the 
teacher of Latin, or Greek, or French; for 
you are almost as sure of success in the 
one case as in the other.—Eb. 





DOING GOOD. JUVENILE ASSOCIATIONS, 


Mr. Editor, 

I was upon the point of resuming my 
pen, to urge the importance of doing some- 
thing to direct the attention of the young 
to their hidden powers, and upon the means 
by which they may be brought forward, 
when I was encouraged, by seeing that 
another of your correspondents had felt 
that the subject was one which the young 
at least should consider. I feel highly 
obliged to him, and hope that he or some 
other of your readers will enlarge upon this 
subject. Your correspondent seemed to 
think that the plan of establishing a public 














Lyceum and repository of books and curiosi- 
ties, would be difficult to execute. He would 
have home to be more particularly our 
theatre of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, and would approve of “a kind of 
family lyceum ;” but how is it possible to 
awaken every family upon the Subject so 
that they may form a family lyeeum? From 
the exertions Of a few is it possible now to 
do much more than has been done? If we 
try to act alone, we throw away our efforts 
upon others: and no sensibility on this sub- 
ject will be excited among the greater class 
of human beings. A society acts by exam- 
ple-—not only on its own members, but on 
others, and it is the foundation of other 
societies. Besides their numerous advan- 
tages to the young, associations introduce 
them in a degree into those relations and 
that kind of intercourse they will have with 
the world when they arrive at maturer life. 
For these reasons public societies seem to 
me to be vastly more eflicacious, in a cause 
like this, than private endeavors, or the fam- 
ily circle; and the only way likely to be 
crowned with success. 

I traced in my former communication a 
sketch of a society, such as I believed would 
be a source of interest and improvement, 
even to other generations as well as to our- 
selves. Your correspondent’s objections 
and all other difficulties, as it seems to me, 
may be overpowered by a few modifications. 
He draws his inferences from a society 
established for “mutual improvement,” of 
which he was a member; but a society of 
such a general nature among boys would 
contain the sure elements of destruction, or 
if it might survive, would never accomplish 
its primitive design, and I propose a direct 
object, on that account, when forming a 
sketch of a society—I think the various 
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difficulties in establishing such an institution 
as I suggested, could be obviated by some 
regulations of the following kind. 

“That every person entering the society, 
should sign a pledge that he would endeavor 
to promote its objects, and consider himself 
bound by its regulations. 

“That a superintendent should be appoint- 
ed of age and discretion, who should be con- 
sulted on all affairs of importance, as the 
buying of books, making regulations, &e. 
but leaving the society at the same time as 
independent and unrestricted as possible. 

“That no books belonging to the society 
should be sold, unless considered as unfit 
for the purposes of a library by a majority 
of the members and the superintendent.” 

As the object would be to form a library, 
this last regulation would be very important. 
By such means, were the society organized, 
it would continue in unity and flourish. 
Some such Institution would be useful in 
many ways, therefore I hope the subject 
may solicit the consideration and support of 
those who wish to “do good.” EE. G. O. 


* 


Curistmas Pre.—A lady in England was 
at the pains to prepare for her friends a 
Christmas Pie, which, when taken to the 
oven, weighed 238 pounds. It consisted of 
a large piece of beef, two legs of veal, two 
legs of pork, three hares, six rabbits, three 
geese, four pheasants, eight partridges, two 
turkeys, four fowls, and upwards of 100 
pounds of flour.—How silly a way of spend- 
ing time@nd strength, and money! 


MISCELLANY. 











CONUNDRUM. 


If you throw a man out of a window, 
what does he first fall against ? 
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SONG. O gloomy Pine. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music 


First and Second Voice. 
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gloomy pme! O gloomy pine, Thy foliage fadeth never! In 
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summer when the west wind blows, In winter when it hails and snows— O 
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gloomy pine! O gloomy pine, Thy leaves are green for - 
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0 poomy pine! O ancient pine, Thou evergreen though gloomy pine, 
u’st been to me a pleasure; Thou teachest me a lesson; 
How often on a Christmas night How’er may change th’inconstant scene, 
A branch of thee hath brought delight— Hope changeth not, is always green; 
© gloomy pine! O ancient pine, O evergreen though gloomy pine, 
Thou art a precious treasure. Thou teachest me a lesson. 


4 
O © gm pine! O gloomy pine, 


Y Tse fadeth never! 
In suf™mer when the west wind blows, 
In winter when it hails and snows, 
O gloomy pine! O gloomy pine, 
Thy leaves are green for ever. 
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STORY OF AGESILAUS AND PHARNA- 
BAZUS. 

AcesiLaus, king of Sparta, was not only 
a brave warrior, but a very wise man. It 
was he who made the famous answer to the 
inquiry ; What boys ought to learn ? “'Those 
things,” he replied, “which they will have 
to practice when they come to be men.” 

It happened, once, that the Persians were 
engaged in a war with a nation to which 
king Agesilaus and the Spartans were friend- 
ly. They were therefore invited to come 
and help them. As soon as the Persians 
heard of it. they were anxious to make 
peace; for they did not like to fight with 
such brave men as the Spartans, with king 
Agesilaus at their head. So Pharnabazus 
the Persian general, sent to king Agesilaus, 
desiring to treat for peace ; and he consented 
to the proposal; and a day and place was 
appointed for the purpose. 

When the day came, Agesilaus arrived 
first on the spot, but not finding Pharnaba- 
zus, he and his soldiers sat down upon the 
grass, and as it was the dinner hour, they 
pulled out their provisions—some coarse 
bread and onions—and began to eat. In 
the middle sat Agesilaus himself, in nowise 
distinguished from the rest of them, either 
by his clothing or his fare ; nor was there 
one in the whole army who was more ex- 
posed to every sort of hardship than the king. 
This made him very much beloved and res- 
pected by all his soldiers. 

It was not long before the first servants of 
Pharnabazus arrived. They brought with 
them rich and costly carpets to spread upon 
the ground for their master to recline upon. 
Next arrived unother troop who began to 
erect a spacious tent, with silken hangings 
to screen him and his train from the heat 
of the sun. After these came a company 
VoL. 11. 4 
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of cooks and confectioners with a great 
many loaded horses, carrying upon their 
backs all the materials of an elegant enter- 
tainment. Last of all appeared Pharnabazus 
himself, glittering with gold and jewels and 
adorned with a long purple robe, after the 
fashion of the east. He also wore bracelets 
upon his arms, and was mounted upon a 
beautiful horse, that was as guadily attired 
as himself. 

As he came near and beheld the simple 
manners of the Spartan king and his sol- 
diers, he could not help scoffing at their 
poverty, and making comparisons between 
their mean appearance and his own magnifi- 
cence. All that were with him seemed to 
be infinitely diverted with the wit and acute 
remarks of their general, except a single per- 
son who had served in the Grecian armies, 
and wastherefore better acquainted with the 
manners and discipline of those people. 
This man was highly valued by Pharnaba- 
zus, for his understanding and honesty ; and 
therefore when he observed that he said 
nothing, he asked him to give his opinion, 
as the rest had done theirs. 

“ Since then,” replied he, “you command 
me to speak my opinion, O Pharnabazus, I 
must tell you that the very thing which 
causes so much mirth to the rest of the 
company is the reason of my fears. On our 
side, indeed, I see gold and jewels and pur- 
ple, in abundance ; but when I look for men 
I can find nothing but barbers, cooks, con- 
fectioners, fiddlers, dancers, and every thing 
that is most unmanly and unfit for war. On 
the Green side, I discern none of these 
costly trifles, but I see iron that forms their 
weapons, and their impenetrable arms. 1 
see men who have been brought up to des- 
pise every hardship, and face every danger, 
who are accustomed to observe their ranks, 
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to obey their leader, to take every advantage 
of their enemy, and to fall dead in their 
places, rather than to turn their backs. Were 
the contest about who should best dress a 
dinner, or curl the hair, I should not doubt 
that the Persians would gain the advantage ; 
but in a pitched battle, where the prize is 
won by hardiness and valor, I cannot help 
dreading men who are inured to wounds 
and labors and sufferings; nor can I think 
that the Persian gold will ever be able to 
resist the Grecian iron.” 
Pharnabazus was so struck with the truth 
and justness of these remarks, that from 
that very hour he determined to contend no 
more with such invincible troops, and bent 
all his cares towards making peace with the 
Spartans; by which means he preserved 
himself and his country from destruction. 


Those of cur readers who have seen the 
“ Life of Marion,” an American general in 


the revolution, will be reminded by this 
story of Agesilaus, eating his coarse bread 
and onions, of Gen. Marion and his soldiers, 
sitting on the ground or a log, and eating 
roasted potatoes, when a British officer came 
one day. with a flag to make an exchange of 


prisoners. The British officer, too, like the 
Persian, thought it would be very hard work 
to conquer such officers and soldiers; and 


so he found it, when he came to the trial. 
Ep. 





LOVE TO PARENTS. 

NevEnr, perhaps, was there-such an affect- 
ing example of love to parents, as that set 
forth by our Savior, in his last earthly mo- 
ments. For though he was in bitter suffer- 
ing, and, as one would think, might have 
safely trusted his dear mother in the bands 
of so intimate a friend and good a disciple as 
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Jehn was, he did not fail to discover them 
both in the crowd, and give them the kindest 
as well as most striking directions. To his 
mother he said “ Behold thy son!”—To John, 
“ Behold thy mother! "—This was enough. 
A thousand words could have done no more. 
And we are told the consequences. From 
that hour, the beloved: John took her to live 
with him, at his own house. 

In Mr. Taylor’s “ Views of the Savior,” a 
book for the young, is an interesting chap- 
ter on this subject, which concludes with 
the following lines, only I have made one or 
two slight alterations. They are supposed 
to be spoken by some penitent youth. 


MY MOTHER. 
“ Often into folly straying, 
O my mother ! how I’ ve grieved her! 
Often heard her for me praying, 
Till the gushing tears relieved her; 
And she gently rose and smiled, 
Whispering, God will keep my child. 


She was youthful then, and sprightly, 
Fondly on my father leaning, 

Sweet she spoke,—-her eyes shone brightly- 
And her words were full of meaning; 

Now,—an autumn leaf decayed— 

I, perhaps, have made it fade. 


Well, whatever ills betide thee, 
Mother, in them all I'll share ; 
In thy sickness watch beside thee, 

And beside thee kneel in prayer. 
Best of mothers! on my breast, 
Lean thy head, and sink to rest!”’ 


Anecpore. A little girl asked her father to 
get her one of the coarse plaid shawls, so fashion- 
able, at present, and yet,so warm. I will get one, 
my dear, for a horse blanket, said he. Well, I 
don’t care, father, she replied: the horse may 
wear it nights, but I’ ll wear it days. 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S STORY. 


(Concluded from the last number.) 

Axsovur a week afterward | again went on 
shore and saw some sailors who spoke En- 
glish. ‘They told me they belonged to an 
English man-of-war which was then in the 
harbor. As I had liberty to be on shore 
that day, and as they had strongly invited 
me, I went on board of a beautiful English 
frigate whose decks were covered with sail- 
ors, some of whom entered into conversa- 
tion with me. 

After | had been on board about half an 
hour, I went to find the person I came on 
board with, and having found him, (after a 
hard task of locking at the faces of every 
sailor, for they were all dressed alike,) I told 
him I wanted to go ashore. He pointed 
towards the stern of the vessel, and said I 
must inquire of one of the men there. So 
I went and asked him to let me go on shore 
in the boat. He asked ine how I came on 
board. After I had informed hiin, he inquired 
if I should like to go to England in the 
frigate, as she would go to sea in the morn- 
ing. I told him I liked the brig and the 
officers I was now with. He told me I 
could not go back to them, but if I would 
go with him, he would give me $8 per 
month; and I finally concluded to go. I 
then requested permission to go on board 
the brig and inform the captain what I had 
done ; but he was unwilling.—He proved to 
be the second lieutenant. 

Early in the morning, the frigate got un- 
der weigh and proceeded to sea, and arrived 
in England after a passage of 30 days. 

As I was not much pleased with the 
master and officers of the frigate, we had 
no sooner arrived in London than I got my« 
pay, went on board of an American ship 


bound to New York, which was ready to 
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sail, and asked the captain if I might go to 
America in his ship. He said if I would 
work my passage, he would carry me. I 
gladly consented to do so. 

On our passage, we saw a large ship on 
our weather bow. At night it commenced 
blowing a hurricane, and all our sails which 
we dared to set, were completely split to rib- 
bons. The next day the storm continued, 
and raged with the utmost violence. At 
night, the sea grew white and foamed and 
roared, and the vessel tossed and plunged, 
and for my own part 1 began to wish my- 
self at home at work in the fields. 

But these thoughts were soon interrupted 
by the cry of “Set the main top-sail.” My- 
self; with three or four others were now 
upon the main-top-sail yards; and as soon 
as possible we obeyed the orders. The 
decks, which had. before been completely 
soaked, soon began to dry, for the sun was 
shining brightly ; though the wind still con- 
tinued, and the sea was as heavy, if not 
heavier than before. 

Sail ho! shouted the captain from the 
quarter deck. Weall looked in the direction 
to which the captain pointed, where a small 
white speck was visible. We then ran up 
the shrouds, and discovered a large brig. 

Sail ho! shouted the captain again ; and 
a little way ahead of the other was another 
brig. Come, my men, says the captain, 
how is it that I see them all first? Sail ho! 
shouted the 2nd officer. Where? said the 
captain. On the lee bow, sir. What do you 
make of her? A schooner, lying to, sir. 
Very well, says the captain, the wind has 
abated, and we will set the fore-top-sail and 
jib. Ina few moments the vessel plunged 
into the sea, but soon rose again. The 
breeze was so strong that we soon gained 
considerable headway. 
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All hands of us on board then went to 
breakfast, and on coming up on deck after- 
ward, we saw the schooner steering for us. 
The captain then ‘prepared our ship, and 
outsailed her ; for she was rather a suspicious 
looking vessel. x 

After the adventures of this day, nothing 
of any importance occurred until three days 
before our arrival, when we saw another 
suspicious looking schooner, which chased 
and overtook us, and we were boarded by a 
number of men who inquired for our money. 
The captain told them he had no money on 
board, but was from Liverpool, with freight. 
They then took all the small articles of value 
they could find, and after searching and 
finding no money, they left us, saying they 
must take me with them. TI refused to go, 


and the captain did all he could to persuade 
them not to take me, but they said their 
captain wanted a boy, and they would not 


alter their purpose. 

After they had all got into their boat and 
I was descending to enter it, they pushed 
off, just as I was stepping in, and I was pre- 
cipitated into the water; but being a good 
swimmer, I swam round under the ship, to 
the other side, and climbed up. Not being 
tired at all by my exertions, I went on board 
and crept down slily into the cabin and lay 
down. On looking out of the cabin win- 
dows, I saw the pirate boat pulling back to 
the schooner. I then went upon deck. 

The mate now told me that after I fell 
overboard, the pirates tried to catch me, and 
waited some time for me to rise; but by 
my not rising, they concluded I never 
would, and rowed away, exclaiming that 
the poor fellow had gone to “ Davy Jones’s 
locker.” 

With a fair wind and plenty of sail set, 
we had a pleasant run to New Yoil:, where 
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I remained a short time; and then shipped - 
on board of another vessel. 


Here the sailor’s story breaks off rather 
abruptly. He does not tell how old he now 
was; whether he went home from New 
York to see his poor parents, and ask pardon 
of them for running away, or whether he 
has made up his mind to be a sailor as long 
as he lives. We hope if our friend in Sa- 
lem should meet with him again, he will 
let us know something more of his history 





SCHOOL BOY’S DIALOGUE. 
For Parley’s Magazine. 

Raymond. 1 cannot conceive, Oliver, 
what you mean, by calling Harrington the 
first scholar in school. 

Oliver. Surely he is the first scholar, 
Raymond. Who so correct in every lesson, 
and so ready in all the exercises ? 

R. Ready enough, to be sure; but he 
is not always at the head of his class. I am 
there quite as often as he is. 

O. Yes, Raymond, you get there some- 
times, when during the recital you take a 
sly peep at your book, or have your lesson 
written out on your slate or a bit of paper. 

R. Who says I do so? 

O. Who says so? Why, don’t we all 
see you? We do not like to be called 
tell-tales, or we should mention the matter 
to the teacher. It was really odd to hear 
you mistake the answer the other day, and 
we could not help Jaughing when the mas- 
ter said you would have done grandly, had 
it happened to be the next question. Har- 
rington got up that day, and he is not very 
likely to lose his place, I think. 

R. That signifies nothing. It does not 
prove that Harrington is the first scholar. 
He is by no means much of a geritleman. 
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O. A school-boy hardly pretends to be 
very much of a gentleman; but Harrington 
is a very gentlemanly school-boy. Not one 
amongst us is so truly kind and polite. “He 
thinks of us all before he thinks of himself, 
and gives up every thing he likes best, to 
please and oblige us. There is not a boy 
in school, unless it may be you, Raymond, 
but what loves Harrington. 

R. Neither does that prove that he is a 
gentleman, or gentlemanly. 
clothes,—do look at his clothes. They were 
never made by a tailor; they don’t set as 
my clothes set. 

O. That’s a good one! As if the set of 
the clothes made the gentleman. 

R. I did not mean the set alone; but 
Harrington’s clothes are coarse, and some- 
times even patched. Now look at my 
clothes. I wear the finest cloth in school; 
—and I carry a watch, too. 

QO. And so you are the most of a gentle- 
man, and the first scholar ? Hey, Raymond ? 

R. I said no such thing :—but I heartily 
despise a patch, and every body who wears 
a patch ; and [ always will despise them. 

O. Well done! Then I suppose you 
heartily despise me, and all the rest of the 
boys. But I don’t care. Nobody can play 
much without having a patch now and then, 
Shall we go to play, now, Raymond ? 

R. No, J atm not going to play. I have 
no time to play; but your dear friend 
Harrington, has time for every thing. 

O. That is true, though you speak so 
jeeringly ; and it is because he takes care of 
his minutes. The master told us the other 
day, that if we took care of our minutes, we 
should have time for every thing. He said 
—*Drops make the ocean, minutes make 
the years,” and I shall try to remember it. 

R. You can remember what you like. 


Look at his. 
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I don’t want to remember any thing that the 
master says, or that you say,—or your friend 
Harrington either. 

O. Come, Raymond, 1 am sure I did not 
mean to make you fretful. Do let us go to 
the play-ground. 

No, indeed! Not I, (retreating hastily as 
he speaks, and stumbling over some brush- 
wood &c. tearing his clothes in a sad manner.) 

O. O dear, Raymond! what will you 
do now? Your elegant new clothes are al- 
most ruined. 

R. °Tis a bad job indeed! They have 
only been worn two days, and now they 
must be patched. 

O. Patched! Why, Raymond, then you 
will have to “heartily despise” your own 
self. I was thinking it must come to that 
before you were brought to a right way of 
feeling ; and if this accident, bad as it is, 
should help you to begin the work of re- 
formation, we shall all have great reason to 
rejoice in it. 





SKETCHES OF PARIS. 

Parts, the capital of France, is situated 
on both sides of the river Seine, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall, fifteen miles in extent; 
in Which are about fifty gates. 

The whole number of streets in Paris, is 
1180. Besides these, there are 120 cul-de- 
sacs, or courts, 158 passages, 27 alleys, 32 
crossways, 72 places, or squares, 10 cloisters, 
22 courts, 7 inclosures, and 47 market-places. 
The town was lighted, in 1830, by 4,533 
lamps, having 10,672 burners ; besides 482 
lamps belonging to public establishments.— 
The public conveyances of Paris, are 470 
post chaises, 900 hackney coaches, and a 
great many cabriolets, omnibuses, dames- 
blanches, &c. 
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The streets are mostly narrow, and rather 
dirty. ~ Across the river are 19 bridges, 
several of which are of iron, and very beau- 
tiful. Along the river, on both sides, are 
about 50 quays, or wharves. The houses 
are mostly of stone ; and many are seven or 
eight stories high. The city is supplied 
with water, partly by aqueducts, and partly 
from the river. In the public places of the 
city, there are no less than 86 fountains. 

Besides a great many other public build- 
ings and noble institutions in Paris, which 
we have not room to describe, or even to 
mention, there are no less than 22 hospitals. 
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Into these hospitals about 50,000 sick, lame, 
or infirm people are admitted in a year. 
The whole number there at once, is from 
12,000 to 15,000. The number of beds in 
these hospitals is not less than 15,000. In 
only two of them there are 8,400. 

] have already told you that there are in 
Paris 74 public squares. One of these is call- 
ed the Place Vendome, and is very beautiful. 
Another is the Place Carrousel, and near it 
is the splendid palace of the Tuilleries. In 
one part of this palace is a triurmphal arch 
erected by Napoleon, in 1806, to commem- 
orate the glory of the French armies. 





Triumphal Arch of the Tuilleries. 


The engraving is designed to represent 
this triumphal arch of the Tuilleries. Its 
front, as you see is covered with sculptured 
figures of armed men, on foot and on horse- 
back. 

Paris contains over 800, 000 inhabitants, 
or many more than the whole state of Mas- 
sachusetts. The food consumed in this 
great city is immense. In 1829, it consisted 
of 69,136 oxen, 13,796 cows, 63,411 calves, 
362,600 sheep, 81,119 hogs and wild boars, 
besides about 7,000,000 pounds of meat 


ready killed. Also about 2,750,000 Ibs. of 
cheese, $ 825,840 worth of sea fish, $ 150,960 
of oysters, $106,560 of fresh water fish, 
€ 1,465,200 of poultry and game, $ 1,753,800 
of butter, $777,000 of eggs, 547,500 sacks 
of flour, and 100,000 bushels of — 

D. 


CONUNDRUM. 
How can a person live eighty years, and 
see only twenty birthdays? 
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FINDING COWSLIPS 





THE JOYFUL 


The joyous spring has come again, 
It glads my heart to see 

The springing of the tender grass, 
The blossgms of the tree. 


Oh, I do love the breath of spring, 
It is so soft and clear, 
It seems to have its dwelling-place, 


In some far purer sphere. 


Again the melody of birds 
Is wafted o’er the vales, 

And through the wilderness of green 
The baliny zephyr sails. 


The primrose, eldest child of spring, 


Its showy head uprears, 
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SPRING. 


Now forth the busy farmer goes, 
And roots out all the weeds, 
And carefully prepares the earth 

To sow the various seeds. 


I too must well improve my mind, 
And cultivate the soil, w 

And then the harvest will reward, 
My spring and summer’s toil. 


If it neglected lies in youth, 
°T will prove a barren field, 
And in the autumn hour of life, 
No golden harvest yield. AvGUSTA 











If you would destroy your own repose, 
disturb that of your neighbor. 


And yellow cowslips lave their brows 
In morning’s dewy tears. 
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THE BREAD FRUIT. 


Tue tree which bears the bread fruit, is 
one of the noblest and most beautiful trees 
in the known world. It isa native of the 
South Sea Islands ; especially of Otaheite, 
the Ladrones, &c. The following descrip- 
tion of it, written by Capt. Dampier, a cele- 
brated navigator, 147 years ago, though in 
the old fashioned style, is the best with 
which we are acquainted. 

“The bread fruit grows on a large tree, 
as big and high as our largest apple trees; 
it hath a spreading head, full of branches 
and dark leaves. The fruit grows on the 
boughs like apples, it is as big as a penny loaf 
when wheat is five shillings the bushel ; it 
is of a round shape, and hath a thick tough 
rind. When the fruit is ripe, it is yellow 
and soft, and the taste is sweet and pleasant. 
‘Fhe natives use it for bread. They gather 
it when full grown, while it is green and 
hard; then they bake it in an oven, which 
scorcheth the rind, and maketh it black. 
Then they scrape off the outside black crust, 
and there remains a tender, thin crust, and 
the inside is soft, tender and white, like the 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BREAD FRUIT TREE. 


crumb of a penny loaf. There is neither seed 
nor stone in the inside, but all of a pure 
substance, like bread. It must be eaten new; 
for if it be kept above twenty-four hours, it 
grows harsh and choky ; but is very pleasant 
before it is stale. This fruit lasts in season 
eight months in the year, during which the 
natives eat no other sort of bread kind.” 

This fruit has been often said by other 
writers to be as large as a child’s head; but 
this account is not much more exact than 
Dampier’s. Its taste is said to be intermedi- 
ate between that of bread and®roasted chest- 
nuts; and is said to be very nourishing.— 
The fruit of two or three trees will support 
a person a whole year. There are many 
ways of cooking this fruit, but baking and 
roasting are the most common. 

The bread fruit tree has, within the last half . 
century been introduced into Jamaica, and 
other parts of the West Indies. Capt. Bligh, 
an Englishman, who was sent to the South 
Seas, to get some of the young plants, reach- 
ed Otaheite, 43 years ago this present week, 
and procured, in tubs and boxes, 1281 very 
fine plants. Some were left at St. Helena 
and other places where he touched on his 
return, but the greater part were earried to 
the West Indies. He left 333 at St. Vincent, 
347 at Jainaica, and some at Grand Cayman, 
and some, we believe, were carried to Eng- 
land. 

But the bread fruit tree has other uses 
besides furnishing fruit. Its timber is used 
in the construction of houses and boats ; the 
male flowers, dried, serve for tinder; the 
juice answers for birdlime and glue; the 
leaves for packing and for towels, and the 
inner bark, beaten together, makes one 
species of the South Sea cloth. Ep. 





The best things are hardest to come by 











Another curious fruit, on the islands of 
the South Seas, is called the Hog plum. 
The tree which bears it is often 50 feet high, 
spreading and shadowy. ‘The fruit is oval, 
large, aud of a fine golden yellow when 
ripe, having a fleshy pulp, and a great stone 
iu the inside, covered with fibres. It is very 
cooling in its nature, and in taste resembles 
the pine apple, though it has a disagreeable 
smell. When the fruit is on, the tree is very 
beautiful. The leaves are of a dark clear 
green, among which the smooth fruit hangs 
in clusters, like burnished gold. Ep. 


BIRDS AND BIRDS’ NESTS. 

As the season of birds’ nests has come, it 
may be well for us to say something about 
them, especially as there are a few boys who, 
though they have robbed many a nest, and 
torn some in pieces, do not appear to have 
ever thought that there is any thing curious 
in their structure. 

Now we should be glad to have all such 
boys—if any such ever read the Magazine 
—know that one of the largest and best 
volumes of tne Library of Entertaining 


THE OTAHEITE HOG PLUM. 








Knowledge is wholly taken up with this 
subject. It divides the birds into twelve 
great classes, according to their ways of 
building. ‘They are as follows. 

1. Mining’ Birds, or such as dig out or 
scoop out hollows, for their nests, under 
banks, &c. 2. Ground builders, or those 
which build on the ground. 3. Mason birds. 
4. Carpenter Birds. 5. Platform builders, 
6. Basket Making Birds. 7. Weaver Birds. 
&. Tailor Birds. 9. Felt Making Birds. 10. 
Cementers. 11. Dome Builders. 12. Para- 
site Birds. 

The Song Thrush, of which such honor- 
able mention is made on the next page, is a 
mason bird. 

If it never occurred to you, till now, that 
the birds have miners, and masons, and ecar- 
penters, and basket makers, and weavers, 
and tailors among them, and that their nests 
are as curiously wrought, oftentimes, as our 
chimneys, houses, baskets, cloths, and gar- 
ments, then perhaps you will smile at these 
remarks, and think them idle. But pray let 


us ask of you one favor, which is, not to rob 
or destroy any more ef their nests, till you 


Ep. 


lear from us again on the subject. 
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THERE’S MUSIC EVERY WHERE. 
BY MARY JANE GRAHAM. 

Wuen I Jay in bed, last summer, unable 
to speak or move for many hours of the day, 
the songs of the birds furnished me: with 
an inexhaustible source of amusing obser- 
vation. 1 could not but feel grateful to the 
melodious little creatures, who beguiled me 


of half my pain, and made the weary*hours 
of sickness fly away upon wings as light as 
their own. Numbers of blackbirds and 
thrushes came to build their nests round our 
garden ; and the wood pigeons which had 
been silent the year, before, renewed their 
soft notes, in the high trees. 





Nest of the Song Thrush. 


But there was one thrush, whose notes I 
soon learned to distinguish from all the other 
thrushes. Every morning I listened for 
his voice, which was sure to precede the 
matins of all the other birds. He was kind 
enough to select a tree, not far from my 
window, while the other thrushes placed 
themselves at a respectful distance, and edged 
in a note, here and there, as they could. 

- He opened the rehearsal with a number 
of wild trills and calls which I could not 


well understand, only they were very sweet 
and cheering to me; and he would pause 
between each till a soft response was heard 
from some distant bough. But when he 
had fixed upon a cadence which pleased 
him, it became a more serious business. 
He would chant it over, in a low tone, two 
or three times, as if to make himself sure of 
it; then carol it out, with triumphant glee ; 
then stop short, all of a sudden, as much as 
to say to his rivals: “Which of you cap 
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imitate my strains:” I needed neither 


concert nor music master, nor could I 
quarrel with that sickness which had been 
the means of opening my ear and _ heart, 
more than ever, to the language of universal 
nature. 

Every thing in nature has a melody which 
goes to the heart, and from which we may 
gain some new and delightful ideas.—I have 
ealled your attention to the songs of birds. 
Then there is the bleating of flocks, the 
lowing of distant herds, and the busy ham 
of insects: aud above all, the endless modu- 
lations of the human voice. From the latter 
we gather expressions of every stormy pas- 
sion Which agitates, and every tender affec- 
tion which soothes the heart. 

Nor can we listen to the tones of child- 
ren, their lighthearted carols, their bursts of 
merriment, their mimie griefs, and simply 
told stories, without imbibing some new aud 
charming combination of harmonious ex- 
pression.— Take lessons of the winds, and 
waters, and trees; of all animate and inani- 
mate nature. One of Handel’s finest pieces 
is said to have been suggested by the labor 
ofa blacksmith at his anvil. 

The whispers of the wind, playing with 
the summer foliage, and its fitful moanings 
through the autumnal branches; the broken 
murmur of the stream; the loud gushing of 
the waterfall; and the wild roar of the 
cataract, all speak the praises of God to our 
hearts.—T'he loud hosannas of ocean in the 
storm, and the praises of God on the whirl- 
wid, awaken us to the same lesson; and 
every peal of thunder is a hallelujah to the 
Lord of Hosts! 





ConunpRumMs.—What is that which is length- 
ened by being cut at both ends? 

What word is it to which if you add a syllable, 
it will make it shorter? 
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DIALOGUE ABOUT GRANITE, 
From Woodbridge’s Annals of Education, 

“We L, father, | have found a great maby 
specimens of mica, and feldspar; but I 
find they are almost always together ; or with 
quartz; and they have different colors.” 

“That is true, my son. ‘They are almost 
always mixed, and form granite; and when 
you find them separately, they are very often 
pieces of granite. You will sometimes find 
a large piece of rock which looks as if it 
were all quartz; but if you look farther, you 
will find mica and feldspar in another part 
of the same rock. But do you know what 
use they make of granite ?” 

“O yes, father; they use it for building. 
] have seen two or three churches built of 
granite ; and they use it for pillars and win- 
dow sills, and door steps, because it is so 
hard, and never wears out.” 

I have 
seen graniie stones worn away by the steps 


“Never, is a long word, my son. 


of those who passed over them; but it will 
last a great while. In Rome, I saw a red 
pillar of granite, that was brought from 
Egypt before the birth of Christ, almost two 
thousand years ago; and it had stood there 
a great while.” 

“ But, father, I thought granite was gray ! 
William’s specimen was, and so is that of 
which the church is built.” 

“ But you will recollect, my son, that you 
have found quartz and mica, and feldspar 
too, of various colors ; and therefore granite 
may have as many.” 

“That is true, father; but William, also, 
learned it from a piece of the very rock itself 
with a label on it, says it is always gray.” 

“That shows you, my son, that while 
specimens are very valuable, and every school 
ought to have them, you must have instruc 
tion, too.” 
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Notre By THE Eprror. Very many of 
the rocks in New England are of granite. 

It makes most excellent building stones. 
In some places, great numbers of men are 
constantly employed in breaking up granite 
rocks, and making them square by hewing 
them. Such places are called quarries. 

There is a quarry of granite in Quincy, 
about nine miles from Boston. The pillars 
of some of the finest buildings in Boston are 
brought from this quarry. The pillars of 
the new court house, were, in January last, 
transported there on sleds drawn by 60 or 
70 yoke of cattle, and many horses. These 


huge pillars were about 25 feet long, and 
from 4 to 44 feet square ; and were said to 
weigh 50 tons each. 





TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ 
PARLEY’S MAGAZINE, 
MY YOUNG FRIENDS, 

I told you in my last letters about changes 
which have taken place at my own fire-side. 
Let me now ask you to look at other changes. 
First, think how you have changed. Look 
at that babe in the cradle; it cannot walk, 
talk, read, or study. It sleeps, eats, cries, and 
perhaps laughs. You, but a little while 
since, were like him! What a change! 
Now you can walk, run, play, read, study, 
and do many other things! The babe in the 
cradle does not know who made him, what 
he is made for, nor how to make himself 
happy. He does not know the name of any 
one of his frieunds—the name of any object 
in the house or out-of-doors. He does not 
know whether he is to remain just as he is, 
or whether he is to grow stronger, wiser and 
happier ; nor that he is to return to dust and 
cease to breathe. Think:—a little while 
since, you were ignorant as he is. You 
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have now learned the name of your Creator 
—that he made you to love him—to do good, 
and be happy if you obey him. You have 
learned also, the name of the planet on 
which you live, and of the “ glorious orbs 
above,” and that all the people in the whole 
world are sovn to leave it, and thus make 
way for others. You have learned some- 
thing about the different parts of the earth— 
and the different people who inhabit it; also 
about the different studies which are to be 
pursued. How great the change in your- 
selves! How much more you kuow than 
the babe in the cradle! If you talk to him 
and tell him about the change in yourselves, 
he will not understand you. He may indeed 
hear you speak, and smile while you talk to 
him ; yet he will not remember it to-morrow, 

But he will grow older and understand 
more, and in a little while will know as 
much as youdonow. Aud you will change 
as much as he will. You are ignorant of 
ten thousand things which older people 
know, and perhaps are not always willing 
to believe what they tell you. There is a 
very just remark, which I have often beard 
made ;—’t is this—young people think they 
know more than the aged; but the aged 
know that young people are very ignorant. 
Thus the babe thinks that the lamp will not 
hurt him, if he puts bis finger in it; you 
know it will burn him. 

But I must leave the subject till my next 
letter. Kindly yours, 

PepacoGcue RamBLer. 





BEHAVIOR AT TABLE. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE ROSE BUD. 
M. Delille, dining in the year 1786 with a 
friend, related the following anecdote con- 
cerning behavior ata fashionable table. They 
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were speaking of the many little matters 
which a plain man is obliged to know and 
attend to, in the world, to avoid its ridicule. 
They are innumerable, said M. Delille, and 
what vexes one is, that all the wit in the 
world would not enable one to guess at these 
inportant trifles. 

Lately, said he, the Abbé Cosson, Profes- 
sor of Belles Letters in the College of Maza- 
rin, told me of some occurrences at a dinner 
party at Versailles. Now I will venture to 
say, said I, that you made a hundred blunders 
there. What do you mean? replied the 
Abbé Cosson, much agitated. It seems to 
me, that I behaved as other people did.— 
What presumption, said I,—I am certain 
you did nothing as they did—But come, let 
us see, I will confine my questions to the 
dinner; and to begin, what did you do with 
your napkin, when you sat down to the tabte? 

With my napkin? I did as others did. I 
unfolded it, and spread it over my bosom, 
and tied a corner of it to my button hole. 

Well, my dear fellow, you are the only 
person, who did so. The napkin is never 
hung up in that way, it is always placed 
upon the knees. And howdid you manage 
to éat your soup ? 

As others did, I took my spoon in one 
hand and my fork in the other. 

Your fork, my dear sir! nobody uses a 
fork with soup. But proceed; after your 
soup what did you eat ? 

A fresh egg. 

And what did you do with the shell ? 

As every body else did, I left it for the 
servant who waited upon me. 

What, without breaking it ? 

Yes, without breaking it. 

Well my dear friend, it is contrary to the 
rule, to eat a fresh egg without breaking the 
shell afterwards—And after your egg ? 
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I asked for some boiled meat. 

Boiled meat, indeed! nobody ever uses 
that term: one always asks for beef, and not 
boiled meat—And after this food ? 

I requested them to send me part of a 
fine fowl. ; 


Unfortunate man! A fowl! You should 
have asked for chicken, capon, or pullet, no 
one speaks of fowl, but in the poultry yard 
—but tell me something of the manner in 
which you eat your bread ? 

Certainly like other persons; I cut it 
properly in pieces with my knife. 

Ha! ha! you should have broke your 
bread, not cut it—come, how did you take 
your coffee ? 

Why, certainly like every body else; it 
was very hot, I poured a little at a time into 
my saucer, and drank it in that way. 

Well, you do as nobody else did. All 
well-bred people drink their coffee from the 
cup, and not from the saucer. You see 
then, my dear Cosson, that you have not 
said one word, nor made one movement 
which was not against the fashion of the day. 

The Abbé Cosson was dismayed, con- 
tinued M. Delille; for six weeks he inquired 
of every one he met, whether my criticism 
was correct or not. M. Delille heard from 
the wife of one of the Abbé’s friends, that he 
had been an object of ridicule among the 
fashionables for a long time, because he had 
not learned to eat and drink as they did. 





WHAT IS IT TO BE CONSCIENTIOUS? 
A DIALOGUE. 


Cornelia. Aunt Frances, what did you 
mean when you told cousin Catharine yes- 
terday, that you were afraid she was nota 
conscientious girl ? | 


Frances. I am very glad you remember 
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that remark, and I will explain to you what 
is meant by being conscientious, and how 
you may become so; but we will not dwell 
on cousin Catharine’s faults; for cousins 
should not try to find out each others faults 
and talk about them; but if they know each 
other to be in a fault, kindly speak of it, 
and remember to avoid doing the same thing 
themselves. 

One who is conscientious, does every thing 
that she thinks and believes to be right; as for 
instance when she relates a story, or states 
any thing that she has seen or known, she is 
very particular to relate it as nearly as possi- 
ble as she heard it, or as it appeared to her. 
Not because it will please any body, but 
because she knows that she ought to do it, 
to be just; and that to do otherwise would 
be wrong, and an injury to the person to 
whom it is related. 

If you will listen to me a few moments, I 
will relate to you an anecdote of a litile girl 
I once knew, by which you will understand 
what conscientiousness means better than I 
can explain it in any other way. 

Caroline Stanton had the misfortune to 
lose her mother when quite a little infant, 
but this severe loss was in some measure 
made up to her by a kind and affectionate 
grandmother, who, after her mother died, 
took her home with her that she might bring 
ber up. Caroline was kind and amiable in 
her disposition, and her grandmother was 
very much attached to her, and reposed a 
great deal of confidence in her. 

Now her grandmother had a closet in 
which she used to keep locked up, cake, 
preserves, and many little nice things; but 
whenever Caroline wished to go into this 
closet her grandmother would give her the 
keys, for she thought she was a very honest 
girl, and would touch nothing that she ought 
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not to. But on one occasion she asked for 
the keys with an intention to get some Jelly ; 
which, had she asked for, her grandinother 
would have given her; for she was very 
indulgent. But she went and helped herself, 
thinking she should not be found out. 

But under the influence of couscientious- 
ness she soon began to reflect upon the in- 
justice she had been guilty of, she said to 
herself, “that jelly was not mine,and I had 
no right to take it without permission, and 
therefore I have done very wrong.” Her 
thoughts troubled her so much, that when 
she retired to bed, she could get no sleep. 
Now this feeling which kept her awake was 
remorse of conscience. Conscientiousness, as 
I said before, is that feeling which makes us 
wish to do right. Now when Carolivue went 
to get the jelly, it is most likely she knew she 
was doing wrong; and if that feeling had 
prevented her from taking it, then she would 
have acted conscientiously and felt happy. 
But because she did not do what she 
thought, and knew was right, she afterwards 
felt guilty and unhappy. 

Cornelia. What did Caroline do ;— did 
she tell her grandmother ? 

Frances. Yes, my dear, she told her all 
about it, and asked her to forgive her; but 
this would have done no good, if it had not 
been the means of making her try to do 
better ever afterwards. However, in asking 
forgiveness she did right, and acted consci- 
entiously. And whenever girls or boys do 
any thing they know to be wrong, they 
should never feel ashamed to confess it, 
but on the contrary, should ask those to 
whom they have done wrong to forgive 
them, and resolve not to do the same thing 
again; and then every one will be willing 
to trust them, and believe whatever they say. 

Cornelia. Aunt Frances, was not cousin 
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Catharine conscientious when she told me 
the other day, that she would not tell a 
wrong story, because it would be so mean, 
her father and mother would not love her, 
and no one would think well of her ? 

Frances. No, Cornelia. Not to do that 
which is wrong, because we think it mean, 
comes, at least in part, from a feeling of 
pride ; and to refrain from doing it because 
her father and mother would not love her, 
was from the fear of losing their affection, 
and not simply because it is right; and to do 
that which is right and just, and say that 
which is true to gain the good will of others, 
is preferring the praise of others to the love 
of being rea/ly just and honest. 

Children should love their parents and 
obey them, pot merely because by so doing, 
their parents will love them better, but be- 
cause it is a conscientious duty to do so, 





THE LOST CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
Lorp, I this day have shared, 
Though lost, thy tenler care, 
And, like the wild birds, fed, 
On berries ripe and red— 
Their slight but pleasant fare. 


And at the spring I drank, 
Startling away the fawn, 

And at the plane-tree’s foot, 

Or old elim’s twisted root, 
Have rested oft since dawn. 


I thank Thee for the sense 
Of thy kind presence near ; 
And thoughts that upward spring, 
And in these Jone woods bring 
Good hope and cheer. 


But deeper evening shades, 

The forest now assumes; 
And through the shadowy wood, 
Shrill calls che quail her brood, 
To cower beneath her plumes. 


CHILD'S PRAYER.—ANECDOTES. 
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With saddened heart I seek 
My low and leafy bed, 

And weep, that o’er my brow 

Bends no sweet mother now, 
With blessings on my head. 


Yet be not Thou afar, 

My unseen Guide and Friend, 
And suffer Thou, this way, 
No prowling beast of prey 

His stealthy foot to bend. 


Father in Heaven!—I cry, 
A lone, lost child, to Thee; 
That through the darksome night— 
To Thee as noon-tide bright,— 
Thou still wouldst watch o’er me. 


Juv. Mise 





FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
AN ANECDOTE. 

The Editor of Parley’s Magazine will 
oblige a teacher by inserting the following. 

A little girl in a school in Portland, made 
a linen shirt for her father in which she put 
one million four thousand seven hundred 
and fifteen stitches. She applied herself 
very closely, and reported the number of 
stitches to her teacher at the close of each 
afternoon. 

Perhaps some of your young readers will 
be induced to follow her good example 





COACHES. 

In 1659 there was not a coach in the great 
city of Paris, and as the streets were ve 
dirty. the gentlemen used to make calls on 
horse-back, and wore white top boots and 
gilded spurs. We don’t know how the ladies 
made out. The first coach with glass win- 
dows was brought from Brussels in 1660, by 
the Prince of Condé. 

What a change there is now! How car- 
riages fly about the streets! Any body that 
can muster twenty-five cents, may have a 
ride in a coach with four horses. Juv. Misc. 
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THE MORNING HORN. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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- wake! awake! 


Awake! awake! 


The sun is up above the clotidy mountains, 
The crimson hue from the sky is gone, 


Like pearls the light plays in the fountain; 
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The morning light—the morning light gives pleasure- 
It makes us happy—it gives us health, 
The morning so fresh is a treasure— 


We'll climb the hill side where waves the corn, The horn is winding, awake and hear, 
And list to the sound of the morning horn— 
Awake! awake! 

The morning horn— 


Awake! awake! awake! 


It echoes, it echoes, 
The sound is' near— 


Awake! awake! awake! 
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A VISIT TO ROME. 


Fountains, at St. Peter’s church.—Moses striking the 

rock.— Lion and the Horse. 

Noruine strikes a stranger with more 
just admiration’ on his arrival in this capital 
of the world, than the immense number of 
fountains which pour forth, on every side, 
their unceasing flow of waters. It is a 
luxury, the full value of which can never be 
conceived in a climate like ours. 

The fountains which play before the front 
of St. Peter’s church are the noblest. I know 
not how to describe them ; but visit them in 
the repose of evening, when the moon walks 
in her glory through the heavens,—when the 
stars wake their mysterious fires, and the 
soft moon beam falls upon the swelling 
grandeur of the majestic dome, the full 
height of the ancient obelisk, and the sweep 
of the circling colonnades,— and you will 
feel their enchantment. 

The fountain of Trevi, has been renowned 
through the world, but I must confess it 
struck me as being in very bad taste. I was 
taken into a small, dirty, confined piazza, 
beneath which spouted out a variety of 
winding streamlets, that are made to gurgle 
over artificial rocks, and to bathe the bodies 
of various sea horses, tritons, and other 
marble monsters, which are sprawling about 
In It. 

I have said this is in bad taste. Not that 
I have any objection to the monarch or the 
nymphs of the sea, in their appropriate place, 
but it strikes me as an outrage upon proba- 
bility, as well as taste, to have real water 
and artificial monsters, and to see men 
carved of stone, and sea horses, together, in 
the pure living streain. 

The Fontana Felice represents Moses 
striking the rock. Moses does not indeed 
strike the rock, nor is there any rock in 
Vow. m. 5 
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the place, but it is supposed he does. He 
stands in one niche with a rod in his hand, 
and Aaron and some other persons in an- 
other. 

There is a cavern in the rock, in which a 
lion and a horse are represented as residing 
there, in the most amicable manner. This 
fountain is so contrived as to overflow an- 
nually, and during the burning heat of sum- 
mer, for a few evenings in the month of 
August, it is the delight of the people of 
Rome, to drive about among its waters. 

Not far from this place is a much admired 
fountain in which a stone Triton* sits upon 
four dolphins, and throws up the water 
from a large shell. But the prettiest of 
these smaller fountains, in my opinion, is 
one in which four bronze figures, in very 
graceful attitudes, support a vase, from 
which the water flows. It is adorned with 
four tortoises. 





Piumsaco. What are commonly called 
black lead pencils, are properly plumbage 
pencils. Plumbago ought never to have 
been called by a name which suggests the 
idea that there is lead about it.—It is a 
combination of carbon and iron; and is 
much more nearly allied to charcoal than 
lead. 

Plumbago is used for a great many pur- 
poses. The finer parts are first boiled in oil, 
and then cut into pencils; the coarser parts, 
and the refuse of the sawings, are melted 
with sulphur, and cast into coarse pencils 
for carpenters. It is also used for brighten- 
ing and preserving grates and ovens from 
rust, and for painting the roofs of buildings, 
—Crucibles also, are frequently made with it. 





* Triton was considered as the son of Neptune, god 
of the sea. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PERCH. 


Perca are of various sizes, from those 
that searcely weigh an ounce, to those that 
weigh several pounds; and Mr. Pennant 
speaks of one caught in England, of the 
enormous weight of nine pounds. 

The perch, says a writer on natural history, 
* has a hooped or hog back, which is armed 
with stiff and sharp bristles, aud all his skin 
armed or covered over with thick, dry, bard 
scales 3; and hath two fins on his back.” He 
lives both in the salt water and fresh. The 
salt water perch are much the largest; and 
some of thei are said to be two feet long. 

This fish lives, like the trout, in clear swift 
Fivers, with gravelly bottoms, though they 
are sometimes found in clayey, sandy soils. 
They also love to frequent places where 
the water 1s moderately deep, the holes by 
the side of streams, and the hollows under 
banks. 

We are told, that they devour other fish 
for a livelihood ; but they are devoured by 
the pike in turn, or would be, if they did 
not defend themselves. For in the moment 
of danger, the perch, it is said, will set up his 
fins, as a hog will his bristles, or a peacock 
his tail, to try to frighten the pike, and drive 
him away. 

The perch appears to be a very foolish 
fish, in some respects. If there are thirty 
or forty of them in a deep hole together, a 
person may catch them all, one after another. 
A witty writer compares them to wicked 
people, who are not made at all the more 
afraid by seeing their friends and com- 
panions perish in their sight; but go on, 
nearly as usual, while their companions are 
disappearing on every side, till they disap- 
pear in their turn. 

. Another thing is told of the perch, which 


is, that they seldom travel alone ; but usually 
in companies, or troops. 

I might tell you much more about the 
perch; but why should I? You have 
probably read about it in books; or if you 
have not, you may. I might talk a great 
while about the various ways of taking it; 
viz., with nets, hook and line, spears, &c. 
I might speak of a great many different sorts 
of perch; which are the most beautiful, 
which best for food, &e. 

One word to the reader.—what do fishes 
eat Which are kept in glasses and bottles in 
shop windows, in towns and cities? The 
owners say they never give them any thing 
to eat, for months or years together. Do 
they live wholly without food? Do they 
feed on water? Do they feed on air ? 

A single question more. Do you know 
which furnishes the largest known animals, 
the land or the ocean ? Eprror. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 
1. WHAT BOTANY IS, 


Borany is a charming study—So every 
one says who has studied it, and so I think 
you will say and believe, by the time you 
have taken half a dozen lessons in it. Some 
children and youth think it only fit for older 
persons ; but this is a great mistake. Among 
the tens of thousands of our readers, there is 
not probably one who cannot learn some- 
thing about it; and who would not be de- 
lighted with it; particularly at this delightful 
season. 

If you live in the country, you cannot 
visit a brook, or a meadow, or a mountain, or 
even walk along the way-side, from May to 
October, without passing many plants or 
flowers, or both. Every one of these opens 
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a world of wonders to those who study Bota- 
ny ; while those who do not, often go along, 
arid never see them ; or if they just see them, 
they seem not to take much more notice of 
them than the lambs or the pigs do. Did 
not He who made both us and the flowers, 
intend that we should be better acquainted 
with each other? 

If you live in the city, ard never go out of 
it in your whole life, you may also see a 
great many plants and flowers. Your friends 
will have house-plants, or gardens; or the 
men will come along with whole cart loads 
of them to sell ; or you may see them in the 
public gardens in various parts of the city. 

Perhaps, indeed, you love to look at 
flowers, and to play with them,—just as 
you would love to examine and play with a 
beautiful piece of calico, or an elegant pic- 
ture; aud then when you have looked at 
them a little while, you love to tear them in 
pieces.—But if this is all you care about 


‘them, you are not yet botanists, 


I am to begin, to-day, my lessons in this 
interesting science, 1 am to tell you about 
the study of trees, bushes, briars, vines, 
grapes, grains, weeds, and mosses, and es- 
pecially about their flowers. For mosses 
that grow on fences and the rough bark of 
huge trees, and even on the rocks, have 
flowers on them, as much as the rose bush, 
or the magnolia, only they are so small that 
you cannot see them with the naked eye. 
You must look closely with a magnifying 
glass, and then you can see them. 

There are thirty thousand kinds of plants 
known in the world, and of course as many 
sorts of flowers. Now as there are millions 
and millions of some of these kinds, what 
an innumerable multitude of flowers there 
must be, in the whole world! 

Let us walk iuto the orchard. The apple 








trees are not yet in full bloom, but the blos- 
soms begin to appear. You see them in 
the buds. And the buds are just beginning 
to swell. They will open in a few days, 
and then, O what a beautiful sight! Let 
us walk on. See! almost every tree will 
blossom. There will be hundreds and even 
thousands on a single tree; and on some 
large trees, tens of thousands, 

If there are no more than 5000 blossoms 
on each tree in the orchard, and if theré are 
200 trees, how many blossoms are there in 
the whole orchard? Is it not a million? 
But if there are, in the whole, half a million 
of such orchards in the United Sates, and it 
is very possible that there are; and they 
were all as full of blossoms as this tree, what 
a host of them! Five hundred thousand 
million of apple blossoms alone, is surely no 
small matter. Who could count them all, 
if he could come at them? It would pro- 
bably take a person 5000 years—as long as 
from the time of Adam to this hour, to count 
500,000,000,000. 

Do you know plants grow? But I must 
first tell you how animals grow, for they 
grow a little alike. 

The food which we eat, if it is good food, 
makes blood. The blood, soou after it is 
made, gets into the heart, which is hollow, 
and can hold quite a parcel of it. Then 
the heart drives it out, with great force, and 
sends it to all parts of the body, whence it 
comes back again, in a few minutes, to the 
heart. 

Now the hollow pipes in which the heart 
sends out this blood have some reseinblance 
to the trunk of a tree; and the thousand 
branches, large and small, into which it 
divides, resemble very closely, the branches, 
So far, then, there isa resemblance ; for water 
or sap gets juto the roots of a tree, and then 
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the roots send it—or it goes somehow —into 
all the branches; yes, into the very sinallest 
of them, and to all the leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. And this sap it is, that makes them 
grow, just as the blood makes all -the 
parts of animals grow. You have, then, to 
compare the heart of an animal with the 
root of a plant; and the great artery that 
carries out the blood, with its numerous 
branches, to the trunk and branches of a tree. 

Of. what use are plants to man? Our 
bread, and almost all our food, except meat, 
grows on vegetables ; and we should have 
no meat without them, either; for animals 
feed on vegetables. They cannot eat stones 
or dirt—We could have no houses, but for 
trees; for it is trees of which boards are 
made. And those people who live whiere 
there is no coal, would freeze in the winter, 
and be obliged to eat their victuals raw -in 
the summer, if it were not for trees. 

Many of our garments are made of flax 
and cotton, you know. But both of these 
are plants. Ropes, too, are made of flax or 
hemp ; and-hemp again is a plant. 

Besides all this, many plants are useful as 
medicines. A large part—indeed, almost all 
—the. medicines: that you can see in an 
apothecary’s shop, are either plants of some 
kind, or made from them. — Ep. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, March Ist, 1835. 

My dear Niece, | 

You inquired of me, the other day, when 
we were walking together in the streets of 
New York, and met a poor Irish woman 
with a baby in her arms, who begged us to 
give her something, why such poor people 
came to America, away from all their friends, 
and asked charity of strangers. I could not 
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inform you then, but now that you are 
returned to B. and I am at leisure, [ can 
sit down, and gratify your curiosity. 

Ireland is you know a beautiful and fer- 
tile island, about 280 miles in length and not 
more than half that in breadth, and there 
are in it above seven millions of inhabitants, 
A great part of these are very poor and ig- 
norant, and do not know how to cultivate 
the ground, or to manage domestic affairs, 
so as to make the most of what might be 
obtained for their subsistence, if they knew 
how to be careful and saving. 

These poor people hear of America,—that 
itis a great country, where abundance of 
every thing good for food grows; where 
there is roomn for as many people as will 
come ; and where there is work to be done 
which will be well paid for. Thisis true in 
part.—There are canals to be dug, railroads 
to construct, and new buildings to be erected 
in cities; and these works employ large 
bumbers of emigrant men, who bring with 
them wives and children. Tt often happens, 
however, that sume of these poor men get 
killed, or are disabled by accidents, or that 
others cannot find. employment; and the 
families of these are forced to starve, or beg, 
or be relieved by the charitable institutions, 

There is in New York a society, which is 
intended to assist poor people of any coun- 
try, Americans or emigrants, that cannot find 
work. This is the society for the Promotion 
of Knowledge and Industry. A very hu- 
mane person, the agent of the society, has 
opened an office to receive applications for 
employment. At certain hours of the day 
females are admitted. These offer their 
services as cooks, housemaids, seamstresses, 
nurses, &c., and their names are registered 
in a book kept on purpose. 

At other hours men apply for work, 
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They offer to work as mechanics, day labor- 
ers, gardeners, weavers, and house-servants, 
and they also are registered. The agent has, 
besides, another book in which he sets down 
all applications for laborers of both sexes ; 
and every day, he compares his books, and 
sends persons who can do such work as is 
wanted, to those who want them. 

Jn this way he has sent into the country, 
in niue months, two thousand persons, who 
might have suffered great want, or commit- 
ted crimes, or have been supported in idle- 
ness by the public. This office is sometimes 
called the Labor Exchange. 

Besides furnishing employment to the 
destitute, the benevolent agent treats the poor 
applicants with great kindness, and gives 
them excellent advice. He has sometimes 
been so happy as to bring together unfortu- 
nate parents and children, and husbands and 
Wives that were separate, and in great dis- 
tress. [I was once witness to one of these 
happy restorations. About a week ago, I 
went to Mr. P.’s office to see him, and took 
my accustomed seat. I had not loug been 
there when a female entered, and inquired 
for a nurse’s place. Her cloak covered the 
burden which was clasped to her bosom, 
except a small space that displayed the fair 
round arm of an infant. “I have no such 
place as will suit you,’ replied Mr. P., “ but 
you are tired—sit down.” 

I pushed a chair towards her, and drop- 
ping into it, the poor woman threw back her 
cloak, and placed upon her knee her beauti- 
ful, healthy babe. I asked her how old the 
child was; but the mother, endeavoring to 
answer me burst into tears. Immediately 
I expressed my compassion for her affliction, 
and inquired how she came to be so distress- 


ed. “Tama poor stranger, madam. God 


only knows wuat will become of me! Here 
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is all the money I have in the world,” she 
replied ; and at the same time, opening her 
hand, she showed a single sixpence. 

Mr. P. observed what passed, and his 
sympathy for the poor sufferer was instantly 
expressed. In a few words, and with many 
tears, she replied to our questions how she 
could be assisted as she wished. Her story 
was the following. She and her husband 
had been three years in America. They 
had found their way to Washington city, 
and there he had lived as a gentleman’s ser- 
vant, supporting his family with his wages, 
except such work as Margaret, the wife 
could do. IT asked if he wasa kind busband. 
“Tndeed he was, madam,” she answered. 

Six months ago the offer of high wages 
induced Patrick C., (that was the husband’s 
nume,) to come to New York, and here he 
When he 
was settled in his place, he wrote to his 
wife to come to him. I wrolte—hut 
neither Patrick nor Margaret could write 
or read. Some imperfect scribe wrote after 


became a gentleman’s coachman. 


Say 


his dictation, and when Margaret got the 
letter, she was not able, just then, to leave 
Washington. 

Two months after the date of Patrick’s 
letter, Margaret reached New York, but here 
her. His employer 
lived a few miles from town, and the person 
of whom she tried to find out where he was, 
learned by inquiry that he had left the gen- 
tleman’s service, and was—she could not 
Three days she had wan- 
dered about the streets seeking her husband, 
and at last despairing of finding him, was 
come to the office of the society to procure 
employment by which to maintain berself 
and her child. 

Mr. P. considered for a moment how she 
might be relieved, and he determined to 


his directions failed 


discover where. 
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write a letter to Patrick and send it to the 
Post office, requesting him te call for infor- 
mation that concerned himself, upon the 
Agent of the Society for the Promotion of 
Knowledge &c. It’ was not probable. that 
Patrick would go to the Post-office for letters, 
but it was possible. I was acquainted with 
a lady who is the daughter of the gentleman 
whose coachman Patrick had been, and I 
wrote a short note to her, requesting if her 
servants should know any thing of him, 
that they would assist poor Margaret to find 
him. I gave this to her, with the lady’s 
address, which was only a short distance 
off, and she said she would take it immedi- 
ately. 

Just as Mr. P. wrote the words, “To 
Patrick C. &c., the name struck hitm, “I 
have heard that name,” said he,—* it may 
be in my book.” In that book names are 
alphabetically arranged. Here was a dawn 
of hope. He examined the buok, and found 
there,—Patrick C. coachman. Residence, 
corner of A, and B. streets. 

I shall never forget the expression of joy 
that came over Margaret’s face as she heard 
Mr. P. pronounce these words, nor the 
eloquent thanks, and blessings upon us, that 
she uttered when she left the office attended 
by a youth, who had stond by, and seen and 
heard what had just passed.—The boy went 
with her to show her the way to Patrick’s 
lodging, and, as I have learned, had the 
pleasure to witness the meeting between the 
husband and wife. I hope the poor crea- 
tures may be provided for hereafter by their 
own industry, and that Patrick is worthy of 
the affection of Margaret. 

This occurrence shows you some of the 
uses of a benevolent institution which does 
not pretend to bestow money, but to make 
the poor useful and independent of charity, 


ANOTHER LETTER TO OUR READERS. 


and to make the rich their friends by doing 
them justice, and also to enable the latter 
to serve themselves, while they serve the 
laboring classes. Your affectionate 
Aunt. 





TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ 
PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
MY YOUNG FRIENDS, 

In my last leter | spoke of the changes 
which are taking place with regard to your- 
selves, and the objects around you. Let me 
coniinue the subject. Many of the changes 
in yourselves are very gradual, and you hard- 
ly think of them, as they are insensibly af- 
fecting you. You now love to study, but 
you may, even before you think it possible, 
love play aud amusement better. You now 
love your parents, and delight in their fond 
smile. | hope you will never allow yourself 
in disobedience and unkindness. You now 
love home; but you may so change, as to 
prefer to leave it and 

Wander wide o’er earth and sea. 

You now wouder why men will steal, or 
cheat, or rob, or murder. I hope that you 
will never cherish a wrong temper or do 
wrong acts, so that any of these things may 
be laid to your charge. Let me ask you 
seriously to learn from the history of others, 
the danger of evil changes, and warn you 
against them. 

Do you now love the school you attend, 
and delight in the instructions you receive 
from kind and virtuous teachers? This is 
right—shun every thing which leads to a 
change. Do you love the sabbath and its 
instructions ? This is right, and will néver 
injure you. But any change which leads 
you to disregard them will be unhappy. 
Do you love the Bible—that valuable book ? 
This is right. Dread, dread that as evil indeed, 
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which leads you to love and reverence it 
less. Do you love the pure water of the rill 
and the spring? This is nature’s drink, and, 
used with moderation, will not injure. But 
shun that as a most evil change which 
leads you to prefer drinks which are inju- 


rious. 


Yours truly. P. RaMBLER. 





SONG OF THE BEES. 
We watch for the light of the morn to break, 
And color the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, “ Awake! Awake!” 
Fer our winter's honey is all to make, 
And our bread, for a long supply. 


And off we hie, to the hill and dell, 
To the field, to the meadow and bower, 
We love in the columbine’s horn to dwell, 
To dip in the lilly with snow-white bell, 
To searc)i the balm in its odorous cell, 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the painted thistle and briar ; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree top twine, 

And reach for a state still higher. 
While each on the good of her sister bent, 

Is busy, and cares for all, 

We hope for an evening with full content,— 
For the winter of life ; without lament 
That summer is gone, its hours mispent, 

And the harvest is past recall.—Trav. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE EAST. 
You have heard of Miss Afong Moy, the 

Chinese lady who has lately been showing 
herself and her small stinted feet, in some of 
our cities. Perhaps you have seen her. 
We have told you, in our last volume, that 
4 great many of the females in China have 
these small feet; and that they are formed 
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by bandaging them closely, and fastening 
down the four lesser toes from the earliest 
infancy, and not using the feet much, You 
might make your hand smaller, or your leg, 
or your breast, by binding it up tightly, or 
having others do it for you, and never using 
it, from the day of your birth to the years 
of manhood. Butif you wish to have your 
body, or limbs, or lungs, or brain, become 
large and strong, you must not bandage or 
confine them, but use them. 





Foot of a Chinese lady, undressed. 


Here is the picture of one of these stinted 
Chinese feet; which you may see for very 
little. Miss Afong Moy would charge you 
twenty-five or fifty cents, I suppose, for a 
view of hers. 

The covering of the foot and leg is rather 
odd. First, it consists of a kind of boot, 
made of plaited straw or cane; aS you see 
by the engraving, which is a very fine one. 
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Foot of a Chinese lady, dressed. 
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The men—the peasants especially—dress 
their feet somewhat differently. They wear 
sandals, which consist either of a wooden 
sole curved towards the toe, or of a half sock 
of woven straw or cane. 

The Chinese cloak is made of rice straw, 
woven together in three thicknesses ; though 
sometimes they have only two. 

Their cloaks, thus made, are proof against 
the heaviest rains ; and it is in these cloaks 
that they get upon a kind of sledge compos- 
ed of four planks, and drawn by a buffalo, 
an { go through their flooded rice fields to 
cultivate them. 

The structure of their umbrellas differs 
but little from that of our own; and many 
suppose that we derived from them the first 
ideas of an umbrella, You know, perhaps, 
that it is scarcely a century since this article 
first began to be used, in this country. 

The Chinese umbrella, however, is rather 


more clumsy than ours; and instead of 


whalebone, they use bamboo. Usually they 
cover them with taffata, or some other fine 
cloth ; but sometimes the covering consists 
of nothing but canes, thickly woven together. 
—They use them less to defend them from 
the rain, than to keep off the hot sun. Ep. 


THE TOAD FISH. 


This is a poisonous inhabitant of the 
waters of Van Diemen’s Land. The follow- 
ing, says the Boston Mercantile Journal, is 
an account of one of them, after partaking 
of which, a lady and two children lately 
died : . 

“The poison is of a powerful sedative na- 
ture, producing stupor, loss of speech, and 
vision; inability to swallow, even move 3 
and ultimately death. At the inquest over 
the above bodies, the effect of the poison 


was satisfactorily proved, by giving part of 
the fish left by the unfortunate individuals 
to two cats, which soon beeame affected. 
When both were ina dying state, one had 
twenty-five drops of the arsenical solution 
introduced with a silver tube into the 
stomach, and rapidly recovered ; while the 
other, which was allowed to take its chance, 
quickly died. 

This fish is about five inches in length, 
but the girth is great in proportion to the 
length; the back is of the color and spot- 
ted like tortoise-shell, the belly is of a white 
kid-skin feel and appearance. The tail is 
perpendicular, the gills are nearly half an 
inch in length, and of a semi-lunar form ; 
the eyes are rather large and prominent, like 
those of the toad ; and the nostrils are before 
the eyes.” 


There is a fish in our own seas sometimes 
‘alled the toad fish, but it is net known to 
be poisonous. Kp. 





ANSWER TO THE PUZZLE, IN NO. 2. 


My first, neglected, you will see, 

That you can never healthy be: 

Transpose my second, and you'll find, 

Something that ’s much against your mind. 

A poison! though, ‘tis slow, ’t is sure ; 

Yet many it will oft allure. 

But many more my third pursue ; 

My followers young, are never few. 

My whole, you'll find, will ever be, 

Dear to our country: for ’t was he 

Who burst her bands, and made her free! 
G. 





Sxating.—This is a healthy exercise for men 
and boys, if followed with great caution. It 
was proposed, ina late legislature of Pennsy!l- 
vania, to furnish a pair of skates for each of the 
members. 
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BIBLE LESSONS. — THE SHEW-BREAD. 


BIBLE LESSON, 


ABOUT THE SHEW-BREAD. 


“T wish, mother,” said Sarah Jane, you 
would tell me what shew-bread is. “The 
scholars at school, to-day, read about it ; and 
I am anxious to know what it is.” 

Did not the teacher explain it to you, my 
dear? said Mrs. Smith. 

“Tt was not ourclass, mother, that read 
about it; it was the first class.—No, ma’am ; 
he did not explain it, at all.” 

“Then L will attempt todo it. The Jews, 
in the time of Moses, had many laws about 
what they should eat and drink ; and about 
their feasts, and religious ceremonies. Much 
of their bread was to be unleavened, that is, 
baked without yeast or leaven to raise it. 
Now the shew-bread was only a certain 





number of loaves of unleavened bread set 
apart as an offering to God, by the Jewish 
They were put on a table, in two 
piles; six in each pile, as you see in the en- 
Two golden cups, full of frankin- 
were set on the top of 


priests. 


raving 
vraving. 





cense,—a perfume 
the piles. 

There was also a little salt set on the table 
along with them. The loaves were very 
large—probably a foot square, or nearly so; 
and half a foot thick. : 

These loaves were brought into the taber- 
nacle, as it was called, and placed on the 
table on the morning of their Sabbath; 
which as you kuow is Saturday. There 
they remained till the next Sabbath, when the 
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priests were allowed to use them for food ; 
but not till others were prepared, brought in, 
and placed on the table in their stead ; for the 
table was not to be empty. The frankin- 
cense was burnt, as an offering or sacrifice ; 
and new frankincense put in its place. 

Do you recollect, my child, what it was 
that the first class at school read to-day 
about the shew-bread ? 

“No ma’am, Ido not; only I remember 
something was said about the priests, and 
king David.” 

I know what it was. The Savior was 
speaking about king David; how he was 
once very hungry, and ate some of this 
shew-bread, which was not allowed to be 
used by any but the priests. 

“Did he do right, mother?” 

I think he did, from what the Savior 
said about it. Besides, when people are 
starving, it is usually considered proper for 
them to take something wherever they find 
it; enough at least to keep them from ac- 
tually dying. Soldiers, in the army, are 
always allowed to do this. A poor sailor, 
shipwrecked on a strange coast, might take 
the same liberty. It is likely then, that king 
David, when almost starved, might eat the 
shew-bread. Ep. 





SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 

In the “ School Master’s Friend,” an excel- 
lent book, by Mr. Theodore Dwight, Jr. of 
New York, is an account of the new or 
Pestalozzian method of teaching singing in 
common schools, which we have permission 
to extract for our young readers. After 
saying that vocal music is taught, as we had 
already told you, in the common schools of 
many European countries, the writer goes 
on as follows. 

“Let any one observe the influence of 


music upon his own feelings, especially let 
him recall what it was in childhood, and he 
will realize that its tendency is to make one 
feel calm and mild, friendly and kind ; to re- 
move bad feelings towards others around, 
especially if they are singing with him. The 
words we sing are spoken slowly, and ofien 
repeated ; and therefore well understood and 
remembered. Agreeable tunes often return 
to us, and are sung or thought of with the 
words belonging to them, when we are 
away, alone, at work, or on our beds; so 
that their good influence is extended beyond 
the school and the time occupied there in 
music. 

“ When a school appears restless, perhaps 
the surest and shortest way to restore order 
and to prepare the scholars for studying well, 
is to make thei join in singing some sweet 
air with appropriate words. If the scholars 
are made to stand, or as is done in some 
schools, to march while singing, the change 
of position and of place, will still farther tend 
to give them rest and a new disposition for 
study.” 

Among the eminent teachers who have 
begun to teach vocal music to children in 
the United States, and who speak of its good 
effects on the mind, behavior, and feelings 
of their pupils, are Messrs. Mason, Ives, 
Hastings, Dingley, and Jones. 

Mr. Dwight thinks that though a great 
deal of time might be spent very profitably 
in learning to sing, yet it does not really re- 
quire more than an hour in a week, through 
the usual period of going to school. The 
art once acquired, he says, would be valuable 
through life ; and almost every child in the 
country may learn it, if he will try, with only 
a very little aid from the teacher. The fol- 
lowing rules are chiefly for the master, 
though every scholar, too, nay read them. 
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“RULES FOR TEACHING SINGING. 


Do not speak of singing as a difficult 
art, but rather as a very natural, agreeable, 
unl necessary ove, for which our throats, 
aud ears, and hearts were designed, and 
which has been, and may be easily learnt. 

2. Make the exercise a privilege, and, if 
you . lease, are ward ; allowing only the well 
behaved to join in it, 

3. Have the exercise early after opening 
the school, to attract the childreu early. 

4, Use familiar language in speaking of it. 

5. Begin with teaching well the most im- 
portant paris, and some simple, short and 
agreeable tune, or part of a tune, with words, 
Sing it over every day until itis well known. 
Do not forget that children will want to sing 
inmediately, and not to delay a week or a 
month ou the rules alone. 

6. When all ean sing a little, let the teacher 
sing a base, or some other part with them, 
without telling them he is going to tuterrupt 
then. They will soon be able to sing one, 
two, or three parts themselves. 

7. If the teacher feels diffident about com- 
ineucing, let bim find one or more scholars 
They 
will afierwards aid him in leading the others. 


who sing, aud train them first alone. 


Or he may get the chorister of the parisi: to 
begin with a few lessons, on some such 
priuciples as are given below. 


TEACHER’S ADDRESS TO HIS PUPILS. 
Our voices were giveti us for use i spea- 
ing and singing. They should never be 


We 


Every one of us 


used for any words but good ones. 
should not neglect them. 
has a curious little musieal instrument in the 
throat, like a kind of box, only an iweh or 
two loug, to make sounds with. I 
feel mine by putting my fingers on my 
throat just under my jaws. When I speak 


cau 
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it jars. Noise is always made by jarring the 
air with something. Now this box may 
make more sounds than a flute, if we know 
how to use it. Weall like music, I suppose, 
and would like to have some instrument if 
we could play on it. This instrument we 
always have, it costs us nothing. God has 
given it to us, we carry it with us wherever 
we go, Without any trouble, and can use it 
when we please. It is a pity, then, not to 
kuow how to use it well. Let us see if 
we can learn something about it. [If the 
teacher has a flute, fife, or clarionet, it may 
aid hin. |] 
FIRST LESSON IN MUSIC, 

When we speak or read, we change our 
voices from low to high, and high to low, 
thus: Is this a globe? 
description of the earth. 


Geography is a 
When we ask a 
question which is to be answered by yes or 
no, We raise the voice. When we siop speak- 
ing, or even finish a senteuce, unless we ask 
such a question, we generally lower the 
voice. You all do so,as well as]. You would 


not say “ Is this my book ?” 


Without raising 
the voice; nor say, “That is your book,” 
without lowering it. Now how did you 
learu that? Was there any difficulty in it? 
No. 
hike other people, if you please. 

1 will mark down this rising and falling. 
There is a dot forthe first sound ; there are 
two others uext it for the second and third, 
and there is one higher up for the fourth. 
Is this ny book? (g@@) Now I will 
write the other, ‘That is your book. 
(@ @ @ @) Now tell ne bow to write this; 
Do you think that is my book? How many 
dots ? Where to be plaéed ? And so of this: 
I know that is your book. 

‘These are the sounds made by a flute, (or 
fife.) [Giving the eight notes from D up, 


So you cau manage your voices, then, 
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with the flute.or voice.) How should I 
mark these? There is the first. Where 
should the second be? Where the third ? 
the fourth? &c. so eight, 


like a pair of stairs, 

Now we will draw lines through them to 
show where they are, and to keep them 
apart. So— 


=" 
__ 9 
like a ladder with five rounds. Who can 
sound them with me ? 

[The teacher sounds them several times, 
slowly, lowering his hand at the first, raising 
it at the second, lowering at the third, &c.; 
and such of the scholars as are willing, 
should sound and beat with him. Do not 
require the diffident to try. They cannot 
command their voices when agitated, and 
will only be discouraged. If let alone, they 
will try cautiously until they get confidence. | 
“ Now sing these notes with words.” The 
teacher should always beat time, and urge 
them to do so, saying, it shows when to be- 
gin a new note. 

**T love to sing at morn and night.”’ 

Repeat this with the notes several times. 
Also now and then sing the letters to the 
notes instead of the words, arid then faw, 
sole, law, faw, sole, law, me, faw, instead of 
them. You need not stop to say much about 
the letters, nor of do, ray, me, faw, sole, 
law, se, being sometimes used; the scholars 
will learn that from seeing that you some- 
times use them to express different notes, 
and such things may be more fully explain- 
ed ata future lesson. 


[Sing,] D, e, f, g, a, b,c, d,—faw, sole, law, 
faw, sole, law, me, faw.—“TI love to sing at 
morn and night.”— Then sing the same 
notes down again: d, c, b, a, g, f, e, d. 


*¢ And when the moon brings out her light.” 

[The scholars will learn these things part- 
ly by hearing them often repeated, and partly 
by repeating them by themselves. Jt will 
not be lost time to them while you give your 
explanations or sing in their hearing, even 
if they do not join with you. They will 
gradually be brought to try; and as they 
gain courage by successful trials, they will 
try more, and more improve. If they do 
not generally join in the first lesson, go over 
the whole ground, at least by questions, in 
the second. 

Questions on the first lesson in musie, 
What were our voices given us for 2 What 
should they be used for? What have we 
in our throats? What are the advantages 
of this instrument ? When are we to raise 
our voices in speaking ?- When do we sink 
them? How do boys learn to do this like 
other people? ave we reason then to 
think we can learn to,sing? Is this my 
book? How would you mark these tones 
by dots? That is your book. Mark that. 
Mark the sounds made by a flute as T have 
showed you. Sound them. Sing the notes 
up with d, e, f, &c. Now with faw, sole, 
law. Now with the words. Now sing the 
notes down. Sing the first four notes up, 
then four down again; the 3d, Sth, 2d, 7th 
—Ist, and 5th, &c.” 


———_ —___ 


The fox knows much, but he that catches 
him, knows more. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
FROM A LITTLE BOY, EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


Sir,—I have been told a story, which [am 
going to tell you. Itis abouta little boy ; he 
would buy peaches at four shillings a bushel, 
and then sell them at ten shillings a bushel, 
and give six shillings to his mother, and take 
the other four to buy another bushel with; 
and soon. At last he went away, and the 
gentieman who told me the story (this gentle- 
man was at that time a boy in a store in Troy, 
where the boy who sold peaches was born) 
did not hear of him for ten years. 

But one day he met another gentleman, 
and the other gentleman said; “Do you 
remember the litthe boy who used to sell 
peaches?” “QO yes,sir.” “ Well, he is now 
aman; and one of the richest men in Mo- 
bile. He owns a block of stores, like those 
by the New York Exchange, and has fifteen 
thousand dollars rent a year.” 

I live in Auhucn, Cayuga County, New 
York. I have studied my geography through, 
and have got many amusing books; and 
among others, Parley’s Magazine. I am 
eight years old; and am a_ pretty good 
arithmetician. Your affectionate friend, 

M. D. 'T. 

Auburn, March 21, 1835. 


Notre sy rHe Epiror. We are much 
better pleased to receive a letter from a 
boy eight years old, and to find that he is 
good geographer and arithmetician, and loves 
books and study, than to hear about the 
Other boy’s getting rich. “ Riches often 
take to themselves wings and fly away ;” so 
says the proverb, But uot so with the know- 
ledge of geography, arithmetic, history, &c. 

If our young friends will give the same 
earnest attention to their studies, and be as 
diligent and persevering as the boy who sold 





the peaches, they may every one of them be 
as rich in knowledge ten years hence, as he 
was in property ten years afier he went to 
Mobile. And oh, how much better it is to 
have riches that will stand by us as long as 
we live, than to own a large block of build- 
ings, that may be burnt up, in a single night! 





LETTER TO A SISTER. 
(Communicated for Parley’s Magazine.) 
Jan. 20th, 1835. 

Art your departure, my dear sister, I prom- 
ised to give you an account of the state of 
affairs at hoime,—our little world as you call 
it,—and to inform you particularly, of the 
welfare of the Canary bird, the Malta kitten, 
the hens and the chickens, and the little dog 
Carlo. You said you should like to be told 
every thing that interested us, and you well 
know that the list of favorites | have enume- 
rated above, occupy most of the time, which 
Frank aud I can gain from our Latin, our 
history, and geography ;—for our teacher is 
as strict as ever in requiring us to get our 
lessons out of school, that we may be ready 
with our recitations in the morning. 

But before I can teil you any thing of old 
friends, [ must give you an account of a 
stranger, who has lately craved our hospi- 
tality i; a singular manner. 

As Frank and [ were going to church, last 
Sabbath morning, we observed a squirrel 
skipping lightly over the steps at the church 
I dropped my prayer book, forgetting 
the command to “ remember the Sabbath 
day,” in my eagerness to run and seize the 
beautiful creature; but he did not wait for 
so unceremonious an introduction, for he 
was speedily out of sight. On returning 
home, we again saw the wanderer, on the 
wharf, eager no doubt to find some nuts, or 


door. 
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grain dropped by some friendly sailor ; for 
the snow was deep on the ground, and hard 
frozen. As I picked some walnuts from 
their shells at dinner, I could not help think- 
ing of the squirrel we had seen ; and would 
gladly have given him my portion. 

I fancy however, he was an improvident 
little fellow, who had feasted on his winter 
store without much discretion. Or perhaps 
it woulc be more charitable to suppose, he 
had given it away to a sick, or lame friend, 
who was disabled from climbing the trees in 
autumn; or an aged father, or mother, who 
were too old to provide for themselves. 

Monday morning came, with as bright a 
sun, and as clear a sky es Sally could have 
asked, had she bespoke it. Frank and I 
went our way to school, Jooking about as we 
walked hastily on, for the little wanderer, who 
had interested us so much the day before; 
but when I] reached the door of the Acade- 
my, I endeavored to forget all about bim. 

At noon we hastened home, and met little 
brother S. at the gate, in haste to tell us that 
a pretty squirrel bad run in at the back door, 
and was then safe in the deserted washroom. 
All eagerness to take a look at our captive, 
which it required some generalslip to ac- 
complish without letting him escape, we 
softly entered, and found him comfortably 
settled in an apple barrel, filling his hungry 
maw with the nice brown seeds. We fairly 
clapped our hands for joy; and he, in his 
extreme necessity, looked up with his sharp 
bright eyes, and seemed to regard us as 
friends, | 

We consulted with mother, and she 
thought it would be best to provide an apart- 
ment for vur stranger guest, as the cold was 
intense, and the snow deep. He seemed so 
incapable of taking care of himself, that, 
though we did not like the idea of caging up 
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birds or squirrels, generally, yet we thought 
it would be an act of kinduess to place the 
little fellow in a,cage, and give lim plenty 
of food and water. 

Our dear schoolmate W. Jent us his bean- 
tiful cage (as “ delaysare dangerous”) which 
revolves, as the squirrel runs round on the 
inside bars; giving him plenty of exercise, 
with a pleasant little room to retire to when 
weary, or tired of seeing, and being seen. 

Do you remember that in our autumnal 
rambles, on our half holidays, we brought 
home a quantity of acorns, and stowed them 
carefully away in junk bottles? You inquir- 
ed what we should do with them? We. 
knew that some boys ate them, though we 
could not; but not one of us thought that 
we were gathering nuts fora dear hungry 
squirrel. It is what I shall never do again 
however, for I think that squirrels have the 
best right to them. 

I have no room to tell you how much we 
all think, and talk of you—only to assure 
you that | am your affectionate 

BRoruer. 


POLITENESS OF A DOG. 


{Some parts of the following story from a very worthy 
correspondent seem almost incredible.] 


A friend of mine had a large Newfound- 
land dog, remarkable for his sagacity. Be- 
ing told by his master to go and get his hat, 
which was in another room, he went out, 
and soon retured with the hat in his mouth. 
The family were sitting round the fire, and 
his master was on the side opposite to the 
door by which he entered. At first there- 
fore he began to go between the family and 
the fire, to his master, but then stopped, 
turned back, and went round to him on the 
outside of the circle. The famity said that 
it was his custom to be thus polite. 
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The same dog was acctistomed to go daily, 
after dinner, into a neighbor’s house for some 
hones which were given him. Once while 
he was there, he took a roll of paper which 
did not belong to him, and brought it home. 
Being told to carry it back, he did so, and 


jor a few days the affair was forgotten.. 


Soon after, the mistress of the house froin 
which he brought the paper, called in, and 
while there observed that the dog had not 
been in after his bones for some time. The 
story about the roll of paper was then told 
by the other, and she concluded by aseribing 
his absence to that. ‘The former then told 
the dog, that she forgave hin, after which 
he came in for his dinner as regularly as 
before.— He seems to know when he is 
praised, and all that is said to him. J. 


BOYS’ MILITARY COMPANIES. 


n atown nota hundred miles off, the boys 
of two or three schools united to form a 
company. 
and exercise every afternoon, as soon as 
they were dismissed from school. 


They used to meet for parade 


The com- 
pany, the uniform, the manceuvres, and the 
martial music, took such possession of the 
minds of those who enlisted, especially in 
the afternoon, that study was almost entirely 
out of the question. Things grew daily 
worse and worse, and at last it became plain 
that if the company were not broken up, 
the schools to which its members belonged 
might as well be closed, 

But how could this be done? To persuade 
our young heroes was impossible,—and to 
force them, with arms in their hands, was 
not easy.—A single word of well-timed ridi- 
cule disbanded thein. 

In the yard, where one of the schools al- 
luded to was kept, there was a large old cock 


whose crowing often annoyed the master 
almost as much as the military mania that 
raged among the pupils. The only effectual 
means of silencing the noisy fellow, was to 
seize him and put him intoa bag. When 
thus shut up in darkness, he probably sup- 
posed that night had come on, and uttered 
no sound till he was let out again after 
school. In vain would you chase, or scold 
himn—he only crowed the louder for it. 

It was in this yard, that the Captain of 
our youthful band attended school. One 
day the cock was uncommonly noisy and 
After calling to him in vain, 
at the door, too or three times, shu, shu, the 
master at length ‘turned round and said to 
the Captain, “ Dick! take out a file of your 
men, put that fellow under arrest, and keep 
him in the bag till after school.” 

The boys had often done this very deed 
before—but for a Captain and his men to be 


troublesome. 


summoned out in military style for such a 
purpose! it was too much~and it broke up 
the company. 
digest the affront, threw up bis commission, 
and when the joke reached the parade 
ground, it was not long befor the soldiers 
all retired from the field. 
Sournern Rose Bun. 


Our young captain, unable to 





ENIGMA. 

My 4th, Gth, 9th, and 8th is used by car- 
penters. My 7th, 6th, Sth, and 10th are what 
no civilized countries can exist without. 
My 10th, 9th, and 8th is a part of a door. 
My Ist, 2d and 5th is a quadruped. My 
2d, 6th, and 3d is used on the water. My 
whole is the name of a distinguished Eng- 
lishman. P. 





The higher the mountain the lower the 
vale. 
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MAY SONG. Miusic by Weber. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WrBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


First and Second Voice, 
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-way to hail the merry merry month of May. 
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THE GOLDEN 


THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK was used by 
the Jews, in their house of sacred worship, 
called the tabernacle. I will tell you more 
about .the candlestick presently ; but I must 
first describe the TABERNACLE in which it 
was placed. 

The tabernacle was the Jewish place of 
public worship, during their long journey 
of forty years, with Moses at their head, in 
the wilderness. It was a very large build- 
ing, supposed to have been 55 feet long, 
eighteen wide, and eighteen high; and so 
constructed that it could be taken to pieces 
when they wished to travel, and then, when 
they encamped any where, be easily put up 
again. ; 
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CANDLESTICK. 


This tabernacle must have been a very 
costly building. It was covered, on the two 
sides und one end—the western—with thin 
plates of gold. This gold had been raised 
among the people partly by contribution, and 
partly by a tax. Much silver was also used 
in the building, and great quantities of brass, 
copper, and costly wood. It is computed 
that the gold and silver alone, which were 
put upon the outside of it, must have been 
worth nearly a million of dollars. 

The east end of the tabernacle was un- 
covered, except by the erecting and adorn- 
ing of five very costly wooden pillars, and 
a richly embroidered curtain. Here was 
the door or entrance; and I believe that to 
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this day, the Jewish synagogues, in every 
part of the world, have their entrance at the 
east end. 

I have told you that three sides of the 
tabernacle were covered with thin plates of 
gold. Over that was put another covering, 
consisting of four sorts of curtains. The 
first was of fine linen, figured with blue, 
purple, and scarlet; and the ceiling of the 
room was lined with the same. Outside of 
the first or inner curtain, was a covering of 
goat’s hair, and outside of that a coveging of 
rams’ skins colored red ;—outside of all the 
rest was a covering of badgers’ skins. 

It would take a great while to tell you 


every thing about this curious and expensive 


building. Besides, it seems hardly necessary, 
for you can read it, for yourselves, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Exodus. I will just 
say that whenever they took it to pieces and 
carried it along with them it was borne by 
the Levites, and not by the common peo- 
ple. When they encamped or stopped, they 
arranged their tents in four rows so as to 
form a square, and the tabernacle was placed 
in the middle of this square. 

There were some very singular things 
kept in the Jewish tabernacle. One of these 
was the brazen candlestick. Another was 
the table Another was the brazen laver. 

I will now teil you more about the 
GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. 

This cANDLEsTICK consisted wholly of 
pure gold; and had, as you see, seven 
branches ; that is, three on each side, and 
one in the middle. These branches were at 
equal distances from one another; and each 
was adorned with flowers, like lilies; gold 
knobs, like apples; and smaller gold knobs, 
like almonds. 

At the extremities of these seven branch- 
es, were seven golden lamps supplied with 


pure olive oil. These lamps were lighted 
by the priests every night, and extinguished 
every morning. The candlestick stood in 
what was called the holy place; and lighted 
the altar, and the table of shew-bread, which 
were in the same chamber. The snutfers 
or tongs belonging to the candlestick, as well 
as other vessels, were also of gold; and the 
whole cost a talent, which could not have 
been less than 2000 dollars: probably it 
was a great deal more. 

The table, sometimes called the holy table, 
stood, as I have already told you, not far 
from the candlestick, It was tWo cubits 
long, a cubit wide, and a cubit and a half 
high ; and was overlaid with gold.—There 
was also a border to it, a hand’s breadth wide, 
fringed with gold; and golden rings at the 
four corners, in which to put staves, to carry 
the table by, when they travelled. — The 
dishes of the table,—the spoons, bowls, &c. 
were all of gold.—The person represented 
in the engraving is one of the priests per- 
forming some religious ceremony. 

On this table was placed the shew-bread, 
an account of which was given in tbe last 
number. Ep. 





ADVENTURES OF BALBOA. 

Aumost every one has read that Colum- 
bus was the first European who ventured 
across the great Atlantic Ocean, to find these 
shores. But Columbus had no sooner found 
the way, and people heard of the gold which 
some of the South American countries con- 
tained, than a great many other adventurers 
flocked here. 

Among the rest, was one Vasco Nunez 
pE Baxsoa, a Spaniard. Born of a rich 
family, and having coutracted the bad habit 
of wasting his money and getting into debt, 
he at last became so deeply involved im 
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debt, that he determined to quit his country 
and go to the new world, America. 

Just at that time there was an expedition 
fitting out for Cartnagena, in New Grenada, 
under the command of one Encisco. Bat- 
goa contrived to get slily on board Encisco’s 
ship, and conceal himself in a large cask, 
which was taken on board as a cask of pro- 
visions, 

When the ship was far off at sea, BarBoa 
came out of the cask; and though Encisco 
was at first angry with him, he knew he 
might be of great service to him in America; 
and sv he pardoned him. 

They arrived in America; and Barsoa, 
who in spite of his prodigality had many 
good qualities, soon became distinguished. 
He had one excellency, very uncommon in 
those days among the money loving Span- 
iards who came over here, which was a good 
and kind disposition towards the Indians. 
He treated them with so much kindness that 
they were not afraid to trust him. 

Bavpoa came over about the year 1510, 
At this period the Pacific Ocean was not 
known; the Spaniards and others who came 
over had been so eager after gold, that they 
had not thought of any thing of the kind. 
About this time Batroa becatne the gov- 
ernor of the new Spanish provinces. 

Barsoa, though he was kind to the Indi- 
ans, was very fond of getting gold of them, 
whenever he could. One day, after he had 
received a large quantity of it from an Indian 
chief, and was weighing it into shares for the 
purpose of dividing it among his men, a 
quarrel arose as to the exactness of the 
weight. One of the sons of the Indian chief, 


being present, was so disgusted at this, that 
he struck the scales with which they were 
Weighing it so hard with his fist, that the 
gold was scattered all over the room. 
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“Why,” said he “ do you quarrel for such 
atrifle? If you really value gold so highly 
as to leave your oygn homes and come and 
seize the lands ot dwellings of others for 
the sake of it, I can tell you of a land where 
you may find it in plenty. Beyond those 
lofty mountains (pointing to the southwest) 
lies a mighty sea, which people sail on in 
vessels almost as big as yours. All the 
streams that flow from the other side of 
those mountains abound in gold, and all the 
utensils that the people have there are made 
of gold.” 

This was enough for the enterprising 
Batsoa. Ue inquired of the Indian the 
best way of getting across the mountains to 
find this land of gold. The Indian kindly 
told him every thing he knew; but at the 
same time warned him not to go over there ; 
for the Indians were many, and very fierce, 
and would eat human flesh. But Bbatsoa 
was not to be discouraged so. He collected 
a band of 190 bold and hardy men, armed 
them with swords, targets, and cross-bows, 
and some blood hounds; (for strange to tell, 
the Spaniards had trained fierce dogs to hunt 
the Indians, and even the mild Balboa was 
not ashamed to use them) and prepared to 
set out on an expedition, in the west. 

Embarking with his men, Sept. Ist, 1513, 
at the village of Darien, in a brigantine and 
nine large canoes, he sailed along the coast 
to the northwest, to Coyba, where the young 
Indian chief lived, and where the isthmus of 
Darien is narrowest. I forgot to tell you that 
he had also taken a few friendly Indians 
with them. The young Indian chief, on his 
arrival, also furnished him with a few more, 
chiefly as guides, Then leaving half his 
own men at Coyba, to guard the brigantine’ 
and canoes, he began his march for the moun- 
tains, and through the terrible wilderness. 


OF BALBOA. 
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It was the 6th of September. The heat 
was excessive, and the journey toilsome and 
difficult. They had to glimb rocky preci- 
pices, struggle through “close and tangled 
forests, and cross marshes, which the great 
rains had rendered almost impassable. Sept. 
8, they passed an Indian village, at the foot 
of the mountains, but the inhabitants did 
not molest them; on the contrary, they fled 
into the forests. 

Here some of the men, from the great 
heat and travelling in the marshes, became 
ill. ‘These were sent back by slow marches, 
in the care of Indian guides, to Coyba. 
On. the 20th of September, they again set 
forward. 

The wilderness was so craggy and the 
forest trees and underwood so matted togeth- 
er, that in four days they only advanced about 
30 miles, and they now began to suffer from 
hunger. They also met with many rapid, 
foaming streams, to cross some of which 
they had to stop and build rafts. 

Now it was that they met with a numerous 
tribe of Indians, who, armed with bows and 
arrows, and clubs of palm wood, almost as 
hard as. iron, gave them battle. But the 
Spaniards, though comparatively few in 
number, with their fire-arms and_ blood 
hounds.and the aid of the friendly Indians 
which were with them, soon put them to 
flight, and took possession of their village. 
BaxBua’s men robbed the village of all its 
gold and silver, and of every thing valuable 
in it; and even he himself, whose heart the 
love of gold had begun already to barden, 
shared with his men in the plunder. 

It was a dear bought victory, however; 
for though the Indians had lost 600 of their 
number in the contest, they could easily re- 
eruit their forces. But Balboa, whose band 
was now reduced by sickness and the con- 


test from 95 to 67, had no means of adding 
to his strength, but was forced to proceed 
with what forces he had. 

Early the next morning after the battle, 
they set out again on their journey up the 
mountain, About ten o’clock they came 
out of the tangled forest and thick and hot 
air, into the open space and cool breezes of 
the mountains. Now, they began to take 
a little courage. ‘Their joy was heightened 
still more when they heard one of their In- 
dian guides exclaim, “'There it is. From 
the top of yon height, may be seen the great 
sea!” 

Baisoa commanded his men to stop, and 
resolving to be the first European who should 
behold this new sea, he forbid his men to 
stir from their places till he called them. 
Then ascendifig to the summit of the height 
which the Indian had pointed out, he beheld 
the sea glittering in the morning sun. (See 
the picture on the next page.) 

Calling now upon his little troop to ascend 
the height and view the noble prospect along 
with him; “ Behold,” said he, “the rich re- 
ward of all our toil. This is a sight upon 
which no Spaniard’s eye ever rested be- 
fore ;” and in their great joy, the leader and 
his men embraced each other. 

Baxsoa then took possession of the sea 
and the coast, and the surrounding country 
in the name of his king—the king of Spain— 
and having cut down a tree and made it into 
the form of a cross, {for they were Catholics) 
he set it up on the very spot whence he first 
beheld the great Pacific Ocean. He also 
made a huge mound, by heaping up large 
stones; upon which he carved the king’s 
name. This was the 26th of Sept. 1513. 

Not content with seeing the ocean, Bat- 
BOA determined to visit it. Arriving, after 
much toil, at one of the bays on the coast, 
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Balboa, viewing the Pacific Ocean. 


he called it St. Michael’s Bay. Coming to a 
beach a mile or two long; “If this is a sea, 
said he, it will soon be covered with water. 
Let us wait ond see whether there is any 
such thing here, as a tide.” So he seated 
himself under a tree ; but he was not able to 
remain there very long, for the water began 
to flow in so fast that he and his men were 
soon obliged to quitthe spot. Not, however, 
till they had tasted of the water and found it 
salt; nor until Bateoa had performed the 
silly ceremony of wading into the ocean up 
to his knees, and taking possession of it for 
the king of Spain. 

Balboa’s heart was now so lifted up by 
success, and his whole nature so changed, 
that he was ready to fight —— every 
Indian tribe that opposed bis progress. After 
many victories und many singular adven- 
tures, he returned back to Coyba. But the 
sufferings of his men in returning were ex- 
treme, for want both of water and provisions. 
The streams were most of them dried up, 





and provisions could not be found. Gold, 
they indeed had, almost as much as they 
could carry; and the Indians kept bringing 
them more, but this they could not eat nor 
drink ; and it would not buy what was not 
to be bought. 

He srrived at Darien after about two 
months absence, having lost almost all his 
men by war and sickness ; and quite unwell 
himself. His discovery made a great noise, 
and procured him much honor; but he did 
not live long to enjoy it. A new governor 
was appointed in his place, who having a 
mortal hatred to Balboa, threw him into 
prison, and after a mock trial had him be- 
headed. This was in 1517; when BargBoa 
was in his 48th year.—Eb. 





A NEW SORT OF LACE, 
There is a story in some of the European 
papers of the following new fashioned way 
of making a thin, light lace. We suspect 
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the story will prove untrue; but it is too 
good to pass over. 

The leaves of a certain tree, upon which 
a species of the silk worm feeds, are made 
into a paste, and spread over a smooth stone, 
and the open work of the lace is then drawn 
upon the stone with olive oil. ‘That done, 
the stone is placed in a slanting position, and 
the caterpillars arranged, like a line of sol- 
diers, along the bottom of it. 

Iimmediately the caterpillars begin eagerly 
to devour the paste of the leaves, taking care 
to avoid the olive oil—As they devour they 
spin, and as they spin they ascend, marching 
regularly up to the top of the stone, and, as 
they proceed, leaving their web regularly 
spun between the spaces. When they arrive 
at the top, they are removed into their bar- 
racks, and, the olive oil and paste being care- 
fully washed away, a beautiful piece of lace 
is produced. 

This caterpillar lace is found to weigh 
only 44 grains to the square yard, whilst the 
finest silk gauze weighs 127 grains. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

What is there in nature so strong as a 
Moruer’s Love? What else but maternal 
fondness would lead one to watch over the 
tender infant, all the days and months of 
helplessness and dependence? The little 
lamb has his clothing provided for him, and 
so do all other little animals; and they are 
able in a few weeks or months to provide 
their own food. But how many long years 
is it before the strongest and most healthy 
child in the world can get either his own 
food or clothes ? 
the world if no little boys or girls had any 
help after they were one year old? What, I 
might ask, would become of them if they 


What would become of 


had the care of themselves wholly after they 
were ten years old ? 

Ah, reader, whoever you are, you little 
know how much you owe to your parents, 
and to those who have so long taken care of 
you; and to Ged who has taken care of 
them and you too. But ofall earthly friends, 
you are most indebted to your mother.—Ep. 





PRINCE ESTERHAZY. 

The annual revenues of Prince Esterhazy, 
in Hungary, are estimated at two millions 
of silver florins; equal to about eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. His debts, or rather 
those of his father, amount to eighteen mil- 
lions of florins, His property is at present 
under sequestration. He possesses about 
three millions of sheep, whose wool annually 
produces an immense sum. It is related, 
that when Prince Esterhazy was Aimbassa- 
dor from Austria to England, he one day 
heard a young nobleman boasting that he 
had on his estates thirty thousand sheep, 
“And 1,” said Prince Esterhazy, “ have 
thirty thousand shepherds.” This was true, 

And yet what good bas this prince ever 
done with his revenue of $ 800,000 a year? 
Perhaps he has spent it all in the best man- 
ner; but of this we are not told. Princes 
are not very apt to do much good with their 
money. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD 
BY MRS. WELLS. 
Bruorp! a little baby boy, 
A happ§ babe is he : 
His face, how bright, 
His heart, how light, 
His throne his mother’s knee. 


Now in her face with laughing eye 
I see him gaily peep, 























And now, at rest 
Upon her breast 
He gently sinks to sleep. 


His lips are red, his teeth like pearls, 
The rogue! he has but two; 
His golden hair, 
How soft and fair, 
His eyes, how bright 1nd blue. 


His tiny hands are white and plump, 
And waking, or asleep, 
Beneath his clothes 
His little toes 
How cunningly they peep! a 


Oh many things are beautiful, 
The bird that sings and flies— 
The setting sun, 
When day is done— 
The rainbow in the skies. 


My own pet lamb is innocent, 
And full of play is he— 
The violet 
With dew drops wet 
Is sweet and fair to me. 


But there is one more beautiful, 
Gay, tender, sweet and mild, 
A baby boy 
With heart of joy 
A loved and loving child. 





JANE AND HER MOTHER. 
ABOUT POLITENESS. 
Jane. Mother, I love to visit Helen Smith, 
all the brothers and sisters are so kind and 
obliging to each other. They are as polite 


to each other as other people are to strangers. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, I have observed it, 
and that they do it, not to gain applause 
but from principle, that is, they have a 
standard of action and adhere to it. Can 
you tell me what that standard is? 
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J. I should think it must be the “ golden 
rule.” 

M. The golden rule is, indeed, the foun- 
dation of true politeness. It is proper that 
we should be polite—it is a duty. 

J. Mother, is it that, then, that makes 
them always so happy ? 

M. Undoubtedly. Did you ever see any 
little discords among them ? 

J. No, mother; and I have often been sur- 
prised at the difference between them and 
Mr. Hale’s family. The latter often find 
fault, and disoblige each other. But, mother, 
are we commanded to be polite? 

M. Yes. “Be courteous,” is an injunc- 
tion of the scriptures. It is only one of the 
thousand variations of the golden rule. So 
upt are we to be selfish that a strong rule 
was necessary to induce us to do justice to 
others; and in doing justice, to do it agreea- 
bly, or in a becoming manner. And as we 
cannot live independently of each other, we 
are bound by gratitude to return the civilities 
we receive. 

J. I thought very polite people were nat- 
urally so. 

M. They are, if they have naturally oblig- 
ing dispositions. But all can and ought to 
cultivate an obliging disposition. To our 
friends, we should surely be courteous, for 
our reciprocal claims require it; and to 
strangers, because their circumstances re- 
quire it. Iba. 


——— 





Rat skin press.—A man, by the name 
of Trevake, in Liskeard, Eng. is said to 
possess a complete dress—coat, vest, panta- 
loons, hat, cravat, gaiters, shoes, and even @ 
tippet—made of rats’ skins, which he has 
been three years in collecting. What a 
multitude of rats must have been destroyed to 
gratify the whim of one eccentric individual. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.—THE EEL. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.— THE EEL. 


The eel appears to be intermediate be- 
tween serpents and fishes; having many 
traits of character which belong to both. 
They live, either in fresh or salt water, 
though sometimes they are found on the 
land. The notion that they migrate in great 
companies across the land, is not well-found- 
ed; though they will occasionally stroll for a 
little distance across a moist meadow.—The 
truth is, that they will live about as well out 
of water as the snake and some other land 
animals will in it. 

I have said that they form the link in the 
chain which connects land animals and 
fishes. In this respect they make one think 
of the bat and the flying squirrel, which 
connect land animals with those that mount 
on the wing and fly in the air. But if, like 
the flying-squirrel, they are not long comfort- 
able away from their native element, they do 
not quite die out of it, in several hours. 

Eels sometithes grow to an amazing size. 
They have been caught in fresh-water ponds, 
weighing 18 or 20 pounds. 

But if they do not migrate in companies 
on the land, eels often travel in large num- 
bers together in the water. They used to 
be so frequently seen migrating up the river 
Thames in England, about the tenth of May, 
that fishermen called the day, the “eel fair.” 

These wanderers, however, are young 
ones, not more than two inches in length. 
They are said to proceed, when they migrate 
in this manner, in one regular and unbroken 
column of about five inches in breadth, and 
as thick together as they can be.—They 
move at the rate of about two miles and a 
half an hour, and their journey usually takes 
up two or three days. 

The line of march is almost always con- 
fined to one bank of the river, though they 
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are occasionally known to cross forward and 


backward. Jn this way it is that they travel 
till they reach the sma!l tributary streams, 
among which they disperse themselves to 
spend the summer. In the autumn, they 
proceed down the river again, but whether 
they go back as they came, in companies, 
we are not told. 

Boys, in some parts of the country, are in 

the habit of binding eel skins round them to 
prevent the cramp while bathing. But they 
are of no use in this way. Jt would prevent 
a great deal more of the cramp, if boys, and 
men, too, would take care not to go in to 
bathe, at the close of the day, when they are 
fatigued, or have lately been overheated. 

You may find many very interesting anec- 
dotes of the eel, in Dr. Smith’s “ Natural His- 
tory of the fishes of Massachusetts.” 

Error. 
SPLENDID GARDEN. 

The season of gardens and gardening has 
come again; and with it all its choice plea- 
sures. Who is not delighted to range, in a 
fine morning in May, through a beautiful 
garden, and breathe its sweet odors, and 
behold its gay flowers ? 

One of the most charming gardens in the 
world is at Flushing, on Long Island. You 
have heard, perhaps, of the Flushing In- 
stitute, a celebrated school. Well, this is at 
the same place; and [ do not doubt that the 
scholars sometimes get permission of the 
owners to visit it. It is called the Linnzean 
Garden ; after Linnzeus, a great botanist ; 
and contains above 50 acres,—or more than 
the whole of Boston Common. 

From a catalogue of the trees, shrubs, 
vines, &c. cultivated there, the number of 

the varieties of many of them is almost in- 
credible. The following are a few ouly, 
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Varieties. 
Apples oot 4™sau4 - - 
Pears - - - - - 474 
Peaches - - - - - 210 
Quinces - - ° ° 6. 1.5m 


Pjums - - - - - 180 
Cherries - - - - - 128 


Currants - - - - - 3l 
Raspberries - -~— - Saye 33 
Strawberries - - - - 50 
Gooseberries - - - - 144 
Grapes - - a CPE Oa, pe 


Besides these, there are numerous varie- 
ties of Walnuts, Chestnuts, Filberts, Hazel- 
nuts, Medlars, Date Plums, Blackberries, 
Whortleberries, Figs, Pomegranates, Olives, 
Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Citrons, &c. 


There are also of Varieties. 
Ornamental Forest Trees, - 226 
Ornamental Shrubs — - . : 310 
Ornamental Evergreens - - 141 
Roses - - - - - 903 
Creepers, for walls, bowers, arbors, &c. 84 
Honeysuckles—- mii 5 oe - 77 





Twig of the Holly. 
Among the ornamental shrubs are the 


beautiful holly, and the hawthorn. It is the 


latter of which so much use is made in 
forming artificial hedges, or fences. 

There is a hedge of holly in England, 400 
feet in length, 9 in height, and 5 in thickness, 
These hedges are beautiful as well as use- 
ful.— Sometimes the holly grows to the 
height of 30 or 40 feet. 

In some places, even in the neighborhood 
of Boston, the hawthorn is used for fences, 

,and they are quite forinidable. They are so 





Hawthorn in blossom. 


high that no animal can leap over them ; and 
so thick and craggy, that few, even of the 
smaller domestic animals could get through, 
without being sadly torn.—The bawthorn 
blossoms about June.—Eb. 





LESSONS IN BOTANY.—No. II. 
USES OF THIS STUDY. 


I have told you, in my first lesson, what 
Botany is; and now [| wish to tell you what 
good it will do you to study it. General 
Washington and many other good people, 
—men, women and children—have made 
ita constant rule of their lives, when they 
proposed to do any thing, to ask themselves 
what good purpose it would answer. So I 
ain now to answer the question ; What good 
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wil] it do to study Botany ? 
shall not be very long. 

First, it is a healthy employment. When 
I say that the study of Botany is healthy, I 
mean that it will lead you iuto healthy prac- 
tices. You will be abroad every opportunity 
you can get, roving among the trees, in the 


My answer 


fields, and on the mountains. You will be 
glad to do so, to breathe the fragrant and 
pure air. And it is healthy. 

Secondly, it will lead you to observe what 
is before you. Many boys and girls go 
through the world, almost without seeing it. 
Now he who has eyes and does not use 
them, in such a beautiful world as this, is 
very much to be pitied. But the study of 
Botany will learn him to keep his eyes open. 
The habit of noticing things around you is 
called observation; and a very important 
habit it is, too. 

Thirdly, the study of Botany, in which 
you are obliged to sort, and arrange, aud 
classify things, will teach you to be orderly 
and systematic in other things. Some boys 
and girls never have a particular place for 
every thing, and so when they wish to find a 
needle, a pencil, a book, a pair of scissors, or 
a penknife, they do not know where to find 
it; and a great deal of time is ofien wasted 
in looking for it. This is a bad habit, but it 
is one which the study of Botany will help 
to correct. 

Fourthly, it is said that the study of Bota- 
ny helps to make the temper mild and agree- 
able; aud has a tendency to refine and im- 
prove the mind, It is among the most inno- 
cent things in the world, as an amusement. 

Lastly. It has a tendency to lead us to 
think of God. Who carn view the world of 
wonders contained in a single plant — its 
stem, branches, vessels of sap, leaves, flowers 
and choice fruit—without being obliged to 
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turn his thoughts towards the great Maker 
ofall things? And this habit of looking up 
to God, when we see his wonderful works, 
in the flowers, the fruits, the beasts, the birds, 
the insects, as well as the things that do not 
live, move, or breathe, is said, by a great and 
good man, to be one of the best habits of 
mind, which we can possibly form. 

Some people, I know, think it very foolish 
to spend time in wandering about the fields 
and woods, and looking at flowers and trees. 
But if they knew how pleasant an exercise 
it is, they would soon cease to think so. 

“For my part,” says an eminentywriter 
for children, “I love to leave the dusty town 
and streets—and I did when [ was a boy— 
and wander through fields and woods to the 
tops of the mountains and rocks, where there 
is a cool breeze, and see the beautiful pros- 
pect, arid sit by the little brook, as it tumbles 
aud murmurs over the rocks and stones; 
and gather the wild flowers that grow on 
its banks, while the birds are singing in the 
trees, and the squirrels are chirping around 
me.”—Ep. 





JUVENILE DIALOGUES. —No. I. 
EMILY AND HER MOTHER. 
EMILY. 

How glad I am I’m not as poor 
As little Sarah Green; 

She wears such faded, patched up frocks, 
And looks so very mean. 


She has but one pooer pair of shoes 
‘To wear when very cold ; 

And those she scareely can keep on, 
They are so large and old. 


And then her stockings, oh dear me | 
Made of such coarse blue yarn, 

I don t think if I tried all day 
That | could tount the darns. 
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And such a bonnet, oh, mamma! 
It is a perfect fright ; 

She ’s worn it for so many years 
’T is faded almost white. 


I don’t believe she’s been to school 
In all her lifetime once ; 

I think when she’s a woman grown, 
She ’ll be a stupid dunce. 


I’m quite ashamed to speak to her, 
When we meet out of doors ; 

For every body knows, mamma, 
That she is very poor. 


But when she comes a begging here, 
And no one but the maid 

Can see me, when | speak to her, 
Why then I’m not afraid. 


Oh dear, oh dear, what should I do, 
I cannot tell I’m sure, 

If we lived in an old black house 
And father was so poor. 


ad MAMMA, 

I’m grieved, my child, that you despise 
Poor little Sarah Green, 

Merely because she is su poor 
And wears a dress that’s mean. 


But sit down here and listen, 
While I tell what makes her poor, 
And when you’ve heard the tale of wo, 
You ‘Il pity her, I’m sure. 


Her father died before her tongue 
Had learned to lisp his name, 
And left his wife and orphan child 


Nothing of all his gains. 


He was a wicked worthless man 
And squandered them away, 

He spent at evening, in the stores, 
What he had earned by day. 


I can remember when he had 
A nice neat house and barn, 


And many a-field of well tilled land 
Marked Isaac Green’s snug farm. 


But soon the sad effects of rum 
That “ Moloch” of our race, 

Were seen in Isaac’s trembling limbs, 
And bloated crimson face. 


"T was seen on his neglected farm 
And in his barren fields ;— 

Where lately waved the golden grain, 
Now sprang the noxious weeds. 


His broken fences unrepaired, 
Let all stray cattle in ;— 

While Isaac, at the village store, 
Was nodding o’er his gin. 


His house, which leaked for want of care, 
Let in the snow and rain; 

His windows, stuffed with hats and rags, 
Told of the broken panes. 








The poisonous draught sowed in his heart 
The seeds of angry strife ; 

And oft his brutal arm was raised 
Against his patient wife 


Soon acre after acre went, 
To pay the long swelled score ; 
Which was chalked up against his name 
At the rum-seller’s store. 


And when he died his whole estate, 
His house and barn and lands, 
With all his stock of farming tools, 

Passed into this man’s hands. 


His broken-hearted weeping wife, 
With her lone orphan one, 

Found in yon dreaded “ old black house,” 
A poor but peaceful home. 


She labored hard to clothe and feed 
Herself and orphan child, 

While the fond hope of better days 
The tedious hours beguiled. 
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But now her health and strength are gone, 
She is worn out with care, 

For many weary anxious days 
Have fallen to her share. 






She has scarce been, for two long years, 
Able to leave her bed : 

'T' is Sarah bathes her aching brow, 
’T is by her hand she’s fed. 


And though she is but twelve years old, 
She labors hard all day ; 
While you, who feel for her such scorn, 


Are happy at your play. 


She does not go to school each day, 
Because she can't be spared ; 

She must not leave her home so long; 
Her mother needs her care. 


And yet she is a happy child, 
As one will often see ; 

She sings around from morn till night, 
With heart brimful of glee. 


Her dress, though poor, is free from dirt ; 
’T is whole, although 't is mean ; 


Though she wears “ faded patched up frocks.”’ 


They ’re always neat and clean. 


EMILY. 
But dear mamma, why did you not 
Tell me all this before ? 
I’m sorry that I used her so ;— 
I’m sure | will no more. 


MamMa. 
My child, you never should despise 
Nor treat with scorn the poor, 
Because God has been pleased to make 
With wealth your cup run o’er. 


Should He withhold his bounteous gifts, 
And take that wealth away, 

You would be numbered with the poor 

And dress as mean as they. 
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Remember the same hand that gives, . 
Has power to take away ; 

The rich and poor alike depend 
On his care day by day. 


To Him for all his varied gifts 
Let daily thanks arise ; 
But never dare to let your heart 


His poorer child despise. Avausta. 





ANN AND HER MOTHER. 
BY MISS E. ROBBINS. 

Ann Waltén went to school, and learned 
tasks in Geography and Grammar; but her 
lessons were not long, and her mother al- 
ways explained them to her, and took a par- 
ticular hour in the day to fix her attention to 
her books. Ann sometimes said that the 
lessons were difficult, and that she did not 
like study. She loved to read, however; 
and she loved to converse with her mother 
about what she read. 

“Mother,” she would say, “I am sure I 
learn more from reading, and from: our con- 
versation, than from study. I like ‘lessons 
without books’ best.” 

Mortruer. Lessons without books are 
very useful my dear, but those are lessons 
from others given to you; now, what you 
study and acquire yourself is your more 
valuable learning. Always to be looking to 
other minds for the improvement of our 
own, is to make ourselves more dependent 
upon others than is necessary. When you 
study, by yourself, besides gaining know- 
ledge, you acquire the habit of industry. 

Ayn. Habit, I suppose, is what we do 
often and regularly, just as I have a habit 
of sleeping a certain number of hours every 
night, and you have the habit of taking 
exercise every day. 


Moruer. Good or bad habits, make 
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good or bad people. My habit of exercise 
is a bodily habit. Daily study for so many 
hours is an intellectual habit. It is a habit 
of cultivating the mind—of self culture, or 
trying to improve one’s self. A habit of 
industry makes labor agreeable. What we 
do often we can do easily. 

Any. When I read a book which I can 
understand, with your explanation, I can 
improve without the trouble of trying much, 
and I enjoy that. I do net get tired as I 
do when I am forced to commit to memory, 
and think about something that does not 
entertain me. 

Moruer. I know that, but labor and 
thought are necessary in order to gain good, 
or to do good, or to become learned. I 
never knew any person very wise or good, 
who would not labor to be wise and good. 
The things difficult to learn are very useful 
when they are known. 

Ann. I know that many things difficult 
to be got, are very valuable when they are 
obtained. We should have no bread to eat 
if the earth was not ploughed, and the seed 
was not sown, and the corn ground in the 
mill, and then wrought into bread and baked 
for us. 

Moruer. Thus you see that the farmer, 
the miller, and the baker prepare our most 
common food; and the horse and the ox do 
their part; and the maker of the plough- 
share and the cart, of the mill and the oven, 
must all work that we may live. Labor is 
alike necessary for the body and the mind. 

Ann. I see that work must be done, 
though some persons seem to have the 
benefit of other people’s labor without toil- 
ing themselves. 

Moruer. That is true of feeding and 
clothing, and entertaining many persons, but 
not of making us wise and good. No per- 


son can think for us, or furnish us with 
knowledge, or correct what is wrong in us 
but ourselves, Others may help us, but we 
must also help ourselves, and work with 
them, if we wish to gain knowledge. 

Ann. That is, in order to know any sub- 
ject properly, we must think of it, or reflect 
long upon it, as you require me to do when 
you assist me in intellectual arithmetic, as 
you call it. I must think upon what you 
tell me, or your instruction will do me no 
good. 

Morner. I knew a very wise man who 
said that children must be accustomed to 
work, ‘A boy will not learn to make stone 
wall by piling up feathers,” he observed, 

Ann. That is what you eall figurative 
language—saying one thing and meaning 
another. I know what the man meant— 
He meant nothing about a stone wali, or 
working with the hands. 

Morner. What did he mean? 

Ann. He meant, if a boy would make a 
wise man, he must build up bis mind—gain 
more and more knowledge every day. ‘That 
is not easy like piling up feathers. It is 
difficult, like making stone wall. If he will 
not work, like the wall-builder, he cannot be 
like a lofty stone building, which is of great 
value, and very durable. 

Moruer. I hope you now see that it is 
useful to do what is difficult; and that you 
will remember when you feel disposed to be 
idle, that sloth will keep you in ignorance}; 
but that by exerting yourself, and becoming 
diligent, you will gain knowledge which you 
will enjoy hereafter much more than you 
can enjoy ignorance. 

Ann. I believe that. My sister Mary 
does not like very well to learn the Alphabet, 
but it isa very useful and pleasant thing to 
know how to read; and Mary must learn, 
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whether she likes itornot. I will remem- 
ber that, when I wish to put away my slate, 
or be excused from my books. 





JUVENILE AMUSEMENTS, 

In the Girl’s Own Book, by Mrs. Child, you 
will find an account of a play called “ French 
and English.” It consists of two parties, 
whose niiffibers are equal. A line is drawn 
on the ground, or on the floor, and the two 
parties arrange theniselves, on opposite sides 
to each other. Each party then tries to 
draw the other over the line. When every 
one is drawn eutirely over, the other side 
call them their prisoners, and clain the 
victory. 

For ourselves we should like this play 
much better, if it were not rather danger- 
ous. For if those whose hands are joined in 
the centre, should let go suddenly, those 
who are hindmost, on each side, might be 
greatly injured by the fall. We like plays 
for the young of'some sort or other; but not 
such as expose their limbs, and are as dan- 
gerous as even Mrs. Child herself admits 
that this is. I.prror. 





Giuttony.—A man who had for years 
been abusing his stomach, by over-eating, at 
last found his health in a rapid decline. He 


went to consult the celebrated Dr. Spring, of 


Watertown, Mass. He stated his case so 
clearly that the doctor could not mistake the 
nature of the disease. “I can cure you, sir,” 
said he, “if you follow my advice.” ‘The pa- 
tient promised to do so. “Now,” says the 
doctor, “ you must steal a horse!” “ What! 
steal a horse?” You will then be taken, 
convicted, and placed in a situation where 
your food and drink will be such thatin a 
short time your health will be perfectly 
restored.” 


PLAYS. — SOMETHING FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 
A GOOD GIRL IN CAMBRIPGEPORT. 

Tus girl is now nine years of age, and 
she is so good an example to other girls that 
I must give you an account of her habits, 
She is very remarkable for neatness, and for 
the nice order in which she keeps her room 
and her clothes, She has had a very pretty 
chamber all to herself, since she was six 
years old. She is not afraid to sleep alone, 
aud in the dark, because, she says, God will 
take care of her through the night, if she 
prays to him for protection ; she, therefore, 
always says her prayers. 

At eight o’clock she goes to bed by herself. 
She folds up all her clothes very neatly, and 
puts them on a chair near the bed, with her 
shoes and stockings always laid near by. 
She puts all her chairs in place, places her 
books and play-things carefully in the closet § 
undresses her doll, and folds up her dolls 
clothes and puts her in bed. Afier saying 
her prayers, she lays her bible and prayer 
book on the table where she keeps it. All 
this she does by herself; and when she is 
ready to get into bed she takes good care to 
extinguish her lamp. 

On Saturday night she takes her clean 
clothes out of her drawers, aud puts them in 
order to dress herself on Sunday morning, 
When her clothes are brought in from the 
wash, she puts them all in their places, and 
can go in the dark and get any thing she 
may happen to want. ‘This little girl is very 
good tempered, and has’ very seldom to be 
punished. When she comes home from 
school, she always puts away her books, and 
her bonnet and shawl; and she never has 
the trouble of hunting for them, as many 
little girls do. Rose Bop. 
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O say busy Bee. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WrepB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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O say, bu - sy bee, whither now are you going, Whither now are you 
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blowing, For I must be making sweet honey to-day. Sweet 
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honey— sweet honey—For I must be making sweet honey to-day.’ 
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O say pretty dove, whither now are you flying, So we, all so happy, while daily advancing 
Whither now are you flying, to London or Rome? In wisdom and knowledge, in virtue and love, 
‘Tam bound to my nest where my partner is sighing, Will sing on our way, in our progress rejoicing, 






And waiting for me in my snug little home. "As brisk as the bee, and as true as the dove. 
Little home—little home— Will sing—will sing— 
And waiting for me in my snug little home.’ As brisk as the bee, and as true as the dove. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SCENE IN PARIS. 


Garve Mevs ce is the French name of a 
very splendid building in Paris, now occu- 
pied as the residence of the Minister of Ma- 
rine, and the other officers who assist him 
in his duties. 

Before the revolution of forty years, ago, 
this building was used as a repository for 
the jewels and other precious articles be- 
longing to the king. They were of immense 
value. Among the great number of jewels 
deposited here, were two famous diamonds 
known by the names of the Sancti and the 
Recent. 

This building is celebrated for being the 
scene of the greatest robbery which was 
probably ever attempted. The story, as we 
find it in the People’s Magazine, Vol. IT. 
page 1, is as follows. 

On the night of Sept. 6, 1792, a band of 


thieves, to the number of twenty-one, con- 
VOL. Mi. 





The Garde Meuble. 


— 


trived to gain an entrance to the building 
without being noticed. They loaded them- 
selves with the precious deposites, and then 
attempted to make their escape. One of 
them was observed, however, by a patrole, 
descending from the lantern. He was seiz- 
ed, and his pockets were*found full of gold, 
silver, and jewels. Another fell, in the hurry 
of his descent, and was seized. He was also 
discovered to be richly loaded. All the rest 
escaped, carrying with them their rich booty, 
including the Sanci and Regent diamonds. 

The value of the whole property, taken 
away by these robbers, was estimated at 
36,000,000 of francs, or 7,000,0000 dollars.— 
In consequence, however, of the information 
given by the two men who were apprehend- 
ed, their accomplices were all discovered, 
and nearly all the booty which they had 
carried off was recovered. 
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‘ 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


Perhaps some of my readers do not even 
know that there is an Institution for the 
Blind, in Boston, If there are any such, I 
think they will be very glad to hear ‘about it. 
It is situated in Pearl Street. ‘The building 
was formerly a dwellinghouse ; and was giv- 
en by the owner, on purpose for a school- 
house and workhouse for the blind. On the 
side of it towards the street, you may see, 
in large letters, the following: 

INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND. 
THIS EDIFICE 
PRESENTED BY 


THOMAS H. PERKINS 
“MDCCCXXXIII. e 


The school was first opened in 1832, in 
Pleasant Street, with only six pupils. The 
next year Mr. Perkins having made them a 
present of his house, and large sums of money 
having also been given them in many of our 
cities and towns, the school was removed to 
Pearl Street, where it now is.—In 1834, they 
had 34 pupils. 
number had increased to more than 40; and 
a great many more would be glad to attend, 
if they had room for them. I understand 
they are about to enlarge the building, for 
this very purpose. 

The pupils are not all of them boys; there 
are nearly as many girls in the Institution as 
there are boys. You would be amused to 
visit them, and see what they can do. Why, 
they learn to spell, and read, and write, and 
sing, and work. They print too: that is, 
they print their own books. I suppose 
you will wonder how they can read, when 
they are blind. The letters are made, not 
with ink, but by pressing the paper, while 
it is‘ wet, so that the letters stand up in 


In 1835—this year—the. 





ridges, very large; and they can tell what 
they are, by passing their fingers across the 
lines. Some pupils who have been in the 
Institution a long time, will read almost as 
fast as you or I can, They have maps, too, 
and learn geography. The mountains are 
raised into ridges, and the rivers are hollow- 
ed or depressed lines. The towns are 
squares, or dots. 

But what sort of work can they do? you 
will ask. A great many sorts. The girls 


can sew, knit, braid, and set the types for | 


printing; and the boys can make door-mats, 
cushions, mattresses, and willow baskets, 
Some of their door-mats are woven. You 
may almost always, when you go there, see 
one blind man weaving. The grass—-Manilla 
grass, they call it—which he uses, is of 
various colors; and yet he will arrange the 
different colors so as to have the mat check- 
ered the proper manuer, nearly as well as if 
he could see. Not that ie can tell different 
colors by feeling—except red, which he says 


feels more harsh than other colors ;—but he J 


has a particular box or shelf on which grass 
of each different color is laid, and he seldom 
makes a mistake. 

You would be surprised to see how happy 


they are, especially the boys who make § 


baskets. But you may see how they look, 
when at this sort of work, by noticing the 
picture opposite our title page; which was 
drawn by one of the best artists, after being 
on the spot, and seeing for himself. 

In the next number, or next but one, I 
shall say more about the Institution, for it 
is one of the most interesting in the whole 
city of Boston. They have an exhibition 
once a fortnight. There will be one in$ 
few days; and I shall attend it; and aiter 
wards tell you what they do. §Eprror. 
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DISOBEDIENT JAMES. 


In the last number but one, of Peter Par- 
ley’s Magazine, there was a very pretty 
story, called the Sliding Party. It brought 
to my recollection a true story I heard a 
short time since. You may be sure that it 
is all true, for I have seen the mother of the 
boy, and the story was told me by one of 
her friends. 

This little boy, I will call James; though 
that is not his real name. His parents lived 
in a beautiful town on the bank of a very 
large river, and James often sailed on the 
river, in the summer, with his parents, and 
thought it very delightful. He was only six 
years old, and his parents had forbidden 
him.ever to go near the river alone; for the 
banks were in some places very steep, and 
the water rushed along with great rapidity, 
so that there was great danger in going very 
near. 

One bright summer morning, little James 
set out for schocl, with his satchel of books 
swung over one shoulder. His road to 
school, led him along the bank of the river, 
and his mother had always charged him, 
not to go down to the water. This morn- 
ing, as she put on his collar and brushed his 
curly hair, she kissed him, and said,“ ] hope 
you will never be so naughty as to go down 
to the edge of the water. Only think how 
dreadful it would be to be drowned in that 
deep river!” 

“Oh! no mother,” said James ; and away 
he ran, his bright curls dancing in the wind, 
as he bounded along. 

He was a merry, frolicksome little fellow, 
and as he went along, he stopped every 
moment or two, to pick the wild flowers 
which grew on the side of the road, or run 
after a butterfly. 

It was a very pleasant morning, the birds 
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were singing in all the trees; and the “ busy 
bees” were flying from flower. to flower, 
dipping in their heads for the sweet honey, 
and buzzing away, to each other, about the 
bright sunshine. The tall trees on each side 
of the road, were whispering, as they bent 
their high heads, to the warm soft wind ; 
and the little boy’s beart was full of happi- 
ness. 

Presently a great flock of geese came 
running along the road_.to the river, cackling 
and screaming, with the great proud gander 
at their head. As they passed James, half 
flying, and half running, the merry boy 
thought it would be good fun to chase them; 
so without thinking of his mother’s wishes, 
away he went, shouting, and laughing, and 
swinging his cap over his head. 

The geese got to the water before him, and 
in they splashed, one after the other, diving, 
and dashing the spray all over each other, 
and then swimming gracefully about. 

James stood watching them with delight, 
and quite forgot that it was school time. 

“Oh! how I wish I could swim,” said he, 
“how cool the water would feel this hot 
morning. I wish I was a goose, and I should 
not have to sit in that warm school room all 

day, studying spelling lessons.” 

Just at this moment he spied a little boat, 
tied tia stake, close by him. 

“1 might get into that boat,” he thought, 
“and set there, and watch the geese ; that 
would be beautiful. I wonder why mother 
is so afraid to have me go near the water; 
it could not do me any harm to just step 
into the boat.” 

He stood thinking a little while, and look- 
ed up and down the river—the water was as 
clear and blue as the sky, and a few light 
clouds that were reflected in it looked to 
James like a flock of sheep.—Wherever the 
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sunlight fell on the river it sparkled so bright 
it dazzled his eyes; and near the bank, the 
trees cast a deep shadow over it. Every 
leaf was reflected in the clear smooth surface, 
as distinctly as if it had been a looking-glass. 

James thought all this was very beautiful, 
and he thought how pleasant it would be, to 
get into the little boat, and float calmly and 
gently over the still river. 

He walked to the boat; it was a new one, 
painted bright green with a red stripe, round 
the edge. There were two oars in it, and a 
nice seat. 

James looked at the boat a moment longer, 
and then on the bright water, and the geese 
that were playing about; then he put one 
foot into the boat, and took up one of the 
oars. They were very light, and he thought 
he could row quite well with them. So, 
forgetting his mother’s command, he sat 
down in it, untied the rope that fastened it 
to the shore, and the swift current carried 


the disobedient boy away from the shore. 
The boat floated close to the geese, and 
James laughed hezrtily to see their fright. 
But the rapid river did not let the boat stay 
long in one spot, but hurried it along. 
All this while James’s mother thought 


him safe at school. She would have been 
much frightened, if she had known his dan- 
ger. The hours passed away, and it was 
noon, but James did not come home. When 
dinner was ready, he was nowhere to be 
found. They sent one of |iis older brothers 
to see if he had not. stopped to play on the 
road. He could not find him, but he met 
the schoolmistress, who told him James had 
not been to school that day. 

He ran toward home again, inquiring of 
all he met, if they had seen his little brother. 
No one knew any thing about him, except 
one man, who said he saw him about nine 


DISOBEDIENT JAMES. 
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o’clock, running toward the river, after the 
geese. 

The anxious boy ran down to the river, 
but did not find his brother. He observed 
however, that the boat he had seen there in 
the morning, was gone, and looking a little 
farther, he found James’s satchel. As soon 
as he found this, he burst into tears. He 
felt sure his dear brother had gone off in the 
boat, and hastened home to tell his fears. 

His parenis were very much frightened; 
and his father and brothers set out to hunt 
for him. In vain did they go to every 
neighbor, and inquire for the lost boy ; no 
one had seen him. 

The alarm spread, and several men went, 
out in boats to row up and down the river, 
in search of him, for all were sorry for the 
distressed parents; but no boat was seen, 
and they returned. 

All the afternoon they hunted every where 
for James—They dragged the river to find 
his body, if he were drowned ; butall in vain. 

Night came, and they had not found him. 
You cannot imagine the grief of that almost 
distracted family. When you are fathers 
and mothers, you will understand better 
how parents feel on such an occasion. 

James’s mother was very fond of him, and 
her grief was truly overwhelming. All that 
night she walked on the bank of the river, 
and her sereams and wild lamentations, for 
her child, were heard in the stillness of the 
night, and the mothers clasped their infants 
closer to their bosoms, and thanked God for 
their safety. 

Morning came, but it brought no good 
tidings to the afflicted family. 

The day passed, and no James was found. 
At last, however, toward night, a man who 
was out fishing, found the little green boat, 
and brought it to its owner. 
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On the afternoon of the third day, a gen- 
tleman who had been down the river in a 
boat, came back with the body of the lost 
child. He had found it about three miles from 
the town, among some bushes on a small 
jsland. Many hearts ached as they looked 
on the body of poor James, who but a few 
days before was so full of health and joy. 

His beautiful bright curls were all soaked 
with water, and some of the long river 
weeds had got twisted into it. His dark 
blue eyes were half open, but their merry 
glance was gone for ever. Oh! how his 
parents and brothers and sisters felt, as they 
saw him buried in the cold ground. He 
had died in his youth and beauty, and the 
very last thing he had done before his spirit 
left this world, was to break a command- 
ment of God, which says; “Honor thy 
Father, and thy Mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” James had been taught 
this commandment ; he knew what it meant ; 
and he knew how wicked disobedience was. 
Yet you see that he sometimes forgot it, and 
what was the consequence ? You have al- 
ready seen. 

if God did not take care of you, all the 
time, and watch you wherever you go, you 
would not be safe a moment, and can you 
expect him to take care of you when you 
will not obey him? Whenever you are 
tempted to disobey your parents, I hope you 


will think of the fifth commandment. 
MaRIE. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE DOVES. 
BY F. MELLEN. 
“Come back, pretty doves! Oh! come back 
from the tree, 
You bright, little, fugitive things! \ L 
We would not have thought youso ready and free 
In using your beautiful wings. 


ESCAPE OF THE DOVES 
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We did not suppose, when we lifted the lid 
To see if you knew how to fly, 
You'd all flutter off in a moment, and bid 


The basket for ever good-by ! 


Come down ; and we'll feed you on insects and 
seeds ; 
You shan’t kave occasion to roaam— 
We'll give you all things that @ bird ever needs 
To make it contented athome. » 


Then, come pretty doves! 
sakes, 
And don’t keep away from us thus; 
Or, when your old slumbering master awakes, 
"T will be a sad moment for us.” 


O, return for our 


“We can’t!’’ said the birds, ‘‘ and the basket 
may stand 
A long time in waiting, for, now, 
You find out too late, that a bird in the hand 
Is worth, at least, two on the bough. 


And we, from our height, looking down on you 
there, 
By experience taught to be sage, 
Find, one pair of wings that are free in the air 
Are worth two or three, in the cage. 
m4 
But, when our old master has waked, and shal: 
find 
The work you have now been about, 
We hope, by the freedom we love, he'll be kind, 
And spare you for letting us out. 


We thank you for all the fine stories you tell, 
And all the good things you would give ; 
But think, since we’re out, we shall do very well 

Where nature designed us to live. 


Whenever you think of the swift little wings 
On which from your reach we have flown, 
No doubt, you'll beware, and not meddle with 

things 
In future, that are not your own.” 
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Flying Steps. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

There are a great many kinds of gymnas- 
tic exercises. One of the best of these is 
called the rryine steps, I will describe 
this exercise. 

A post is fixed firmly in the ground, with 
a strong iron cap that moves in a circular 
horizontal position at the top of it. Next 
four ropes are fixed to the cap, and bars 
of wood fastened at the bottom of the ropes, 
which those who play take hold of. They 
then vault round, bearing their weight on 
the rope, and continually increasing their 
speed until they touch the ground with 
nothing but their toes. 

This sport I like very much, especially for 
boys. The morning is the best time for it, 
as well as for other sports. So is the morn- 
ing, too, the best time for study, and for 
labor. In short it is the best time for almost 
every thing, except sleeping. It is no time 
to sleep. Every boy and girl, who is old 
enough to read this ‘Magazine and know 
what it means, ought to get up eariy in the 
morning. 

Some colleges and schools have what they 
call gymnastic grounds. They are fitted up 


for various sorts of exercises. Besides the 
flying steps, they may have a vaulting-horse 
a leaping-stand, a climbing-stand, parallel 
bars, ladders of rope and wood, &c.—Eb. 





WALKS ABOUT BOSTON. v 
THE INDIA-RUBBER FACTORY, AT ROXBURY. 
Tuis morning 1 have been to see the 
India-Rubber Factory, in Roxbury. I bad 
heard and read much about it; but there is 
nothing like seeing things for ourselves, 
The newspapers give you but a very faint 
idea of it. Why there are 150 persons— | 
men, women, and children—employed there. 
Do you ask what so many people can do 
there? If you should see them at their 
work, you would not wonder. You would 
only wonder where they can find India 
rubber enough to make so many things. But 
this you would not wonder at, when yoll 
came to see the huge piles of it in cakes, 
each large enough to load several wagons. | F 
suppose they have on hand at this moment, 
100,000 pounds of it; perhaps more. 
The overseer of the establishment was 80 
kind as to go round with me, and show me 
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every thing which visiters are permitted to 
see, and answer my questions. In one of 
the buildings they prepare the India rubber 
for the cloth. This building is very large, 
and contains a great deal of machinery, all 
of which is moved by steam. The cloth is 
bought, carried into this building, and washed 
in a large washing machine, in order to get 
out all the starch; then carried into other 
apartments where the soft India rubber 
preparation is applied to one side of it, in 
such a way that not a drop of water can 
penetrate it, if exposed to the wet ever so 
long. ‘The method of making the prepara- 
tion and applying it to the cloth, they keep 
a secret. 

From this shop, the cloth, when properly 
prepared, is carried to the other shops. In 
one it is cut for clothes, shoes, hats, &c. 
This is done by machinery: half a dozen 
or a dozen thicknesses being laid on the top 
of each other, and cut through at one blow. 
Thus they cut as many parts of a garment— 
say one side of a coat sleeve, or the counter 
of a shoe—at once, as there are thicknesses 
of cloth in the pile. 

When the garments &c. are cut out, they 
are carried to other shops to be worked. 
There you will find dozens and scores of 
people at work putting together coats, capes, 
cloaks, wrappers, caps, of various kinds, 
boots, shoes, cushions, beds, life preservers, 
fire-hose, swimming belts, and saddles. 

I was most amused to see them make 
coats. “ We have no sewing here,” said the 
overseer; “we cement every thing together 
—” Except the button holes said I, inter- 
rupting him. The button holes, too ;” he 
answered ; “ there is not a stitch made with 
a needle in any garment which goes from 
this shop. This is the way we sew,” he 
added, pointing to some females who were 








putting a dark colored tar-like mixture along 
the cut edges of the parts of the garments, 
and then pressing them together. 

I could hardly believe that it was possible 
to imitate the stitching of button holes so 
exactly; but I found my mistake Once 
I supposed the water could get through 
India rubber clothes at the seams; but now 
I saw plainly that it could no more get 
through them, than the body of the cloth. 

The life preservers are nothing but a long 
bag of India-rubber cloth, filled with air, 
and stopped up, which the wearer just fastens 
round his body ; so that he cannot sink. You 
know how hard it is to foree even a com- 
mon sized bladder, full of air, under the 
water and hold it there-—The swimming 
belt, is similar to the life preserver, only 
smaller, and much more slender; and the 
cushions for chairs and other seats, and the 
beds or mattrasses are constructed on the 
same principle. 

They also cover umbrellas with India 
rubber cloth ; and they make cases for guns 
and such instruments as used to require 
oiled cloth coverings: and they make many 
other things of India rubber. 

The saddles, I think, will be cooler as well 
as easier for horses, thangany other saddle 
in use. Cushions, also, will be cooler and 
better. In short, I like most of the articles 
which they manufacture ; though I do not 
believe it is healthy to shut out the rain and 
wet from our bodies and feet, entirely, at all 
times, if we could. I believe that if every 
body was to do this for 500 years to come, 
we should have such a feeble pimping race 
of people as the sun never yet shined on. 

When their articles are ready for sale. 
they send them to Boston to be sold. Their 
store is in State Street, two miles and a half 
from the factory in Roxbury.—Ebiror. 
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THE INDEPENDENT BOY. 
Mrs. Brown and Edward. 


Mrs. B. “ Don’t hurt him, good Doreas, 
I pray you take care 
When his head you are combing, 
And don’t pull his hair. 


But of what are you thinking, 
My dear little lad, 

With a face. that ’s so sober, 
It almost looks sad ?” 


Ep. ‘I am tired, dearest mother,’ 
The little boy said, 
“ Of waiting for Dorcas 
To come comb my head. 


And I have been thinking 
What we all should do, 


If you had not money, 
And good servants too. 


For, I call on them, mother, 
Whate’er I want done, 
Just as if I'd no feet 
And no hands of my own. 


Now, | knew very well 


Where the brush and combs wese 


And am sure, if I tried it, 
Could comb my own hair. 


Yet how long have | waited 
For Dorcas or Bell, 

When I’ve hands of my own 
And could do it as well' 
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I might have been playing You can do very well 
A long time ago, Without servants, I’m sure. 
If { had not waited 
And lost the time so.”’ For you are no longer 
The poor silly elf 
Mrs. B. “ Indeed, you say truly,” Who had rather be idle 
His fond mamma said, Than wait on himself. 
“ And the thing is well thought on, 
My dear little Ned. AWfid how much less trouble, a 
My dear, will you give, 
That boy, my dear Edward, To your friends and the people 
Must be a sad elf, Around you that live.” 


Who prefers being idle 


To helping himself.” cp. * And I think, my dear mother, 


"T is more pleasant too ;”’ 


Little Edward replied, 


Ep. ‘1 declare, then, dear mother, 


I'll be no such elf; ‘To have something to do, 
But be inde ndent Than to send off a servant, 
And wait on myself. And loiter and yawn ! 


On the sofa, while he 


Here Jack comes this moment ae Bis Be: 
For some trifle is gone. ! 


My slippers to black ; 
But you need not rub them, And besides all this, mother, 
I thank you, good Jack. I’ve more time for play 

Than when I was waiting 


There are brushes and blacking For servants all day.” 


Down stairs on the shelf; 


I will go to the kitchen Edward found by this method, 
And brush them myself.” Much time he could gain ; 
And no servant he called 


Cato. “It is school-time,”’ cried Cato, ;' : 
To wait on him again. 


“ Do make haste, good Nat, 
And out from the closet 





Get master Ned’s hat.” THE GROUND-NUT. 
Ev. “No, Cato, I thank you, “ Mother, I love ground-nuts,” said Frank, 
It lies on the shelf ; as he sat beside her one day, with both 
If I step on a chair pockets well filled :—“ Do they grow in the 
I can reach it myself. ground, that they are called grownd-nuts ? ” 
“They do not grow in the ground as you 
I'm determined no longer would imagine, Frank, but the fruit is pro- 


To be such a fool 
As to need half the servants 
To fit me for school.”’ 


duced in a very curious manner; the pe- 
duncle or stem grows very near the root, 
and when the petals or flowers are fallen, the 
Mrs. B. “‘ Now I like this, dear Edward ; stem turns downward and enters the ground, 

For should we be poor, where the seed ripens; and that seed is the 
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ground-uut. It is a southern plant or fruit ; 
but can be cultivated in the open air in our 
northern climate.” 

“ But, mother,”-said Frank, “do you say 
that it grows of its own accord into the 
ground? I know some animals live under 
ground, but I should never guess that a 
flower would burrow like a rabbit. And 
yet I must believe it, if you tell it to me, 
mother.” 

“Why should you doubt, my dear boy ? 
You cannot have forgotten the Banyan tree, 
which your sister was reading about last 
evening. ‘That tree forms a forest of its own 
down-turned branches. You see the honey- 
suckle and the woodbine climbing in their 
own unassisted beauty. You see the fair 
flowers folding up their leaves as evening 
draws on, as though they were preparing to 
sleep through the dark night,—you see these 
instincts of the plants, then why should it 
seem strange to you that the ground-nut 
should enter the earth to perfect its fruit ? ” 

“T see it all now, dear mother,” said 
Frank, eagerly. “It is the instinct of the 
plant, which you once told me was bestowed 
by God, just as he gives to every animal an 
instinct to find its proper food, and its proper 
place of safety. Yes, God cares for the little 
ground-nuts as much as he does for the 
lilies of the valley.” 

“Is there not some lesson to be learned 
from this little humble plant, Frank ? ” said 
his mother. “You see that it shuns the 
glare and noise of the world, and retires 
from notice while it is laboring to perfect its 
fruit. What does it teach you?” 

Frank leaned his head on his hand, and 
sat for some time as silent as a philosopher. 
He was studying his mother’s question. At 
length he started up—* O, yes, mother, it 
teaches me to study my lesson before I go to 
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play—and when the sun shines bright and 
the boys are calling me to join them, I will 
think of the ground-nut, and hide myself till 
I have learned my lesson—that will be per- 
fecting my fruit, will it not, mother?” 
“Yes, and you are a good boy Frank, and 
I feel happy to praise you. I hope you will 
always regard God’s creatures, and his 
flowers, and keep your soul good and _ pure. 
While you do this, you will learn deep truths 
from the most simple things; and always 
bear about with you a heart of love and 
thankfulness—then you will see beauty in 
the unfolding of a flower, and you will be 
delighted at the chirping of a bird, and you 
will watch the bright stars as they come forth 
like eyes from heaven,—these, dear Frank, 
are the thoughts and feelings that make youth 
beautiful.” H. 





THE GOLD-FISH. 
A FABLE. 

A gold-fish, that had always pure water, 
and the kindest care, and a pleasant parlor 
for its globe to stand in, grew discontented. 
It was not sick, but it ceased to glide cheer- 
fully along, and seemed like some child, 
who is displeased, because its wishes have 
been denied. Its owner seeing that it was 
dull and in ill-humor, purchased it a play- 
mate. It was delighted with the new comer. 
But one morning it was found dead,-—the 
strange fish had destroyed it. Had it but 
enjoyed the good things with which it was 
surrounded, it might have continued safe 
and well, but it became the victim of diseon- 
tent and rash trust in new companions. 

In globe of glass, and erystal tide, 

A graceful, golden form did glide, 

And seemed within its waveless sea, 


As happy as a fish need be. 
But all at once,—with sluggisa pace, 
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It moped along its watery race, 
Searching each tiny nook in vain, 
As if in discontent or pain; 
And though its tide was cool and clear, 
And its young guardian held it dear, 
Still with a sad and sullen eye 
Its finny bosom heaved the sigh, 
Desiring some companion gay, 
With whom to gambol and to play ;— 
Neglecting still to comprehend, 
The stranger might no! prove a friend. 
And so, its master, ever prone 
To make another’s wo his own, 
Indulged the discontented pet, 
And bought the first gold-fish he met, 
And in his globe so pure and cold 
He put the new guest with the old. 
But how the sequel can [ trace? 
And tell how soon that stranger base 
Destroyed the rashly trusting fish, 
Whose only fault had been a wish, 
With some gay guest, or thoughtless mate, 
Life’s narrow sea to navigate. 
Then they who saw its death-closed eye 
All dim beneath the waters lie, 
Might thnk they heard a plaintive sigh, 
Soft to their heart, this moral send, 
“© Be careful how you choose a friend.” 


L. H.S. 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


What has become, for many months past, 
of the butterflies ? Are they dead? Or are 
they in a warmer climate? Or are they hid 
in some snug place, to come out again, as 
soon as the weather is warm enough ? 

It would take a long time to tell, you all 
about butterflies. Some of them die in the 


fall, and leave eggs which are hatched, in the 
spring, into caterpillars ; and the caterpillars 
afterwards change into butterflies. Others 
migrate to warmer climates. 

The season of butterflies will soon come 
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The Butterfly. 
again; and we shall once more see them 
adorned in a most beautiful dress, full of 
life, motion, and happiness. 

The picture shows you two sorts of 
butterflies that are said to migrate in the fall. 
Sometimes they go by millions in a flock. 
They have been known to make sad mistakes, 
and instead of keeping over land, have steer- 
ed off ever the ocean, hundreds of miles, 
where they have undoubtedly perished. Ep. 





ANSWER TO A PUZZLE. 
Mr. Editor, 
I take the liberty to send you herewith 
the answer to the puzzle on page 33d, No. 2. 
The 3d, 2d, and Ist, is saw: the &th, Ist, 
Oth, two: the 7th, Sth, 6th, gin: the 10th, 
9th, &th, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, nothing: the 4th, 
2d, 3d, 8th, Sth, 10th, 7th, 3d, Hastings: the 
3d, 2d, 3d, 4th, sash: the 10th, 9th, 8th, 5th, 
Oth, 6th, 3d, notions: the whole the name of 
the distinguished American, Washington. 
Yours truly, H.M 





LESSON ABOUT ROOTS. 


Plants must have roots, you know, or else 
how could they stand. The roots must be 
strong, too; for though a weak root might 
brace them sufficiently to keep them from 
falling when there is no wind Stirring, yet 
when the wind blows with violence they 
would be thrown down without large, strong, 
and spreading roots. 

There are at least four kinds of roots, 
BRANCHING roots; FIBROUS or thready roots, 
BPINDLE roots, and BULBOUS roots. 

The one which you see at the top of the 


engraving, on the left hand, is a branching 
root. The roots of most trees are of this 
kind. They run in every direction, side 
ways, slanting, and perpendicularly. This 
enables the tree to stand very firmly. 

But there is another use for such large 
branching, spreading roots. You will recol- 
lect that I told you in a former lesson that 
trees were nourished by the sap, and that 
this sap was drawn up from the earth by 
the roots. Great trees require a great deal 
of food. 
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The root on the right hand, at the top of 
the engraving, isa fibrous or thread like root. 

Most grasses have roots of this kind. 

You will know the spindle root, if you 
ever saw a spindle, without my saying one 
word about it. Beets, and parsneps, and 
carrots, are spindle roots. There are a great 
many sorts of spindle roots. Some sorts of 
turnips are of this kind. 

The other two roots are of the bulbous 
sort. The smallest is a turnip; the largest 
is an onion. 

These are the more common kinds of 
roots, but there are others to be found. Be- 
sides, some are partly of one sort, and partly 
of another ; that is, mixed. Thus the onion 
is bulbous and a little fibrous, too. In like 
manner, some sorts of turnips are wholly 
and entirely bulbous ; some are wholly spin- 
dle shaped ; and some are midway between 
the two. Epiror. 





WHAT A BC HAVE DONE. 
GRANDFATHER AND JANE. 

* Did Fou ever think, my dear Jane, what 
A BC have done and can do?” 

“No, grandfather; only I know that it 
makes me very tired, to say them over so 
much at school.” 

“But they are very usefil little things, 
my dear; I am sorry you should ever get 
tired of them.” 

“Tt takes so long to learn them, grand- 
father! Besides, I do not see what good 
they will ever do me. Pray, did you ever 
learn them ?” 

“Certainly I did. Have I not told you a 
great many stories? Do you not remember 
what I have said to you about Adam and 
Eve, and the beautiful garden, called Eden, 
in which they lived; and about Abel, and 
Abraham, and Joseph and his brethren, and 
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the two friends David and Jonathan, and all 
that? Now I learned all those stories and a 
thousand more, which I have so often told 
you and Caroline, in this great book, that J 
hold in my hand. And this great book, my 
dear, in which are so many good stories, is 
all made up of the letters which you call 
A B C.—I mean the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet. Yes, Jane, I had to learn the 
26 letters of the alphabet, every one of them 
—before I could read the stories in this book.” 

“ But are there only twenty-six letters in 
that whole book ? ” 

“ No, my dear ; and there are no more in 
my whole library, and in your father’s library 
too. You have to learn but these 26, to 
read not only these stories in this book, 
but all the stories in all the books in mine 
and your father’s library.” 

“QO how I do wish, grandfather, that I 
knew them all!—I will try more to-morrow, 
I am sure. I like the story of David and 
Goliath. I love to have you tell it to me; 
but oh, how I should like to read it myself!” 

“| hope you will soon be able. Let us 
talk about it again when you come home 
to-morrow evening. You may bring home 
the book then, if Miss P. will let you; and 
then come and sit on my knee and show me 
how much you know.” E:prror. 





THE PRAIRIE DOGS. 


A STORY BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
These animals of the prairies in the “ far 
west ” are of the cony kind, and about the 
size of a rabbit. They burrow, under 
ground ; and are said by travellers to live in 
communities or large villages of the extent 
of several acres. Over the whole of this 
extent, you see little heaps of dirt marking 


the places at which they enter, their under 
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ground houses; and between these en- 
trances there are hard beaten paths running 
from one to another in every direction, 
showing that they are social friends and 
good neighbors. 

Travellers relate that there is a species of 
owls, which sometimes take their abode 
with the prairie dogs; especially in those 
cells, which, for some reason or other the 
dogs have left. Rattlesnakes, too, often get 
in among them. You know how difficult 
it is to keep all bad company out of any 
society—city, village, school, or family. — 

Our countryman, Washington Irving, who 
lately travelled in the West, calls these 
villages of prairie dogs little republics; and 
amuses himself by comparing them with 
republics of men. A visit to one of them, 
which he says covered a space of thirty 
acres, he describes in the following humor- 
ous manner. 

“It was towards evening that I set out with 
a companion, to visit the village in question. 
Unluckily, it had been invaded in the course 
of the day by some of the rangers, who had 
shot two or three of its inhabitants, and 
thrown the whole sensitive community in 
confusion. As we approached, we could 
perceive numbers of the inhabitants seated 
at the entrances of their cells, while sentinels 
seemed to have been posted on the outskirts, 
to keep a look-out, At sight of us, the picket 
guards scampered in, and gave the alarm; 
whereupon every inhabitant gave a short 
yelp, or bark, and dived into his hole, his 
heels twinkling in the air as if he had 
thrown a somerset. 

We traversed the whole village, but not a 
whisker of an inhabitant was to be seen. 
We probed their cells as far as the ramrods 
of our rifles would reach, but could unearth 
neither dog nor owl, nor rattlesnake. 
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Moving quietly to a little distance, we lay 
down upon the ground, and watched for a 
long time, silent and motionless. By and 
by, a cautious old burgher would slowly 
put forth the end of his nose, but instantly 
draw it in again. Another at a greater dis- 
tance, would emerge entirely ; but catching 
a glance of us, would throw a somerset, and 
plunge back again into his hole. At length, 
some who resided on the opposite side of the 
village, taking courage from the continued 
stillness, would steal forth, and hurry off to a 
distant hole, the residence possibly of some 
family connection, or gossiping friend, about 
whose safety they were solicitous, or with 
whom they wished to compare notes about 
the late occurrences. 

Others, still more bold, assembled in little 
knots, in the streets and public places, as if 
to discuss the recent outrages offered to the 
commonwealth, and the atrocious murders 
of their fellow burghers. 

We rose from the ground and moved 
forward, to take a nearer view of these pub- 
lic proceedings, when, yelp! yelpi! yelp!— 
there was a shrill alarmn passed from mouth 
to mouth ; the meetings suddenly dispersed ; 
feet twinkled in the air in every direction, and 
in an instant all had vanished into the earth. 

The dusk of the evening put an end to 
our observations, but the train of whimsical 
comparisons produced in my brain still con- 
tinued after my return to camp; and late in 
the night, as I lay awake after all the camp 
was asleep, and heard in the stillness of the 
hour, a faint clamor of shrill voices from the 
distant village, I could not help picturing to 
myself the inhabitants gathered together in 
noisy assemblage, and windy debate, to de- 
vise plans for the public safety, and to vindi- 
cate the invaded rights and insulted dignity 
of the republic.” 
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PATRIOTIC SONG. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Musie 
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eyes of joy are  gleaming— And eyes of joy are gleaming. 
2 3 

Before all tongues in east or west Before all people east or west 
I love my native tongue the best— I love my countrymen the best, 

Though not so smoothly spoken, A race of noble spirit :— 
Nor woven with Italian art ; A sober-mind—a generous heart— 
Yet when it speaks from heart to heart To virtue trained—yet free from art 

The word is never broken. They from their sires inherit. 

4 


To all the world [ give my hand— 
My heart I give my native land— 
1 seek her good—her glory— 

I honor every nation’s name, 
Respect their fortune and their fame, 
But I love the land that bore me. 








PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


CHERRIES. 
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ABOUT CHERRIES. 


As the season of fruits is now approaching, 
we will tell you, to-day, something about 
cherries. See what a beautiful cluster of 
them is represented by the engraving, on 
our first page. 

Parts OF A CHERRY. There are three 
parts to every ripe cherry; the skin, the 
pulp, and the kernel. ‘The stone or kernel 
of the cherry, is the seed from which, if 
sown or planted, a new tree springs. 

Use or cHERRIES. Cherries are for men, 

omen, children, and the animals, especial- 
1) birds to eat. But we should never eat 
them till they are perfectly ripe. Some chil- 
dren think they are fit to eat as soon as they 
turn red a little ; but that is a great mistake. 
When they are ripe, they are soft and sweet. 
There is a richness of flavor in cherries that 
are completely ripe, that is not to be found 
in them before or afterward. 

You should avoid eating those which 
ripen, here and there, on the trees, a few 
days before the rest ; for they are almost al- 
ways wormy or defective. You must have 
patience enough to wait till they are fairly 
ripe. 

ABUSE OF THEM. One thing to be ob- 
served in eating cherries, is moderation. Be 
very careful not to eat too many of them, at 
once. Never swallow the stones or kernels ; 
and it would be better, if you could avoid 
the skins. It isthe pulp, alone, that should 
be eaten. 

Cherries should not be eaten just after we 
have taken a full meal of something else. 
Perhaps it is the best way, on the whole, to 
eat them as part of a regular breakfast, or 
dinner, or supper. 

Some people think that if we have eaten 
too many cherries, it is useful to drink a little 
brandy to keep them from hurting us.—This 
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is like making ourselves sick, and then taking 


poisonous medicine to cure us. The best 
way is notto eat too much of any thing; and 
then we shall not need to talk about what is 
good to take afterward. 

Cherries are sometimes dried, and eaten 
in that state ; but they are not very whole- 
some. Sweetmeat, or jam, made of them, 
is still worse.. Some people put them into 
spirits, and make cherry rum; and I have 
known persons who drank this poisonous 
stuff, and then gave the cherries, after the 
rum was gone, to little children who came 
along. Nothing is worse for the stomach 
than cherries which have been steeped in 
spirits. 

Cuerry Gum. The gum that oozes out 
of the body of cherry trees is very useful in 
some of the arts, and as a medicine. It is 
also very nutritious, when better food can- 
not be obtained. More than 100 men were 
once kept alive for nearly two months, in a 
city which was besieged, by eating a little 
of this gum every day. 

There are many young folks who no 
sooner begin to cough a little, with a cold, 
than they go to eating a great deal of candy, 
and liquorice and all sorts of things. A 
piece of cherry gum, of the same size, would 
be better than a piece of candy. Epiror. 





LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 
FALLS OF TOCKOA. 


[The following is part of a letter, which 
lately appeared in the Rose Bud, under the 
above head.—The fall of Tockoa is in the 
mountainous region of Georgia. ] 

“The height of the fall is 180 feet, and as 
the rock bends slightly forward, the stream, 
except at either edge, is almost unbroken. 
Here and there, however, shrubs which have 
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grown in the interstices of the rocks, ex- , 
tended themselves to catch that increasing 
shower, and broke, for an instant, the glassy 


to be still before them, passed on, and one 
after another fell and perished on the rocks 
and in the water below,—the roar of the 


curtain which would reunite directly below 
them. A beautiful effect is produced by the 
scantiness of the stream, in comparison with 
the great height from which it falls. From 
its own thinness and the resistance of the 
air, it is divided before it reaches the basin 
below, and descends in rain like drops. The 
spray which rises to meet it sometimes as- 
sumes the tints of the rainbow. Here and 
there, where a bush or a rocky point had 
checked the current, white foam gleamed in 
the sun. Before me at the foot of the rock, 
was the basin which the waters had scooped 
out. The woods formed the other side of 
*the amphitheatre. Rocks were scattered in 
the centre. There was a voice from the 
waters powerful enough, as sad experience 
proves, to render inaudible even the cry of a 
perishing victim. 

During some hostilities, it is said, many 
years ago, between the Indians and the 
whites, a small party of the latter were in a 
situation of some peril, in the vicinity of 
these falls. The Indians obliged a white 
woman who was their prisoner, by threats of 
torture and death, to co-operate with them 
for the destruction of her countrymen. On 
pretence of leading them to a safer position, 
she induced them to trust themselves to her 
guidance, but insisted that they should blind- 
fold themselves. 

The reason she assigned for this was, that 
the path by which she was to lead them was 
a secret, which she could not permit therm to 
discover, without endangering her own life. 
She directed them to follow her footsteps in 
single files ;—and thus proceeded with them 
to the brow of the hill. Here she turned 
aside, but the blinded victims, supposing her 


cataract preventing those that followed from 
hearing the cries of those whe had preceded 
them. But those cries were heard in the 
imagination of their wretched betrayer. She 
lived many years, but never knew happiness 
again. 

I tell the tale as it was told to me. How 
much of it is probably true, you can judge 
as well as I.” 

The following lines were composed b 
the writer of the foregoing letter, while om 
the spot, viewing from below, the falls of 
Tockoa. 


Hail loveliest, purest scene ! 
How brightly mingling with the clear, blue sky, 
Thy glancing wave arrests the apward eye, 
Through thy grove’s leafy screen. 


Through thy transparent veil, 
And wide around thee, Nature’s grandest forms 
Rocks, built for ages to abide the storms 
Frown on the subject dale. 


Fed by the rapid stream, 
In every crevice of that savage pile, 
The living herbs, as with a quiet smile, 
Repay the gladdening beam. 


And over all, that gush 
Of rain-drops, sparkling to the noon-day sun! 
While ages round thee on their course have rum, 
- Ceaseless thy waters rush. 


I would not that the bow, 
With gorgeous hues should light thy virgia 
streain, 
Better thy white and sun-lit foam should gleam 
Thus, like unsullied snow. 


Yes! thou hast seen the woods 
Around, for centuries rise, decay and die 
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~ ABOUT LEARNING TO SWIM. 





While thou hast poured thy endless current by 
To join the eternal floods. — 


The ages pass away, 
Successive nations rise, and are forgot ; 
But on thy brilliant course thou pausest not, 
Mid thine unchanging spray 


When I have sunk to rest, 
Thus wilt thou pass, in calm sublimity. 
Then be thy power to others, as to me, 
On the deep soul impressed. 


Here does a spirit dwell 
Of gratitude, and contemplation high, 
Holding deep union with eternity.— 
O loveliest scene farewell ! 





ABOUT SWIMMING. 


Swimming is a very important art. Many 
a person has saved his own life and the lives 
of others, just by understanding it.* It is 
true that some swimmers are very imprudent, 
and because they can swim, venture into 
danger, when there is no need of it, or go 
into the water when they are overheated or 
overfatigued, and get sick; but what good 
thing has not been trifled with, by people 
who are thoughtless and unthankful? For 
my part I look upon the power of floating 
on the water and moving along in it as one 
of the noblest gifts of God; and I am 
anxious every boy should acquire it. Fire 
is a precious gift of God, but is it to be 
slighted because people sometimes burn 


themselves with it? Neither is the power 
of swimming a matter that ought to be 


thought lightly of, although some people 
make a bad use of it. 
- But how many boys get drowned, eve 


year?” you will say. Yes, they do; but is 





* Every reader will remember the story, in a late 
number of the Magazine, about Columbus. 
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it in learning to swim? Is it when they are 
careful, and bave careful persons with them 
—their fathers, or brothers, or school mas- 
ters,—to teach them? No boy ought to at- 
tempt to become a swimmer without some 
friend much older and more experienced 
than himself to teach and assist him. 

I know of many fathers who think it as 
much a part of their duty to see that their 
boys all know how to swim, as to read, or 
write, or cipher. One gentleman at the very 
next door to mine, goes to the beach with his 
boys once or twice a week, all summer long, 
and instructs them in this useful art—A 
swimming school has been kept up in this 
city, for about ten years. Sometimes they 
have 200 or 300 pupils in a single summer, 
But I will tell you more about the school in 
a future number; when I have visited it 
once more, and conversed with Mr. Braman, 
the iustructer. 

You have already been told that you 
ought not to venture into the water to learn 
to swim without a friend to guide you. That 
friend, if judicious, will first conduct yoa 
into some clear stream, where the bottom is 
smooth, and slopes off very regularly, so that 
every part of it is perfectly known; then he 
will direct you to face about and try to swim 
towards the shore. 

In order to do this, you must lie down 
gently on your breast, keeping your head 
and neck upright, and your back a little in- 
ward ; then withdrawing your feet from the 
bottom, immediately push them swiftly out, 
not downwards, but backwards. Did you 
never seea frog swim? Well, you must 
move your feet and legs, almost exactly a 
he moves his. Then, after giving one push 
with the feet, you must put out your arms 
forward, with the palms closed, and the back 
uppermost, and while you are gathering UP 
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your legs for a second push with thein, you 
should strike your arms back, like paddles, 
or like the forelegs of the frog. And by the 
time the hands get back, and the legs drawn 
up, you will be ready for another effort with 
them. ‘This you must continue to do; that 
is, While you are gathering up your legs for 
a blow, your hands should go back, and 
while you are getting your arins forward 
for an effort with them, the legs should go 
hack. 

Never mind getting a little water in your 
mouth ; all beginners have this to go through 
with, Your friend will not suffer you to 
be strangled, or to float away into the deeper 
water. 7 

When you have acquired the art of sup- 
porting yourself for half a minute or a 
minute, your friend will perhaps allow you 
touse a plank, to teach you how to use your 
legs more perfectly. Such a plank should 
he 10 or 12 feet long, two inches thick, and 
from one to two feet wide.—After wading 
out, as before, having hold of the band of 
your guide, you may turn round, and after 
pomting one of its ends towards the shore 
take hold of the other end with both your 
hands, aud moving your feet as before direct- 
ed, try to swim ashore, pushing the plank 
before yon. Here is the picture of a boy, 
swimming in this manner. 
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Swimmers sometimes use a rope, instead 
ofa plank. It is fastened to something on 
shore which is firm, and is long enough to 
give the young learner a considerable range, 


THE NEW-YORK, DISPENSARY. 


but not long enough to permit him,—if he 
minds to keep hold of it—to go beyond his 
depth. 








oe 


Most hoys, if they are not afraid, will learn 


to swim in a very few lessons. And why 
should they be afraid, if their father, or elder 
brother, or teacher is withthem? The dan- 
ger is in going in alone, without a guide; 
which I hope none of my readers will ever 
do. Epiror. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. No. II. 
ABOUT THE DISPENSARY. 
My dear Niece, 

In my last letter to you, f gave you a brief 
account of the Society for the Promotion of 
Knowledge and Industry. 
was written, [have been to visit another nse- 


Sinee that letter 


ful and benevolent institution; “The New 
York Dispensary.” 

Let me tell you what a dispensary is. It 
is an institution for the purpose of relieving 
such sick and indigent persons, as are unable 
to procure medical aid, and unable to pay 
physicians for attendance, or to buy medi- 
cines, 

What could the sick poor, in large towns, 
do without such help? The physicians 
might visit them all for nothing, and the 
druggists might give them medicines. But 
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SUMMIT OF CADER IDRIS. 


THE NEW-YORK DISPENSARY. 


the physicians and druggists cannot afford to 
do so much for the poor; therefore rich and 
benevolent persons agree together, and sub- 
scribe every year to pay the physicians and 
to buy their medicines, 

In 1790, forty-five years ago, the city of 
New York was not one fourth as populous 
as it now is. Now it contains about 250,000 
inhabitants — then not more then 50,000. 
Still there were the rich and poor; and in 
order to assist the children of poverty, the 
wealthy ayd liberal in that year founded the 
Dispensary.. Beginning at that time witha 
few hundreds of sick and wounded, the 
Trustees, the gentlemen managers of the 
Dispensary, have gradually extended its 
benefits, and now afford relief to many 
thousand persons annually. 

They divide the larger portion of the city, 
(for there is another dispensary,) into ten 
districts. Each district has a physician ap- 
pointed to attend the poor who reside within 
it; and each physician has a younger one, 
his assistant, who visits with him and for 
him. The older ones are paid $50 a year, 
and the assistants nothing, because by this 
practice they gain useful knowledge. 

Tke present Dispensary House stands at 
the corner of Centre and White streets. It 
is a large, commodious, three story brick 
edifice, with a front of 45 feet on White 
Street, and extending 60 feet on Centre 
Street, with a paved yard in the rear of the 
building 30 feet in depth. Over the front 
entrance is a tablet thus inscribed: 

NEW YORK DISPENSARY. 
FOUNDED 1790. 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1830. 


When you enter the hall, you are first 
struck with the tablet over the doors directly 
in front of you. On this the words of our 
Savior, “I was siCK AND YE VISITED ME,” 
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are printed in large characters. On the 
right and left are two apartments. One is 


the Matron’s, and is private, being occupied 
by a female who takes charge of the house ; 
and that on the right hand is a spacious, 
lofiy, and well-furnished room, where the 
Trustees hold their meetings. . 

The two doors under the tablet open re- 
spectively into the Reception rooms, where 
males enter on the right side of the building, 
by a side door; and females on the left side 
by another door. Directly back of the 
women’s room is an apothecary’s shop. A 
physician atrends from 9 to 1 o’clock, every 
day, Sundays excepted ; and receives appli- 
cations for relief. 

If the disease is slight, advice is given on 
the spot, or the person is bled, or a tooth 
drawn, as the case requires. If application 
is made for a person sick or hurt at home, 
the name and place of residence is set down 
in a book, and the physician of that district 
afterwards visits the person and prescribes 
for him till he recovers, or dies. The physi- 
cian also gives written orders for medicine, 
which are brought to the Apothecary, and 
he gives it out, asdesired. The Apothecary 
stays all the day in the shop, and takes names 
of applicants who come to the dispensary 
afier 1 o’clock. 

The great usefulness of this charity ap- 
pears in the Report of 1835, during which 
14,983 persons were relieved in the Dispen- 
sary, and 18,956 at their houses. The greater 
part of these were Irish, and the diseases of 
too many of them brought on by intempe- 
rance. 

One of the most important purposes of this 
institution is the prevention of small pox, a 
dreadful disease which formerly destroyed 
thousands of lives all over the civilized 
world; but it has been discovered that an 
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operation called Vaccination, preveuts the 
taking of small pox. The Cow is sub- 
ject to a slight disease, which appears in 
pustules or pimples on the skin; and the 
virus, or matter of the pimple, infused into 
the blood of a human being, communicates 
the Vaccine disease, so called from Vache, 
the French for Cow, and that operation 
prevents him from having small pox, though 
he should go where it is. In 1834, there 
were vaccinated by a dispensary physician 
employed on purpose, 4,488 persons. 

Kivery year collections are made in 
churches, aud by applications to liberal per- 
sons; and money enough is thus obtained to 
pay the Apothecary and Physicians, and to 
buy fuel for winter use. 

This Institution, and the Infirmaries, and 
Hospitals, are of great service to the poor and 
distressed. Before the Christian Religion 
was in the world, the poor people of cities 
in Europe suffered much more than they 
now do, and great numbers perished whose 
lives might have been saved by such assist- 
ance as christian charity now affords. 

The middle story of the dispensary is let 
out, and has been used as a place of public 
worship. ‘The whole of the third story of 
the building is appropriated to the Lyceum 
of Natural History. I have not time at 
present to give you an account of the Ly- 
ceum, but the next letter you receive from 
me will describe my visit to that interesting 
place. Your affectionate aunt. m ©. 





BIOGRAPHY.— PETER BROWN. 


STORY OF PETER BROWN. 

What I am uow going to tell you ts trae, 
for it is about a boy whom [knew almost as 
well as I did my own brothers. [have only 
changed his name, and kept back the plaice 
of his residence. 

PETER Brown was sent to school, (tke 
the rest of the boys in the neighborhood,) 
about four mouths in the winter, aid four in 
the summer. He was by po ineans a very 
bad boy, at school, nor very slow to get his 
Jessous. But when he had said his lessens, 
and got out of the school room again, that 
was the end of it. He never thought over 
his lessons when out of school, or studied 
thei at home. 

“ But how then, did he busy himself out 
of school hours?” you will ask. “ Did he 
work?” No, he never labored much till he 
was a dozen years old. “ Did he play the 
whole time?” No. “What then?” 

F will tell you. He used to rob birds 
nests, and catch birds in snares, and rabbits 


’ 


in traps; and he was fond of throwing 
stones at birds and squirrels, to kill and 
wound thein. 
often; not because he wanted the fish, but 
for the cruel pleasure of catching them. 


Ile used also to go a fishing 


It was 


selling 


Peter had another foolish habit. 
the habit of trading with other boys ; 
swapping, and buying penknives, pocket- 
books, combs, &c. He was very igenious, 
too, in wood-work ; and used to make and 
sell a great many things, and lay up the 
money. Gradually be grew to be quite a 
sharper, as people who make good bargains 
are called. And strange to tell, his parents 
and friends were mostly well pleased with 
it, They thought he would certainly  be- 
come a rich man; and with them, a rich 
man was almost every thing. 

As Peter grew older, and left off going to 








school, his love of trading greatly increased. 
His father had a farm, and wanted his help 
on that; but no; he could not get money 
enough so, he thought;—he wanted to be 
a pedler ; and as his parents were rather 
pleased with the plan, a pedler he became. 

There are many sorts of pedlers. Some 
walk, and carry round, from door to door, 
small articles in tin boxes. Others travel 
with a single horse, aud a_ plain country 
wagon. Others again travel with two fine 
horses, and a very gay wagon. Some carry 
tin; some dry goods; some books; some 
clocks; and some a little of almost every 
thing. But you understand all this; for you 
have seen a great many pedlers, [ dare say, 
when the country is so full of them. 

Peter became a foot pedler at first. When 
he had travelled a year or two in New Eng- 
land, he went into other states,—five, six, or 
eight hundred miles off. After a few years, 
he bought a horse and wagon, and travelled 
in that manner. 

It could not be justly said that Peter was 
very dishonest, in the common use of the 
term. He did not do any thing that would 
injure bis reputation; and yet if he could 
take the advantage of a person whom he 
hever expected to see again, and in such a 
way that the law.could take no hold on him, 
he was sometimes apt to do so. He took 
care to buy cheap and sell dear; and when 
he got money, he took care to save it. He 
hot only avoided wasting it, but he even 
went poorly clad, in order to save a few 
dollars more in a year. 

But if he could not be openly charged 
with dishonesty to mankind, he paid no re- 
gard to the laws of God: he was not honest 
towards him. In a country where people 
did not keep the Sabbath, he did not keep it. 
He travelled about, and sometimes @id busi- 


. BIOGRAPHY.—PETER BROWN. 
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ness on that day. He never thought of going 
to church, sometimes for a whole year; un- 
less to hear some half crazy stranger. And 
when he used, once or twice a year, to go to 
see his friends, he never attended church 
with them. Nor do I know that he ever 
read his Bible. 

He seemed to regard all religious people, 
and all who pretended to care for any thing 
but money, as hypocrites and pretenders. 
And after following his business as a pedler 
twelve or fifteen years, he became one of the 
greatest misers [ever saw. He cared for no- 
body but himself; he desired to see nobody ; 
—he went nowhere, except to traffic with 
people. He hardly allowed himself clothes, 
or food, which were even comfortable.— 
When I say he became a miser, I do not 
mean that he had millions of dollars hoarded 
up; fora person who cares for nothing but 
money and hardly thinks of any thing else, 
and holds fast to every cent he gets with 
an iron grasp, is truly a miser, whether he 
possesses millions or only thousands. I 
suppose Peter may have one thousand or 
two thousand dollars. 

But what is that? One thing he has not, 
and I do not believe all his money would 
buy it ;—I mean a friend. He has a father, 
and brothers and sisters ; but they appear to 
care very little for each other. And nobody 
else cares for Peter, if they do. He is now 
forty years old, nearly ; and what good has 
he done in the world? If he should die, he 
would hardly be missed. Why should he 
be ? Epiror 





Paper, is said by some to have been first made 
in China. Whether this is true or not, one 
thing is certain,—that paper making, printing, 
and many other arts were very early known in 
this ancient kingdom. 
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* ANOTHER BIBLE LESSON. 


THE BRAZEN LAVER. 


I have told you about the tabernacle, and 
the shew-bread, and the golden candlestick. 
Jam now to describe to you the Brazen 
LAVER. 

A laver means, a vessel to wash in. The 
Brazen Laver, pictured here, was used by 
the Jews, in connection with their religious 
worship, at their tabernacle. It was a brass 
vessel, probably circular, borne by four im- 
ages of cherubim, and standing upon a 
pedestal or bottom piece; and the pedestal 
was soinetimes mounted on brass wheels. 

These lavers were large enough to hold 
rather more than four bushels and a peck; 
or equal to a barrel and about one third, each. 
There were ten of them, five on: the right 
and five on the left hand of the entrance into 
the tabernacle. 

They were double ; that is, each of them 
consisted of a double basin. The water was 
put into an upper basin, from which it pass- 
ed into the lower ; and was drawn out with 
cocks, into a large circular receiver, or 
trough. ,The upper basin was sometimes 
adorned with the heads of lions, oxen, &c., 
in a most beautiful manner. 

In these lavers “ Aaron and his sons,” that 
is, the priests (you see them in the picture), 
were obliged to wash their feet and hands 
whenever they went into the tabernacle ; 
and it appears from the twentieth verse of 
the thirtieth chapter of Exodus that if this 
washing of the hands and feet was neglected, 
the priests were considered unfit to perform 
the religious services of the tabernacle ; and 
not only so, were liable to be smitten by dis- 
ease, Or in some other way unknown to us, 
80 as to cause their death. 

It may be difficult for some of our readers 
to understand why this washing was insisted 
on, But when we recollect that the people 
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of the east had their feet more exposed to the 
dirt than ours generally are, and were in the 
habit of washing them before they went into 
a common dwelling-house, we shall perhaps 
cease to wonder that they should be required 
to wash them whenever they went into the 
tabernacle, or into the temple. We are ac- 
customed to take off our hats, when we 
enter dwelling-houses;—how strange it 
would be, then, if we should not take them 
off when we enter a church! 

Besides, frequent washings are very favor- 
able to health, not only in warmer climates, 
but also in our own. The feet ought to be 
washed, in warm water or cold, by every 
body, daily ; especially duringsummer. To 
go to bed with dirty feet, above all, in winter 
or in summer, is neither healthy nor cleanly. 

Epiror. 





SINGING.—SECOND LESSON. 
(From Mr. Dwight’s Book.) 
A straight line or bar is drawn after the 
notes on which the hand rises, to show that 


after it you are to move the hand down. 
Add them. 


oe S28 05 
ices 8 
dcfgabced debagfed 
I have put marks or tails to these notes, 
This does not alter the meaning in any way. 
They are to be sung just as before. [Sing 
them—once more—more.] Now do people 
always sing just so, no faster and no slower ? 
Sometimes we want to sing faster—So— 
[The teacher may sing just twice as fast as 
befbre— 
I love to sing at morn and night, 
And when the moon brings out her light.— 
D, e, f, g, &c.—faw, sole, law, &c.} 
When notes are to be sung as fast as that, 
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they are to be marked in some way to show 

it Now what mark had we better make for 

this purpose ? [ think it will be well to put 

a houk on the end of this stick or handle, se 
2 


| 


53 
Now you understand—that means that it is 


to be sung twice as quick as before. But I 
want to sing the next note as quick as this, 
What shall do? Put such a mark on that 
—and so on, 
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(If you turn some of the handles the other 
way, they mean the same thing. | 
Shad of eg ett 
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Now sing these with me quicker, “ I love 
to sing,” &c. It is not convenient to beat 
tinie very ust, and so we wil! not raise or 
drop the hand at every note, but for every 
two notes, —so— [singing and beating.] 
Then where shall we put the first bar? A 
Where the hand falls. 
Where does the hand fall? After the 4th 
Well, put the first bar there. Where 
After the &th, &e. 

But sometimes people wish to sing still 
quicker, How would you mark the notes to 
show that? And how for as quick again ? 
Probably the pupils wiil prepose to add 
another mark in the right place in each case, 
thus : 
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Sometimes we want to sing slower than we 


did at first, and then can mark the nates se; 
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And for still twice as slow as that, so; 
as 


Now write the notes for as slow singing a¢ 
you can. This is so slow that you beat both 
down and up on it, and it fills a bar. Now 
for faster singing. Faster still, &c. 

[{t will be better, if the teacher is not well 
acquainted With singing, not to try to sing 
the semi and demisemiquavers at present. 
You can say: “They are used in many 
songs, and sometimes in hymn tunes and 
anthems. We must learn to sing the slower 
notes well, and then it will be time to attend 
to them.” ] 

But we will go back to our first notes, the 
crotchets, Look at these eight first notes 
on the [ladder or] stave again. Sing them 
over two or three times.—~Well. Some of 
them go very well together. The Ist, 3d, 
Sth, and 8th. Sound the Ist, now the 2d. 
the 5th, the 8th. Faw, law, sole, faw. Now 
agaiu—again—faster—|[If they cannot sound 
these common chords, as they are called, the 
teacher may he!p them.] Now these notes 
You may sound one, 
and you another. Don’t you hear how 
sweetly they sound together? [Harmo- 
nize?} Sound the Ist and 2d together—the 
2d and 3d, the 3d and 6th. Oh, how dis- 
agreeable! [discordant!] Which are the 
notes that make music together ? 

See who can wriie down these notes: 

‘‘ Sweet is the work—” 


are very often used. 


[The teacher may sing these words to the 
jour first notes of the tune called “ Wells.”] 
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Would this sound as well if the Ist, 4th, 6th 


notes weretaken ? Try them. They make 


a jarring, disagreeabie sound, 
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‘Charming little valley.’ * 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


4 p- Dim. pp. p. Dim. pp. 


Slowly. Charming little «valley, Smiling all so gai - ly, 
t+ p- Dim. pp. ps Dim. pp. 


# 


—_ 


Calling us to pleasures, In - nocent 


2 
# 


} Like an an - gel’s brow; Spreading out thy treasures, 


2 


Skies are bright above thee, 

Peace and quiet love thee, 
Tranquil little dell ; 

In thy fragrant bowers 

Twining wreaths of flowers, 
Love and friendship dwell. 


3 
May our spirits daily 
Be like thee, sweet valley, 
Tranquil and serene ; 
Emblem to us given, 
Of the vales of heaven 
Ever bright and green. 


© This beautiful song is from the “ Juvenile Lyre,” where many others may be found. The words are translated 
from the German by 8. F. Smith. The music is by Nageli. It may be considered as a perfect model for childrens’ 


songs. 
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ABOUT ANGLING. 
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THE LITTLE ANGLER. 


Many boys are so fond of angling that they 
will give up books, and sehool, and work, 
and play, if their parents will let them, 
and spend the day in wandering up and 
down the streams, with hook and line in 
hand, to catch a few little fishes. And for 
what? Toeat? No. ‘True, they like fish 
well enough ; but they never would toil all 
day for trout and perch, just for a supper, 
when they could have a piece of good mack- 
erel, or salmon, or shad, or a bowl of good 
bread and milk, just as ‘well, without. Oh, 
tO; it is something else that makes them 
love angling. But what? I will tell you. 
It is the pleasure,—the fun of it, as you 
would say. 

Now is it right to spend so much time and 
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cause so much pain as anglers do, merely 
for the fun of it ? 

I will tell you a story. Will Johnson 
was a famous angler. He was a good boy 
at work, and a good scholar at school; but 
he never seemed so happy as with hook and 
line in hand, sitting on some mossy rock or 
green bank, like the boy you see in the pic- 
ture, watching and waiting for the trout to 
“bite.” He was famous, too, for good. luck 
as he called it; for while many other boys 
could take but four or five or six little trouts 
in a whole day, Will Johnson would often 
catch a dozen or twenty. But it was the 
zest, or pleasure, or fun of it, that he liked ; 
it was not the fish that he cared for. 

Will had naturally a feeling heart. He 
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was not born with the love of angling for 
the sport of it. He had been led into the 
practice by other boys. He had seen them 
merry with their hooks and lines, and so to 
be merry with them he angled too, till at 
last he loved it as well as they. But he 
never baited his hook with a writhing worm, 
or took a poor dying trout from its cruel 
barb, without the most intense suffering. 

At last, when he was about fifteen or 
rixteen years old, he said to himself one day ; 
What does all this amount to? Why should 
I be the cause of so much suffering and pain 
aslam? Why may I not just as well go 
and play at ball or prison base, with Henry, 
and Albert, and Arthur, and Skillman ? 

He then looked on the beautiful, dashing, 
rippling stream, and glanced his eye along 
its steep banks, above and below the cascade, 
where he knew the spotted little trouts were. 
It was painful to give up the sport. He 


loved it better than any other sport ; better, 
I was going to say, than his very food.— 
Then he thought again of its cruelty.—At 


last conscience prevailed. He drew his fish 
pole out of tke brook for the last time; and 
has never angled again, to this day, though 
he is now nearly forty years old. 

Will had a severe struggle in giving up 
his angling, but he now feels well repaid for 
it; and he would not go back to his old 
habit, for the world, It is true that he can- 
not pass a beautiful brook which he has 
reason to think abounds with trout and perch, 
without feeling a momentary wish to angle 
again. But at the second thought he remem- 
bers his promise, and says, “ I have resolved ; 
and now I cannot and will not alter my 
resolution.” 

But Patrick Henry, you will say, who 
would angle whole hours and days together, 
_for the mere sport of it, becamne a great man. 
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Certainly he did ; and so have other anglers, 
But their love of angling did not make them 
so. And some of them did not even become 
great men, till like Will Jolinson they threw 
aside their hook and line, and resolved not 
to take them up again. E’piror. 


ABOUT EDWIN FINLEY. 


Two weeks ago, I told you a true story 
about a boy whom I called Peter Brown, 
though that was not his real nume. Now] 
am going to tell you another true story about 
another boy whom, for the present, I shall 
eall En win Finvey. 

He was about the age of Peter Brown, 
and went to the same school. But he was 
a very different boy. I will not undertake 
to say that he behaved better at school, or 
got his lessons better than Peter; but he 
behaved very differently when he was out 
of school. He was never found engaged in 
idle or cruel tricks, or sauntering about for 
want ofemployment. I have, indeed, once 
or twice known him led away by bad boys 
—sometimes by Peter himself—into mis 
chief; but he was always most heartily 
sorry for it, and took great care to avoid it 
afterward. 

And how do you think he employed him- 
self out of school ? He read, and wrote, and 
thought. The worst of it was, that he read 
too much. His father wanted him, at work; — 
but when he got hold of an amusing book, 
he would sit all day, if his father did not call 
him, and never think of the ploughing oF 
the hoeing—This was a fault, I confess; 
but not so great a fault as some others, whieh 
I could name, would have been. 

As he grew up and came into the world, 
he too, became a pedler, like Peter. He 
travelled far and near, aud bought and sold 
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many things.--I cannot say what his suc- 
cess was in all cases; though I do not think 
he bought cheap and sold dear, like Peter. 
On the contrary, I rather think that the 
people of whom he bought, perceiving his 
honesty and want of tact for business, took 
advantage of him, and sold him goods at a 
very high rate :—and that having bought, he 
sold them as he could; sometimes at a loss. 

He did not, however, like Peter, do every 
thing for the love of money. Indeed I do 
not think he was fond of money. He fol- 
lowed this mode of life because it enabled 
him to see the country and learn something 
of its manners ; and to prepare himself for 
some other more useful occupation. Once 
or twice he was on the eve of leaving his 
business and setting up a school; but some- 
how or other all his plans of this sort were 
frustrated ; and he continued in his peddling 
profession for mauy years. 

Edwin, however, never neglected or broke 
the Sabbath ; and he kept out of bad com- 
pany. He vever used bad words, or took 
unfair advantages of people with whom he 
dealt. Wherever he went, he made friends; 
and the people were always afterward, not 
only willing, but glad to see him again.— 
More than this, he had friends at home. 
Though they did not think he was always 
wise and prudent in ail he said and did, yet 
they knew he meant no wrong. He did not 
love money better than a good name; nor 
think every body else but himself knavish 
or hypocritical. He respected people, asso- 
ciated with them, and treated them kindly ; 
and they, on their part, generally loved and 
respected him. 

But even Edwin was by no means fault- 
less. While he had none of the spirit of a 
miser, he went quite into the opposite ex- 
treme, and was rather wasteful. He bought 


too many clothes, and other fine things; and 
made too many ‘flourishes.’ This course 
of extravagance, however, was but of short 
duration. Ile had too much good sense to 
pursue it very long. He grew tired, at 
length, of a life so uncongenial to his habits 
and feelings, and abandoned it ; and engaged 
in teaching. 

Thig.was an employment for which no- 
body—not even his best friends—thought 
Edwin at all qualified; and some of them 
were sorry to see him engage in it. But 
they were happily disappointed. He was 
uncommonly successful. He has continued 
to teach with increasing success, every year 
to this time; and he is now regarded as one 
of the most useful people in all the part of 
the country where lie resides. 

And now, reader, you have heard the story, 
buth of Peter and Edwin. I need not ask 
you which of these boys you should like 
most to resemble; fur I know that there 
cannot be but one opinion among you. 
Every one of the many thousand boys who 
read this Magazine will say that he had a 
thousand times rather be a poor schoolmas- 
ter like the good Edwin—for Edwin, as I 
forgot to tell you, is poor, and has now a 
large family to support—than to be like sel- 
fish Peter, with all his dollars. Eprror 





Street Boors. It is said that King 
Charles I, of England, when he was a little 
boy, had weak legs ; and to strengthen them, 
his parents made him wear steel boots !— 
But they did not help him any. On the 
contrary his legs became weaker and weaker 
the longer he worethem. ‘They were at last 
taken off, and as soon as they were taken 
off the strength of his legs gradually return- 
ed. Neither tight nor hard clothes or shoes 


can be made to strengthen our bodies or our 
limbs. 





SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, IN BOSTON. 


MORE ABOUT THE BLIND. 
few weeks ago, I promised 
i: to tell you more about the 
i}. Boston school for the Blind, 
# assoon as I had collected 
more materials. Since then 
rane I have visited the school 
several times, and am now ready to fulfil 
my promise. 

The number of pupils connected with the 
Institution is forty-two. They are of almost 
every age, from three to thirty; though in 
general they are between ten and twenty. 
I noticed one bright little boy, (and only one) 
who was little more than three; but there 
are several girls not more than eight or ten. 

Going to the institution one day, I met 
with three or four little girls in the yard in 
the rear of the house, skipping and hopping 
and running, with just as much activity as 
if they could have seen. Indeed, I thought 


at first that they were little girls who had 
come to visit the institution and had been 
permitted by the Superintendent, to play 


there. But I soon had good evidence that 
they were blind, for one of them ran towards 
me, and had I not stepped aside, would have 
run against me. 

At another time, as I was sitting in the 
office of the Superintendent, the little boy 
three years and a half old, came in, with a 
stick in his hand, and inquired for the Pole. 
Dr. Lowe told him he was not there. He 
hung down his head and seemed very sorry, 
and at length said that he wanted to find 
something to pound with his stick. Then 
he went round and round the room, and felt 
in the windows and many other places for 
something. At last he said again witha sigh, 
“O, how [I wish I could find something to 
strike on.”—The Pole he inquired for was a 
young Polish lieutenant, who assisted in the 
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Institution, who was very kind to him, and 
probably used to furnish him with play- 
things. 

This little boy, though so very young, 
could sing almost any tune which he ever 
heard ; and on being asked to sing, one day 
when I was present, sung several tunes, very 
prettily. 

But you want, I suppose, a particular ac- 
count of the exercises of the school; and | 
will try to give you one. 

All of the pupils but one, study, work, 
play, eat, drink, and sleep, in the Institution, 
They rise at six o’clock in the morning, and 
go to bed at ten in the evening, and some of 
them at 8. Their waking hours are occupied 
in the winter as follows, [In the summer 
the rules are varied a little ; and among other 
things, they rise earlier in the morning. ] 

The first bell rings at 6 o’clock, A. M. 

At half past 6 they all meet for prayer, 
after which they attend school, or work in 
the shop, till 8. . 

At 9 the bell rings for school and work. 

From half past 10 to 11, they have a re- 
cess, 

From 11 to 1 P. M. school and work. 

From 1 to half past 2, recess. 

From half past 2 till 4, most of the pupils 
are at work, 

From 4 to half past 4, recess. 

From half past 4 to 6, school and work. 

From 6 to 7, recess. 

From 7 to 8, exercises in vocal music. 

From 8 to 9, those who choose to do 80, 
assemble, and read aloud. 

The youngest children go to bed at 8 
o’clock. 

At 9 o’clock they have prayer and the 
reading of the Scriptures. 

At ten o’clock, all retire to rest. 

Thus you see that all of the blind pupils, 








p 





except the young children are up 16 hours, 
and in bed only 8. Perhaps you will think 
they are kept at work or study a great deal 
too long, and too closely. But then you 
must remember that they all have at least 
four recesses in a day, of half an hour each, 
besides an hour a day in music, which is 


almost as good as play. ‘Then there is 
another hour in the evening—from 8 to 9,— 
when they may do what they choose. And 
besides all this, they change from study to 
work a great many times a day, as you see, 
and much of their work is very pleasant. 
So it turns out that they study hard but a 
very small part of the time, and never more 
than an hour anda half atonce. The rule is 
to let them have 30 minutes of recess for 
every hour and a half of study. 

I spoke of vocal music or singing; but 
they have both kinds, vocal and instrumental. 
They have teachers, too, in each of these. 
Mr. Lowell Mason, one of the gentlemen 
who furnishes us with a page of music every 
week, is the teacher in vocal music. 

They are also obliged to bathe, in the 
warm season, and I believe occasionally in 
the winter. ‘They use the warm bath, of 
course ; for it would be hardly safe, in gen- 
eral, to let them bathe ina river, or in the 
Sea. 

On the Sabbath, they are conducted to 
church at such places as their parents and 
friends choose to direct. 

Much pains is taken to make them use 
exercise, for the sake of their health. 
times the teachers are obliged to shut them 
out of doors, for a time, in order to make 
them exercise ; for many of them prefer to 
sit still, in some warm place, unless they are 
forced to stir about. 

As I have spoken of teachers, you will 
perhaps ask who the teachers are. Dr. 


Some- 
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Samuel G. Howe is the Superintendent. 
Mr. Trencheri, a blind man, is the principal 
teacher in the common branches, such as 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and grammar. A few study geometry, 
algebra, French and Latin. The teacher in 
music has been mentioned. Then they 
have assistant teachers; and persons to 
assist about the work. 

But I was to tell you about the eExnret- 
TION. ‘This takes place every other Satur- 
day, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. When I 
attended last, the pupils were arranged by the 
side of a long desk in a large school room, 
with Mr. ‘Trencheri among them to direct 
the exercises. Some were studying, by feel- 
ing out the letters in their books,‘as I told 
you they did in former numbers ; some were 
writing, aud a few of the girls were sewing, 
knitting, braiding, &c. 

For the first exercise, one of the girls play- 
ed on the piano-forte, and others sung with 
her. ‘The next exercise was reading. At 
first they read very low, but the teacher at 
last succeeded in making them raise their 
voices, It was pleasant tosee how correctly 
they could read, and how rapidly they pass- 
ed their fingers along the lines and felt out 
the letters. 

Geography came next. They use maps 
and globes, on which, as I formerly told 
you, the mountains, cities, towns, rivers, &c. 
were marked in such a way that they could 
tell thein apart by their fingers. When the 
teacher asked where the Allegany mountains 
were, for example, they could tell them from 
the Rocky mountain range, because they 
knew they were on the east side of North 
America. When he inquired for Pittsburg, 
they knew that was westward of the Alle- 
gay mountains atthe junction of two rivers 
to form the Ohio, whose hollow, crooked 
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lines they could easily find. On being asked 
where the Gulf of Mexico was, they said it 
was south of the United Sates. France, 
they said, lay to the southward of the island 
of Great Britain. 

I can hardly describe their method of 
writing at present; both because it is diffi- 
cult to tell you, and for want of room. 

After the exhibition, we went to see the 
printing establishment. The press is much 
like other printing presses; but instead of 
printing -with ink, they stamp the moist 
paper with the types so that the letters stand 
out in ridges, as I told you formerly. They 
print their own books. The Acts of the 
Apostles have been printed already, and 
some other books; and among the rest a 
book of stories fur the younger pupils, called 
the blind Child’s Book. Dr. H. means, as 
soon as he can get money for the purpose, 
to print the whole New Testament, as well 
as forin a Library for the Blind. 

On the whole they learn a great deal, and 
seem very happy. What a blessing such an 
institution is! If you or I had brothers, or 
sisters, how should we rejoice to be able to 
place them at this school! 

I ought also to add that they are becom- 
ing very fond of reading. Many of them 
may be often seen feeling carefully around 
the printing press, to try to find something 
new. A few words just printed, which they 
have not before read, they regard as a rich 
treasure. Eprror. 





ARTIFICIAL EYES. 


“]T wonder what they will make next!” 
said a gentleman the other day, as he stood 
in a shop in Washington Street, in Boston. 
“T have seen artificial legs, artificial feet, 
artificial hair, and artificial teeth ; and I have 
heard of artificial eyes, before; but | never 


believed any such thing existed. And yet, 
here they are!” 

Sure enough! said I to myself, as much 
surprised as he; for it was a sight I never 
expected to bebold. ‘There stood a man 
who bad just brought back an eye which he 
had worn a week, to exchange it for another, 
He stood looking into a box, which contain- 
ed some dozens of them, of almost all colors 
and sizes. 

With the merchants’ permission, I exam- 
ined them. ‘They were manufactured, he 
said, in Paris. They consist of fine porce- 
lain, or China ware, as it is called, and so 
exactly resemble the fore part of an eye, that 
when worn properly, you could not tell the 
difference, without locking very narrowly 
for some time. You see the white of the 
eye around the outside; then, within that, 
the cornea, or transparent portion ; and then 
beyond that, deeper in the eye, the “sight” 
as it is called, or pupil, surrounded by the 
iris or curtain. 

But how could it be worn ? you will say. 
I will tell you. It is as thin, almost, as an 
egy shell, except just at the fore part; and 
hollowed or scooped out like an egg shell; 
but its edges were rounded and smoothed 
as much as they possibly could be. In order 
to wear them, the edges of this hollow half 
of an eye are slid under the eye lids above 
and below ; and the eye lids retain them, 80 
that they do not fall out. ‘Thus placed, they 
give no pain, unless it is a very little at first 
After a short time the wearer hardly thinks 
any thing about them. 

I suppose that half of our readers will find 
it difficult to believe the story. But I cat 
assure them that it is every word of it true, 
and if they still doubt, let them go with me 
to the shop, and I will show them artificial 
eyes by dozens, and by scores. Epirop. 
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JUVENILE DIALOGUES. — No. IL. 


Witiiam. 
Say, mother, was not God unkind 
To take dear James away ? 
I wish that he was here again, 
With me to skip and play. 


I am not half as happy now, 
Since brother James is gone.— 

There is no one to play with me, 
But I am all alone. 


When he was here, I had some one 
To share in all my joys; 

Oh, if he will come back again, 
I'll give him all my toys. 


I do not like, here all alone, 
At ball or hoop to play ; 

When there 's no one to talk to me 
And answer what I say. 


Nor do I like, upon the green, 
Alone, my kite to fly: 

James,—how he used to hold the string, 
And inake it go so high! 


And then he was my horse you know ; 
When playing on the hill ; 

And when | used to call out whoa, 
Would stop and stand so still. 


I wish he would come back again 
And sing those pretty songs ;— 
I’m sure the days when he was here 

Were never half so long. 


You say it will not bring him back 
For me to sit and ery ; 

But, mother, was not God unkind 
To make my brother die ? 


Mover. 


My child, the righteous God, who dwells 


In Heaven, high above, 
Is never cruel or unkind ; 
His deeds are deeds of love. 


JUVENILE DIALOGUE. 


Whate’er He does is kindly done, 
And ordered for the best ; 

We must confide in what we see, 
And trust Him for the rest. 


I cannot tell why He thought best 
Your brother James should die ; 
And it is wrong, when God afflicts, 

To ask the reason why. 


Perhaps there was, in store for him, 
Many a suffering day 

And dreary night of restlessness, 
To wear his life away. 


We could not see, but God could see 
Earth's many weary cares ; 

And so He took him from a world 
Beset with tempting snares. 


During his few short years of life, 
He was a happy child, 

Because he was so kind and good, 
So gentle and so mild. 


But had he lived he might have gone 
From virtue’s paths astray ; 

And in the thorny road of vice 
Have wandered far away. 


And so God took him, while as yet, 
He scarce knew sin or pain ; 

I trust in yonder realms of peace 
With Him, in bliss, to reign. 


He never can come back, my child ; 
"T is wrong to wish he would: 
But you will, one day, go to him, 


If you are kind and good. 
AvuGusta 





Fiient or Birps. The crow flies at the 
rate of 25 miles an hour, the hawk 42, the 
eagle more than 80. A hawk once flew 
from Fontainbleau, and was caught 24 
hours after at Malta; thus travelling 1000 
English miles, or 42 miles an hour. 
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VIEWS IN GREENLAND. 
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THE GREENLAND CHILDREN: 


RY MISS E. ROBBINS. 


Moruer. I have in my hand a little book 
ealled “ Tales from American History,” and 
] should like to have you read a passage 
from it, presently, on the very subject we 
were lately talking about, (See our last 
number but one.) About o1e hundred years 
ago, some good men from Germany, called 
Moravians, went over to Greenland in North 
America. They went there on purpose to 
teach the Greenlanders, who were savages, 
the Christian religion, and the arts of civilized 
men. ‘The good Moravians set up a school 
for the little Greenlanders, who had spent 
their time always like other savages, in run- 
ning about, swimming, climbing rocks, and 
eatching and killing wild animals. But they 
disliked very much to sit still, and be taught 
to read and write—indeed they would not do 
it at all unless they were rewarded for it. 

Ann. (Reads.) “ When the missionaries,” 
that is the Moravians, “first attempted to 
instruct the young people in reading and 
writing, they were obliged to give them a 
fish-hook, or some trifle for every letter they 
learned. Nor did this satisfy them, they 
desired rather to paddle a boat, to make a 
visit, or ensnare a fox, than to stucly a lesson.” 

Ann. (Pausing.) Oli! mother ; I will read 
this story to Mary, to-morrow. May [ not? 

Moruer. Certainly, my dear; but read 
ou now. 

Ann. (Reads.) “They said, ‘they knew 
hot what good it could do to look upon a 
piece of paper, and say A, B, C?’ They 
thought the Europeans were worthless peo- 
ple, who could sit for hours looking at a 
book, or scrawling with a feather. ‘ They 
could not, the Greenland children said, like 
their fathers, manage a * kajak, bunt seals, 
aud shoot birds.’ 





THE GREENLAND CHILDREN. 


“Mr. Egede, their principal teacher, tola 
them that by reading books they might learn 
the will of God, and learn to be good ; that 
by writing they could inform their absegt 
friends whether they were sick or well; and 
their friends might do the same to them. 
The written paper could thus talk for those 
who should be apart, and who could not see 
nor hear each other. 

“ At first the Greenlanders did not care 
for Mr. E-gede’s instructions, but after a long 
time he persuaded them to acquire the arts 
of reading, and writing, and they were fur- 
nished with suitable books. Mr. Crantz, 
another missionary, wrote a history of these 
people, and said of them, several years after 
Mr. Egede first went among them, ‘Many 
of the Greenlanders can read well, and they 
frequently read to one another in their 
houses, which gives them opportunities of 
useful conversation, and for inquiring of 
their teachers what they themselves do not 
yet understand,’ 

“These people not only learned to read, 
but to love books, and to make a good use 
of them. Some of the Greenland children 
who did not at first like the trouble of learn- 
ing to read, after they had been properly 
taught, took pleasure in entertaining aged 
people who could not learn the art of reading, 
and spent many hours in reading to them, 
thus giving pleasure to others as well as 
themselves,” 

Moruer. The good principles they 
learned from the Bible, and other good 
books, have improved them very much, 
The Danish settlers treated them justly and 
generously ; made no slaves among them ; 
took nothing away from them; suffered 
them to follow their innocent customs, and 
taught them to amend the bad. 





* Kajak—the Greenland name for their boats, 
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LESSON ABOUT TREES. 


The trunk of a tree is the part between 
the root and the branches. In some trees, 
such as the pine, the trunk is very long; in 
others, like the apple tree, it is very short. 
The tree represented here, has a trunk of 
about middling length. 

Do you know how to tell the age of a 
tree? [tis by counting the number of rings 
it has in the wood of the trunk, after it is 
cut down. A _ new coat of wood comes on 
every year, and forms a new ring; and every 
living and flourishing tree is just as many 
years old as it has rings. 


Besides the roots and trunk and branches 
of trees, they generally have leaves, flower, 
and seeds, and fruit. 

In the winter there are no leaves upona 
tree, but there are many buds upon the 
branches. The leaves and flowers are i 
these buds. Some buds contain nothing 
but leaves, others enclose flowers. The leaf 
buds are sharp and pointed ; but the flower 
buds are more blunt. If you take a flower 
bud in pieces, carefully, and look at it with 
a magnifying glass, you can see all the parts 
of the flower. 
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How beautiful trees and flowers appear 
in the Spring! Afierthe warm days come, 
how soon their naked branches are covered 
with green leaves. Soon the flowers decay, 
and then the fruit begins to grow ; and when 
ripe it falls to the ground. Then the leaves 
of most trees become dry, and fall off, and 
the sap of the trees goes down into the roots. 

A few trees have leaves on them, and are 
green all winter; and those are called EVER- 
GREENS. Among the evergreens are the 
pine, the fir, the spruce, the hemlock, the 
laurel, and the ivy. 

When I told you that plants were either 
annual, biennial or perennial, I forgot to say 
that there were also some which spring up 
and produce flowers and seeds and die, all 
wii*taasingle day. These are called Ephe- 
méral.— LE. prror. 


SWIMMING. 


In learning to swim, many make use of 
corks and bladders—Swimming bladders 
are prepared thus. They are blown full of 
air and tied at the neck, and then fastened 
by strings to each end of a stout piece of 
rope. I cannot describe to you the manner 
of preparing corks; beswies, | do not like 
them; and should advise you not to use 
them. Nor do I think very well of bladders ; 
but they are better than corks. 

If you use bladders, when you have tied 
them fairly to the ends of the shortbit of 
rope, you should place your breast across the 
rope between ther, then raising your legs 
from the ground, you should so rest your 
Whole weight on the rope that the corks 
or bladders may float between your arms 
and sides, You may then proceed to swin, 
iu the usual manner. 

Do you not remember that I told you, a 
few weeks since, about seeing some India- 


ABOUT LEARNING TO SWIM. 





rubber swimming belts, at the India-rubber 
factory, in Roxbury? They are easily 
blown up, with the breath ; and then closed 
by a stopper.—they are buckled round the 
body, under the arms, like a common belt, 
and are very little more in your way than 
a belt would be. I think they are greatly 
preferable to bladders. 

And, after all, 1 do not believe one boy in 
ten needs either. If he hasa good instruc- 
ter, and will follow the directions given in a 
former article, using the plank a little, occa- 
sionally, 1 believe he can hardly fail to make 
a good swimmer. But do not be in haste to 
venture into deep water; for many a boy 
has been sadly strangled, in this way. True, 
your guide, in such a case, would not suffer 
you to drown ; but it is bad to get frightened 
in the water; for in learning to swim, above 
almost every thing else, you ought to be cool 
and collected, and preserve a perfect com- 
mand of yourself. 





But when the time arrives for you to 
venture out of your depth, it is well for your 
guide to select, for this purpose, some place 
—perhaps a stream,—where the water is 
over your head for a few feet only in the 
centre, with banks gently sloping on each 
side. The deep portion of tne stream should 
be quite narrow. If you can swim a rod in 
shallowavater, in order to make all safe it 
will not be best to venture, over a deep place 
of more than half a rod in width, at first. 
Not for fear you cannot swim as well in 
deep as in shallow water, for the contrary 
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is the case,—the deeper the water, the more 
easily you can swiin—but because it is al- 
ways well to use great caution. 

When you set off to cross the place, for 
the first time, do not be in a hurry, but move 
your arms and legs slowly and evenly.— 
Boys, in their first efforts, in deep water, are 
very apt to lose their presence of mind, and 
breathe at the wrong time; that is, at the 
instant wheu they are pushing back their 
legs. They onght to do it after the arms 
have been thrown with a full swing back- 
ward. For during the striking back with 
the legs, the head partly sinks, the face is 
driven against the water, and the mouth is 
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apt to become filled, which creates a momen- 
tary sense of suffocation. But when the 
hands and arms are in the position just men- 
tioned, the progress of the body forward 
nearly ceases; the face, no longer driven 
against the water, rises above the surface, 
and there is a very good time to draw breath. 

After you have once ventured out of your 
depth with success, your fears will diminish 
fast enough. You may then gradually in- 
crease the distance which you would venture 
to swim over, every day. 

Further remarks on this subject will be 
added when I give you an account of the 
Boston Swimming School. Eprror. 





STORY WITHOUT AN END. 





Once the child waudered a long way from 
home, till he scarce kuew where he was; 
and‘he confessed to the dragon fly that he 
knew not how he should find his Way back ; 
and that he feared the dark would overtake 
him, if he attempted to go home alone. So 
the dragon fly flew on before him and guided 
him to a cave, in the rock, where he might 


pass the night. Though this was very dif- 
ferent from the soft bed to which he had 
been accustomed, the child was very glad to 
take up with it. 

Now that she had found him a safe rest- 
ing place for the night, she flitted about, as 
the story goes on to say, without knowing 
rightly what was to be done ; till by the last 
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yanishing sunbeams she saw hanging on the 
edge of the cave some strawberries that had 
drunk so deep of the evening-red that their 
heads were quite heavy. Then she flew up 
to a harebell who stood near, and whispered 
in her ear, that the lord and king of all the 
flowers was in the wood, and ought to be 
received and welcomed as beseemed his 
dignity. 

The harebell did not need that this should 
be repeated. She began to ring her sweet 
hells with all her might; and when her 
neighbor heard the sound, she rung hers 
also; and soon all the harebells, great and 
small were in motion, and rang as if it had 
heen for the nuptials of their mother earth 
herself, with the prince of the sun. 

But the birds were fast asleep in their 
high nests, and the ears of the other animals 
were not delicate enough, or were too much 
overgrown with hairto hear them. But the 
fireflies alone heard the joyous peal. They 
inquired of their nearest relation, the lily of 
the valley, and from her they heard that a 
large flower had just passed along the foot- 
path, more blooming than the loveliest rose, 
and with two stars more brilliant than those 
of the brightest firefly; and that it must 
needs be their king. Then all the fireflies 
flew up and down the foot path and sought 
every where till at length they came. as the 
dragon fly had hoped they would, to the cave. 

And now as they looked at the child, and 
every one of them saw itself reflected in his 
clear eyes they rejoiced exceedingly, and 
called all their fellows together, and alighted 
on the bushes all around; and soon it was 
80 light in the cave, that herb and grass 
began to grow, as if it had been broad day. 
Now, indeed, was the joy and triumph of the 
dragon fly complete. The child was delight- 
ed with the merry and silvery toues of the 
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bells, and with the many little bright eyed 
companions around him, and with the deep 
red strawberries, which bowed down their 
head to his touch. 





SINGULAR CUSTOMS. 

Mr. Carne in his “ Letters from the East,” 
says, one of the best tarts he ever tasted was 
at Damascus, composed entirely of rose 
leaves! 


Mr. Stewart states that the raspings of 
ivory and bone produced in the manufac- 
tories at Birmingham, are sent in barrels to 
London to be made into jelly. 

Mr. Barrow in his Travels in the North 
of Europe, states that in Moscow, at the 
outside of the gin-shops, two or three young 
men or boys are invariably stationed to act 
as decoy-ducks ;—they commence a series 
of salutations, bowing almost to the ground 
as any persou passes, to induce him to enter. 


At Damascus a custom prevails which 
we hold in much greater reverence.—Every 
private house of respectability is supplied 
with fountains, and in some of the coffee 
houses a jet of water rises to the height of 
five or six feet, around which are seats and 
cushions. 

At Lebanon the women wear a silver 
horn on their heads; it is often a foot and a 
half high, with a variety of uncouth figures 
carved on it, and it is fastened by silken 
strings. They generally wear their veil 
over it. 


It is said to be the custom in Rio Janeiro 
to place dead bodies in a coarse coffin, and 
enclose the whole in an elegant one. After 
the latter has been paraded to the church, it 
is returned to the maker, and a sum paid 
for its temporary use! 
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FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 
HOW BIG WAS ALEXAN DER, PA? 


(From the Harbinger of Peace.) 


*‘ How big was Alexander, Pa? 
The people call him great : 
Was he like old Goliath, tall— 

His spear a hundred weight ? 


Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high ; 

And while his feet were on the ground, 
His hands could touch the sky ?” 


“Oh no, my child ; about as large 
As I, or uncle James,— 

’T was not his stature made him great— 
But greatness of his name.”’ 


** His name so great? I know ’t is long, 
But easy quite to spell— 

And more than half a year ago 
I knew it very well.” 


**T mean, my child, his actions were 
So great, he got a name 

That every body speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame.” 


* Well, what great action did he do? 
I want to know it all.” 

“ Why he it was that conquered Tyre, 
And levelled down her wall - 


And thousands of her people slew— 
And then to Persia went— 
And fire and sword on every side 


Through many a region sent. 
~ 
A hundred conquered cities shone 


With midnight burnings red— 
And strewn o’er many a battle ground, 
A thousand soldiers bled.” 


“ Did killing people make him great ? 
Then why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed his neighbor training day, 
Put into jail and hung‘ 


I never heard them call him great.”’— 
“Why, no—’t was not in war— 
And him that kills a single man, 
His neighbors all abhor.” 


* Well, then, if I should kill a man, 
I'd kill a hundred more. — 

I should be great and not get hung 
Like Abdel Young before.” 


* Not so my child, ‘t will never do: 
The Gospel bids be kind.” 

“'Then they that kill, and they that praise 
The Gospel do not mind.” 


“ You know, my child, the Bible says, 
That you must always do, 

To other people, as you wish, 
To have them do to you.” 


“ But pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong men would come 
And burn his house, and kill him too, 
And do as he had done ? 


And every body called him great 
For killing people so !— 

Well, now, what right had he to kill, 
I should be glad to know ? 


If one should burn the buildings here, 
And kill the folks within— 

Would any body call him great, 
For such a wicked thing ?”’ 





SMALL WONDERS 


Artificial cherry stones can be bought, if 
England, highly polished, with ivory screws, 
each of which contains 120 perfect silver 
spoons.—A pepper corn was made which 
held 1,200 other little cups all turned in 
ivory, each of therm being gilt on the edges, 
and standing upon a foot; the pepper corp 


would have held 400 more. Eng. paper 
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What’s here ? some of my young readers 
will probably say, when they see such an 
odd picture ;—and no wonder. But instead 
ofanswering them, at present, I shall only 
return the question ; What is it ? 

If you look at the picture, attentively, I 
dare say you can tell me what it means, 


some of you. Will you not try ?—If you 
write me about it, please to be very particu- 
lar and describe every thing which is repre- 
sented.—Let me see, now, how good your 
eyes are; and how well you have learned 
to study out pictures. 

Epironr. 
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THE BUGLE HORN. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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The sky is clear The echoes flow 
The flowers appear As on we go 
On every side so gay, Through forest, vale and lawn ; 
The brook flows by, And far and near 
So merrily Again we hear 
Along its pebbly wa The “winding bugle horn. 
The bugle horn, oe. The bugle horn, &c. 
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’ WILD PALM TREE, . 


FOUND AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT SINAi 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PALM TREE. 


- The have seldom seen a more 
Sieg . beautiful or accurate pic- 
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ture of the Paum TREE, 
than that on the preceding 
page. It is said to repre- 
, Sep” «sent a very aged one, 
which anadh at the foot of Mount Sinai, in 
Arabia. 

There are many varieties of the palm 
tree. One sort,—the palmetto, or cabbage 
troe,—is found along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, from Florida, as far north as 
S. Carolina; but in general, the climate of 
the United States is too cold for palms. 
They are found in greatest abundance in 
tropical climates.—The cocoa nut, the sago, 
and the date tree belong to this family of 
trees, and are among the more useful of 
them, 

But the most curious of all the palins, is 
the date palm, which grows in very great 
plenty in the east—in Palestine, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, &c. It is remarkable for its 
tallness, and straightness; and sometimes 
rises to the height of 100 feet. 

The trunk is usually full of rugged knots, 
which are the remains of the decayed leaves ; 
for the trunk is not solid like other trees, but 
its centre is filled with pith, round which is 
a tough bark full of strong fibres when 
young, which as the tree grows old becomes 
hard and woody. 'To this bark the leaves 
are closely joined; and these, as they decay, 
from year to year, and pew ones are formed, 
seem to constitute the solid part of the tree. 
In old trees, the leaves are sometimes six or 
eight feet long, and very broad. 

1 ‘The date, or fruit of the palm, is sweet and 
ap reeable, and Calmet ia his Bible Diction- 
ary tells us that “a considerable part of the 


inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, and Persia," 
subsist upon it almost entirely. 

But this noble tree is applied to a great 
many other uses. With its large and broad 
leaves, houses, it is said, are sometimes 
covered, or thatched. They also make, of 
the same material, couches, baskets, bags, 
mats and brushes. Of the branches, they 
make cages for their poultry, and fences 
for their gardens. Thread and ropes are 
made from the fibres of the boughs. The 
trunk of the tree is used for fuel; and from 
the sap— we are sorry to say this —they 
sometimes prepare a spirituous liquor. The 
fruit, itself} is supposed to possess medicinal 
properties; and the camel feeds on its stone 
or kernel. In short, Mr. a us that 
the natives of the East reckon 360 different 
uses to which the trunk, branches, leaves, 
and fruit of this wonderful tree are applied. 

There are two small palm trees, in front 
of a dwelling house, in Washington Street 
in this city. They do not appear to be the 
date palm, however ; and it is not likely that 
the latter could be made to grow to any con- 
siderable size in this climate, even in the 
warmest places. 

The sort of palm which grows in the 
Southern United States—the palmetto—de- 
serves a more particular description than we 
have room in this place to give. We will 
only say, just now, that it rises, very straight, 
about 40 or 50 feet, and its summit is crowD- 
ed with a tuft of large palmated leaves, vary 
ing from one to five feet in breadth. 

Sustained as these large leaves are, 0D 
long fvotstalks, they present a most noble 
appearance. It is from these leaves that 
the palmetto hats and bonnets are made 


such numbers in this country. 
Ep1Tor. 
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MILKING 


Is there one of my young readers who 
could have mistaken the meaning of this 
picture, even if I had not told them what it 
described ? The country maid and her pail 
—the cows—the cottage —and even the 
three legged stool on which the maid sits, 
while her bonnet is carelessly laid by the side 
of it, all show in language as plain, almost, 
as words could do it, what the engraving is 
intended to represent. 

The cow is nearly the only animal whose 
milk is used in this country for food. In 
other parts of the world, they use that of 


SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 
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THE COW. 


camels, mares, sheep, &c. The milk of the 
sheep is exceedingly rich and nutritious. 

Sometimes cows are kept in the fields, 
and driven home, every night, to be milked. 
Sometimes they are suffered to run in the 
highways and woods. Sometimes one of 
the flock—if there is more than one—wears 
a bellon her neck. This enables the driver 
to find her the more readily. But it often 
happens that they learn to come home of 
themselves, without the trouble of sending 
for them, 


Milk is a very wholesome food, especially 
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for the young.—But in order to have it in 
the very best and healthiest condition, the 
cows should have plenty of good grass or 
hay, and pure water. They should also 
have free air and exercise. Their milk is 
not so good when they are kept shut up in 
pens or stables very much; nor is it so 
wholesome when they are kept in the 
crowded city, as when they live in the 
country.— Ep. 


THE GOLD CHAIN, OR BROKEN PROMISES: 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


There is Emma Crawford coming down 
the mall, exclaimed Angelica Maurice, as 
she stood before the looking-glass, tying the 
strings of her bonnet. 
so early. 

Not expect her! said Mrs. Maurice, in 
a tone of surprise. 


I did not expect her 


I did not know that you 
had made any appointment with Miss Craw- 
ford, for I heard you promise Dudley that 
you would finish the chain you are weaving 
for him. He wishes to wear it this evening, 
and will be disappointed. 

Angelica blushed, and cast down her eyes 
—Why mother! Dudley will not care 
whether he has it or not; and he is so good- 
tempered that he will soon forgive me— 

But will your own heart forgive you for 
breaking your promise to a brother? asked 
Mrs. Maurice. A brother, too, who is so 
very kind to you? But before she could 
answer, Emma entered the room. What 
is the matter, dear Angelica? said she. You 
look sad. I hope that nothing has happened. 

Nothing, only mother wants me to stay 
at home and finish Dudley’s chain; and the 
weather is so pleasant that I am not willing. 

Is he in great need of it? asked Emma. 

He wishes, said Mrs. M. to wear it to Miss 


A FICTITIOUS STORY. 


Weldon’s this evening, that she may take 
pattern by it; and she will be disappointed, 
Besides, since Miss Weldon bas lost her 
fortune, she is grown very particular, and if 
Dudley was to go without it she would be 
offended ; and yet in spite of all this Ange- 
lica seems willing to break her promise, just 
to gratify her own inclinations, 

Oh! we will give up our walk, said Em- 
ma, with a smile; and if you will give me 
some work, Mrs. Maurice, I will stay with 
you. There is the silk apron I promised to 
embroider for littl Frances; 1 can begin 
that. 

You are a good girl! Mrs. Maurice in- 
voluntarily exclaimed; and I shall be very 
happy to have you stay; and, turning to 
Angelica, she added, I hope you, too, will 
give me the pleasure of your company. 

Angelica did not reply, but turning te 
Emma said*peevishly, I do not see why you 
should stay, when the weather is so pleasant. 
It is hardly fair; and if you won’t go, I shall 
call for Alice Clinton. 

Emma replied, that she would not be the 
cause of her breaking a promise; but if she 
would wait till next day, she would willingly 
go with her. On saying this she took off 
her bonnet, and sat down to Mrs. M.’s work- 
table ; whilst Angelica sullenly left the room, 
exclaiming; Well, then, Pll go by myself! 

She found Alice at home, and after walk 
ing till nearly sunset she was prevailed upob 
to stay to tea. When she got home, she 
was surprised at finding Dudley in the par- 
lor reading aloud to Enima and her mother. 
Conscious she had done wrong she entered 
awkwardly, and approaching the table a 
which they were seated, she observed ; I did 
not expect to find you Emma; I thought 
you did not mean to pass the afternoon 
here. 
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I invited her to pass, not only the after- 
noon, but a whole week with me, said Mrs. 
M., and Dudley has brought the consent of 
her mother. I kncwthat [ am rather an old 
companion for a girl of fifieen, but 1 hope 
still to make her time pass pleasantly and to 
compensate in some measure for the im- 

liteness of my daughter. 

Angelica blushed deeply, but did not 
answer; and turning to Dudley, from whose 
lip the usual kind smile had vanished, and 
given place to an expression of displeasure, 
she asked why he was not at Miss Wel- 
don’s? Because my sister did not keep her 
promise, was his cold reply. 

“T am sure, the chain could not have pre- 
vented your going, for you are not fond of 
vrnameuts ; besides, you have another.” 

“ But there were many other things which 
you omitted to do.” 

“Well, I forgotthem. But why did you 
not ask mother or Emma?” 

“T felt that I had no right to ask her, 
especially as she was amusing Frances, and 
mother had goue to carry some jelly to the 
sick child at Mrs. Hilten’s; but there was 
Rely- 
ing upon your promise, | told Miss Weldon 
that she should certainly have the chain this 
evening, as a pattern for one, which she in- 
tends as a parting present to her father, and 
I knew that in these circumstances, my not 
fulfilling that promise would be taken as a 
slight to herself. You know, Angelica, she 
was-a particular friend of our deceased 
father, and we all esteem her very highly, 
therefore I felt unwilling to wound her feel- 
ings by going without it; and Lam grieved 
that a sister’s fault should have prevented 
my doing a kindness to one, whose poverty 


another and more powerful reason. 


Would not allow her to give a beloved parent, 
compelled by adversity to leave her, any 
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other than this simple memento of affee-" 
tionate remembrance.—Oh! my sister let 
me earnestly entreat you to overcome this 
pernicious habit, lest it lead you into greater 
errors; four depend upon it, your broken 
promises will one day cause you much 
sorrow—” 

Angelica sat looking out of the window— 
too conscious of blame, to hazard a reply— 
and she was glad when the hour for retiring 
arrived, that she might eseape the disapprov- 
ing looks of her moiher and brother. 

Angelica continued too sullen through the 
next day,to show much attention to Emma, 
although the sweet-tempered girl tried in 
various ways to dissipate the cloud of ill- 
humor which hung over her. ' She finally 
so far succeeded, that she asked her to go 
and purchase some new music, saying they 
would call for Alice on their way. 

But you forget, Angelica, said Emma, that 
we both premised your mother to wait her 
return—remember Monday evening! 

Always harping on broken promises, said 
Angelica peevishly. “Iam old enough to 
judge for myself, and shall go and buy that 
new song I liked so well the other day. I 
cannot always be so scrupulous about a 
Saying this, she left the room. 

In the evening, when all the family were 
seated at their various employments, Dudley 
stood leaning against the mantelpiece, appa- 
rently in deep thought. After awhile, he 
started from his reverie, and said, So my 
prophecy was true; Miss Weldon thinks I 
have intentionally slighted her. She passed 
me to-day with a cold bow. 

[ should not think she would care about a 
chain, said Angelica. Her friendship is not 
worth much, to be broken by a trifle. I 
would not care, Dudley. 

The chain of friendship is too often broken 


. ” 
promise, 


> 
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hy trifles, said Dudley, gravely; and I do 
eare, for I highly value the esteem of a_per- 
son whom my dear parents so much respect 
and love, and whose many kindnesses to me 
in the days of my boyhood, when IT was a 
welcome, but a noisy visitant at her father’s 
mansion, have left an indelible impression 
of gratitude on my heart. And I am very 
sorry to be suspected of wounding or slight- 
ing her, when wealth no longer lays its 
tribute at her feet. 

But have you nota cure for all this un- 
happiness? said Mrs. Maurice to Emma; 
who, producing a chain precisely like the 
one promised by Angelica, begged him to 
give it to Miss Weldon for her father—Dnd- 
ley took the chain with a look of surprise, 
and very warmly thanked her for it. 

How I love to see this firmness of prin- 
ciple blended with kindness of heart! said 
Mrs. M.; and kissing the cheek of the blush- 
ing Emma, she added ; Would that Angelica 
might profit by so good an example. 

I hope so too; said Dudley. Oh! my 
sister! if you knew how much anxiety and 
distress your habit of making fair promises 
and then breaking thein, causes me, you 
would endeavor to overcome it. You know, 
I stand in the place of our lamented father, 
and my few hours of relaxation from the 
cares and duties of my profession, are im- 
bittered by the constant fear that you will 
distress your best friends, and make them 
enemies, merely because you will not make 
an effort to conquer this one failing—But I 
will go to Miss Weldon, and make my peace 
with her, he added, as he rose and left the 
room. 

Angelica was deeply grieved and morti- 
fied, for she loved her brother tenderly, and 
the next morning she resumed the long- 
neglected chain, and finished it before night ; 
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THE GOLD CHAIN, OR BROKEN PROMISES. 


and when she put it into his hand and re- 
ceived an approving smile, she thought 
nothing would again tempt her to break a 
promise. 

A few days after, Mrs. M. told Angelica, 
and Emma (who still continued with them) 
that she was going to Dorchester to pass the 
day. I will carry you Angelica, said she, 
on condition that you will not go into the 
summer house, for your uncle tells me that 
it is in such a ruinous state as to make it 
dangerous to enter it; though he intends to 
have it repaired soon. Angelica readily 
promised, aud after a pleasant ride they 
arrived at Mr. M.’s country seat, where they 
were kindly welcomed by two lovely girls, 
about their own age. ‘They had not been 
in the house many minutes before Angelica 
exclaimed ; Come, cousin Maria, | want to 
see if the roses are in bloom. She was soon 
in the garden, flitting from flower to flower, 
like the bright inseets, which she endeavor- 
ed in vain to catch in her hands; and her 
companions laughingly chiding her for lead- 
ing them such a chase, 

Only see, Emma! only see, cousin Maria! 
that large butterfly with such beautiful spots 
on is wings, has flown into the summer 
house! Why may J not follow it? Pray do 
not think of that, Angelica, said ber cousin 
earnestly. Jt would be so dangerous to at- 
tempt it—Do you not see how tottering it 
stands? Remember, too, your promise, said 
Emma inawhisper. And look! added she 
aloud, there is one quite as beautiful, and she 
started off in pursuit of it, followed: by all 
but Angelica, who felt a great inclination to 
enter on the forbidden ground. She waver- 
ed for a few moments, but at last her foot 
was on the very threshold of the summer 
house, when a strong hand pulled her back; 
and in a minute more the roof fell in. 
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Rash girl! exclaimed her uncle, I was 
fearful when [ saw you apart from your 
companions, that you would break your 
promise to your mother. In a moment 
more, but for my timely presence, you might 
have been injured for life. Angelica, alarm- 
ed and ashamed, followed hit into the 
how .; but her mother’s look of sadness, 
and Emia’s silence, made the time pass 
heavily away; and she was glad when the 
carriage was brought which was to take 
them hore. 

The moment she entered the parlor, Dud- 
ley knew that all was not right; and his 
mother soon told him plainly, the whole 
story. Oh, Angelica! said he, how you 
have disappointed me. 
dence in you. I intended to have made you 
a present, on your return ; but | am sorry to 
say that you do not deserve it. And I must 
transfer it to Enima, whose principles are so 
firm that nething will tempt her to break 
her word. Ue then took, from a small box 
which he held in his hand, a gold chain with 
alocket attached to it, containing some of 
Mrs. M.’s hair, and gave it to Emma, who 
was so distressed at Angelica’s disgrace, that 
she refused, at first, to receive it. But Mrs. 
M. took it from her son, aud put it on her, 
saying at the same time; Take it my sweet 
girl, and should you ever, in the course of 


I had more confi- 


your life, feel disposed to break a promise, 
one look at this glittering trifle, and the re- 
membrance of the friend from whom you 
received it, will, I trust, deter you. 

The alarm which Angelica had experi- 
enced in the garden, and her mortification at 
seeing a reward which had been intended 
for her given to her friend, had a salutary 
effect. From that time, she became anxious 
to correct a fault, which had caused her so 
much unhappiness; and time and persever- 
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ance made her, at last, successful. About a 
year afterward, she had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a chain exactly like Emmna’s, as a 
token of her brother’s love and approbation, 
More than this, she begari at last to enjoy the 
high pleasure of an approving conscience. 
She became more and more respected 
every day; and when, afier the lapse of a 
few years, Dudley married Emma Crawford, 
who had unconsciously laid the foundation 
of an attachment by her adherence to her 
word, and removed from his mother’s, she 
was prepared to take his place, and watch 
over the unfolding mind of littl Frances, 
She taught her at least one important lesson, 
and that very early too; which was, that if 
she would glide smoothly down the stream 
of life, she must NEVER, even for the greatest 
pleasure or gratification, BREAK A PROMISE. 


M. M. 


-COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

How much I wished, when I was a school 
boy, that there were libraries in common 
schools. And when I became a teacher my- 
self, and used to form little libraries for my 
schools, how often I wished that the parents 
of my scholars would aid me by their con- 
tributions in enlarging them. 

Young readers, if any of you have had 
such feelings and wishes as these, you may 
begin to take courage. For you will find 
from the “Annals of Education,” a magazine 
which I hope your parents and teachers both 
take, that a law has been passed in the great 
state of New York, on purpose to encourage 
the formation of district school libraries. 
Twenty dollars are to be raised in the dis- 
trict the first year, and ten each year after- 
ward. I hope the people will do as the law 
proposes, and that the state you live in, and 





LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


every state in the Union, will follow the ex- 
ample. If they do, and if they lay out the 


money for the right sort of books, it will do 
very great good.— Ep. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 

[Some parts of this Lesson are taken from the 
‘ Child’s Botany.’]} 

There are six kinds of plants.—1. ALPINE, 
which grow on very high mountains. 2. 
Hitvy, growing on hills with a dry soil, and 
exposed to the heat of the sun. 3. Ssapy, 
which flourish in woods and shady places. 
They cannot bear the hot sun, but wilt, droop 
and die, if much exposed to it. 4, CHam- 
PAIGN plants, growing in lowgand sandy 
plains. 5. Aquatic, which flourish only in 
marshes, wet places, by the sea-shore, and 
in water. 6. Parasitic plants; such I 
mean, as grow from the bodies and branches 
of other trees, and from the stems of plants. 

Among the shady plants are ie yellow 
and purple lady’s slippers, two of the most 
beautiful flowers in Ilag, sea- 
weed, and several kind of lilies, are among 
the aquatic plants. Moss, which you have 
often seen, isa parasitic plant. So are dodder 
and misletoe, but they are not found I believe 
in Massachusetts. ‘The misletoe is abundant 
in the Southern States. Goldthread, as many 
people call it,a bright yellow vine, which 
sometimes grows among the roots of other 
plants, and sometiines twines about their 
limbs and branches is a parasitic plant. It 
grows in moist places, and has white flowers. 
You will easily find it in July or August. 

None of these plants will flourish in any 
other places than those which I have men- 
tioned. if you should transplant a flag or 
a pond lily into your garden, or a pink into 
a marsh, it would soon die. 


Ametica. 
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Plants are also divided into woopy and 
HERBACEOUS. 

Woody are those whose stalks and branches 
are composed of wood, and do not die in the 
winter: such as trees, bushes, shrubs, briers, 
&c. Herbaceous are those whose stalks are 
not of wood, and which die every winter, as 
far as to the roots; such as potatoes, dande- 
lions, and all sorts of weeds, &c. 

Plants are also ANNUAL, BIENNIAL, and 
PERENNIAL. 

Annual plants live but one year. They 
come from the seed in the spring; and in 
autumn die, both roots and branches. All 
those plants which it is necessary to raise 
from the seed every year are called annual; 
such as cucumbers, inelons, peas, &c. 

Biennial plants live two years. Wheat, 
onions, beets, and parsneps are some of them, 
They sow beet seed, for example, in the 
spring, and in the fall put the beets in the 
cellar. The next spring they set out the 
beets in the garden, and they then produce 
flowers and seeds. In the fall, the root dies. 
This, then, is a biennial plant. 

Perennial plants live and continue to 
blossom and bear seed or fruit, year after 
year, for a great many years; like tulips and 
dandelions, 

Once more. 
or EXOTICS. 

Indigenous plants are those that grow 
wild in any country, and whose seeds were 
not brought from any other country. Among 
these, with us, are the crane’s bill, buttercup, 
blue violet, sorrel, and indeed almost all the 
plants and trees, which you see growing in 
our fields and forests, or by our road sides, 
including almost all our fruit trees. 

Exotics were first brought from other 
countries, Such are tulips, pinks, sweet: 
williams, lilacs, daffodils, &c. FE prror. 


Plants are either INDIGENOUS 





ABOUT THE LEAVES OF TREES. 


Botanists usually say that ihere are ten 
principal sorts of leaves; and they distin- 
guish them by as many different names. 

It is very useful, as well as pleasant, to ob- 
serve the shupe of leaves, aud learn, by their 
Shape, to tell what tree they grew on. Mr. 
Holbrook, a gentleman who is a great friend 
of the young, thinks that they should early 
acquire the habit of studying the leaves of 
trees; and with this view he recommends 
that they should preserve them, by placing 
them between the leaves of a blank book. A 


collection of leaves, thus preserved, he calls 
a foltum. 

Mr. Holbrook is right. Every bey and 
girl, five years old, might have a folium.— 
Searching for leaves, and placing them 
properly, is not only useful, but a healthy 
exercise. Some children Jove it almost as 
well as they do their plays. 

It will be well to learn, as you go along, 
to which of the following ten classes each 
leaf which you procure belongs. 

1. Conpare leaves, are heart shaped, like 
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BOTANY.—NATURAL HISTORY. 


the lilac. The first, or left hand one, in the 
engraving, is cordate. 

2. Next to thafis an ovaTE leaf; that is 
shaped like an egg. . The leaf of the apple 
tree is one of these. | 

3. The LANCEOLATE leaf is next. The 
leaf of the willow is of this sort. It is long, 
narrow, and tapering to a point, like an 
ancient lance. 

4. The cinear leaf is of nearly the same 
width through its whole length, and pointed 
at the end ; like some of the grasses. 

We have examined the whole of the upper 
row, and will now take the second row 
beginning as before, on the left hand. 

3. The first of this row has a leaf of an 
ARROW form. 

6. At the right hand of the one just men- 
tioned, isa PALMATE leaf. It has some re- 
semblance to a hand, with the thumb and 
fingers spread out; having, of course, five 
leaves on a stem. 

7. This is under the last, in a third row. 
It is called pepares, from a fancied resem- 
blance to a bird’s foot. 

8. The leaf at the right band of the pedate 
leaf is called a Lopep leaf. It is in three 
great divisions, having deep notches in its 
edges. The leaves of the oak and maple are 
lobed. 

9and 10. We come now to the bottom 


row. ‘This row exhibits two sorts of pinnate 
leaves. These have separate leaves on op- 


posite sides of the same twig or PETIOLE; as 
the locust. 

There are more sorts of leaves, though 
this list includes the principal. Serrate 
leaves have little notches in the edges, like 
saw teeth. Such are the cherry and rose 
leaves. Hairy leaves are covered with hairs; 
downy leaves with down; silky leaves with 
something which is wuch Jike silk. 
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Leaves are of various sizes. Some are 
very large. I have spoken of the leaves of 
the palm, on our second page. The leaves 
of the talipot, in Ceylon, ere said to be large 
enough to cover fifteen or twenty persons, 

Eprror. 
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This tree is a native of Asia. It is said 
that the poet, Alexander Pope, planted the 
first weeping willow in England. Having 
received a present of a basket of figs from 
Turkey, he observed a twig of the basket (it 
was a willow basket) in which they were 
packed, putting outa shoot. He planted it 
in his garden, and it soon became a fine tree; 
from which sprang all the weeping willows 
in England. From this stock, in all proha- 
bility, they were sogn afterward transplant- 
ed to America. 

The most natural and proper place for 
this species of willow is on the margin of a 
lake or stream; but with proper care, it will 
grow in other places. It is a most beauti- 
ful tree. Its twigs will make baskets, but 
they are not so often used for this purpose 
as those of other willows.—Eb. 














THE SQUIRREL TREE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

HIRTY years when I 
was quite a small boy, Mr. 
M. came to my father’s, one 
day, and begged him to go 
into the 
quarter of a mile distant, 

and help him cut down a tree, into which 

My father 
went with him, and [ obtained permission 

to accompany them. 

On arriving at the tree, they commenced 
cutting it, one on each side of the trunk, as 
By the time it was half cut off, 
I began to fear for my own safety, and ran 
away across a little hollow or valley to an 
adjoining hill, where I thought the tree, in 
falling, could not hit me. But my father 
called me back, and told me to stand close 
by him, in a place where he directed, and 
where the axe would not reach me; and he 
would take eare that I should not be hurt. 

I obeyed for a moment, but O how I 
trembled! [thought the tree would certainly 
fallon me. IT had not then learned to trust, 
even my parents. 

Soon I broke away from my father, and 
stepped behind a small maple tree, about 
twelve feet distant, which T thought would 
defend me; but my father brought me back 
again, and compelled me to stay where I 


ago, 


woods, about a 





he had chased some squirrels. 


is usual, 


was before, tll the tree was cut down. 

Aud where, reader, do you think it fell? 
Exactly across the little maple tree, behind 
which 1 had hoped to hide myself. Had I 
been allowed to stand there, I should have 
been crushed in an instant. 

Perhaps you will think I might have been 
safe on the little hill to which I fled at first. 
But perhaps not, too. People have been 
known to be so frightened in such cases, as 


STOBIES FOR MY YOUNGEST READERS. 


partly to lose their judgment, and in order 
to escape, they have run directly under the 
falling tree, and been killed. 

I went, the other day, to visit the spot 
where the squirrel tree once stood. I found 
its stump; and several trees around it, that 
had sprouted up from its roots, and become a 
foot in diameter.—When I came to view 
the spot, I could not forbear to reflect on 
the importance of learning to trust, or con- 
fide, or have faith in parents. While young, 
we do not, and cannot always know what is 
best for us, and must learn to obey ethers, 
And even when older, we should learn to 
trust our Heavenly Father; for we are all 
children compared with him. 

Had it not been for my father, I should 
lave been in my grave thirty years ago, 
instead of living to visit the squirrel tree 
again, and write this story —Epiror. 


STORY FOR WILLIAM AND JOSEPH. 

“Father,” said William the other day, 
“Why won’t you tell Joseph and Ia story ?” 

“Are you fond of stories then, my son?” 

“Oh yes, father; and I wish you would 
tell us a real Gulliver story.” 

“A Gulliver story! and what sort of a 
story is that?” 

“Oh, father; a great story ; a strange story, 
I mean ;—one that is almost too big and 
too strange to believe.” 

“Well, my children; I am rather sorry 
But 
since you are, I will tell you one; though I 
must say to you beforehand, that it is not a 
Gulliver story; for Mr. Gulliver’s stories are 
not only large and strange, but all of them 
untrue; whereas the story that I shall tell 
you, strange as it may seem, is undoubtedly 


you are so fond of marvellous stories, 


true. 














“To tell it to us then, futher; for we know 
it will be true, if you say so.” 

“ Well, the story is about Mr. Clayton, a 
mechanic in Cincinnati. He went up into 
the air, a few weeks ago, and after travelling 
very swilily, many hundred miles, came 
down again, as safely as he went up.” 

“Did he fly, father ?” 

“Why dov’t you know, William? He 
went up in a balloon.” 

“Joseph is right, William. It was a 
balloon that Mr. Clayton travelled in. How 
came you to know, Joseph ? ” 

“ Because I read about it, ina New York 
paper.” 

“Then you don’t wish to hear any more 
of the story, do you?” 

“Oh yes, father, pray go on. We want 
to hear all about it.” 

“Then you must not interrupt me, Wil- 
liam, till [ get through. After that, 1 will 
answer more of your questions, 

“Mr. Clayton, ascended from Cincinnati, 
April 8th, at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the wind carried his balloon to the south 
east. Soon he was more than two imiles 
high, and in the course of about four hours 
he had passed over Newport, Covington, 
Batavia, Williamsburg, Georgetown, Au- 
gusta, Maysville, West Union and Ports- 
mouth. This brought the time to nine 
o'clock in the evening. 

“You will probably ask me how he knew 
the towns over which he passed, after it was 
dark, if he was two or three miles high. I 
will tell you. 

“Mr. Clayton had been to school, and 
studied geography,—not as some boys do, 
only to just say over the words, and point 
out the places on the map,—but he under- 
stood it; and as he could see the Ohio river, 
(for the moon shone) and the streams and 
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canals connected with it, looking like so 
many crooked lines, and the lamps and 
lights in the towns and villages, looking like 
so many glittering stars, he could always 
tell where he was, and what places he was 
passing over, 

“ But as it grew late in the evening, and 
the people began to put out their lights, he 
found it more difficult to tell where he was, 
Besides he had now got far south of the 
Ohio river and its other large branches, and 
could not guide himself by them. It is true 
he knew in what direction he was travelling, 
and had a watch with him, and could tell 
what time it was, which helped him a little, 

“Near one o’clock at night, being still 
high up in the atmosphere, and the air very 
cold, he ate some food, for he carried provi- 
sions along with him, wrapped himself up 
with some blankets, and fell asleep. 

“You will say it was a strange place to 
sleep, and so it was. But Mr. Clayton 
thinks he slept quite soundly, and did not 
awake till his car struck against the tops of 
some trees. He tried to stop the balloon, by 
eatching hold of the branches of the trees, 
and at length succeeded, Having lashed 
his car to a limb, by means of a rope, he 
looked at his watch, and found it to be half 
past two o’elock | 

“ | forgot to tell you that he had attempted 
to descend, at half past twelve, but his 
anchor which he threw out, caught in a tree, 
and he was obliged to cut the cable and 
ascend again. 

“But being now fastened to the tree, he 
descended, and after travelling along the 
mountain several miles, found inhabitants, 
procured help, and got his balloon down 
from the tree; but he had to stay there three 
days before he could find a conveyance back 
to Cincinnati. He was on a mountain, 3,000 
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feet above the level of the sea, in Monroe 
county, in Virginia; and 350 miles, in a 
straight line, from Cincinnati.” 

« During his long absence from Cincinnati 
the people had nearly g given him up for lost, 
and no wonder.—It is not likely that people 
will stop making these foolhardy excursions 
till one or more persons is dashed in pieces, 
by some sad accident.” Epiror. 


JEMMY STRING. 
[We are averse to nicknaming ; but the following 


lines, from the Child’s Gem, have so good a moral, that 
we take pleasure in inserting them.] 


I knew a little heedless bdy, 
A child that seldom cared, 

If he could get his cake and toy, 
How other matters fared. 


He always bore upon his foot 
A signal of the thing, 

For which, on him his play-mates put 
The name, of Jemmy String. 


No malice in his heart was there ; 
He had no fault beside, 

So great as that of wanting care 
To keep his shoe-strings tied. 


You'd often see him on the run, 
To chase the geese about ; 

While both his shoe-ties were undone, 
With one end slipping out. 


He'd tread on one, then down he'd go, 
And all around would ring 

With bitter cries, and sounds of wo, 
That came from Jemmy String. 


And oft, by such a sad mishap, 
Would Jemmy catch a hurt; 

The muddy pool would catch bia cap, 
His clothes would catch the dirt! 


Then hume he’d hasten through the street, 
To tell about his fall : 
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While on his little sloven feet, 
The cause was plain to all. 


For while he shook his aching hand, 
Complaining of the bruise, 

The strings were trailing through the sand 
From both his loosened shoes. 


One day, his father thought a ride 
Would do his children good ; 

But Jemmy’s shoe-strings were untied, 
And on the stairs he stood. 


In hastening down to take his place, 
Upon the carriage seat, 

Poor Jemmy lost his joyous face ; 
Nor could he keep his feet. 


The dragging string had made him trip, 
And, bump! bump! went his head,— 

The teeth had struck and cut his lip; 
And tears and blood were shed. 


His aching wounds he meekly bore ; 
But with a swelling heart, 

He heard the carriage from the door, 
With all but him, depart. 


This grievous lesson taught him care, 
And gave his mind a spring, 

For he resolved no more to bear 
The name of Jemmy String! 





ANOTHER PUZZLE. 


My Ist, 9th, 2d and 8th, are the name of a 
quadraped ; my 8th, 2d and 4th, of another; 
my 4th, 7th, 6th, Ath, 5th and 4th, the name of 
a bird ; my ist, 2d and 4th, the name ofa crea- 
ture which resembles quadruped and bird 
both; my 3d, 2d, 6th and 9th, represent a 
class of unfortunate persons, my 6th, 7th 
and Ist, a class of people which neither you 
nor I like ; my 8th, 7th, 6th and 9h, a Euro- 
pean city; my 4th, 5th, 6th and Oth, repre- 
sent a great treasure which every body 
wastes ;—and my whole is the name of a 
distinguished city of the United States. 
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BONES iN THE HUMAN EAR. 

Abeut three quarters of an inch within 
the human ear, a film or membrane stretches 
quite across the hole of the ear, and in most 
persons completely shuts up the passage. 
(t is strained across the passage, like a druin 
ikead across the head of a drum. 

Beyond this is a small cavity or chamber, 
tn which are four little bones, so suspended 
by means of cords or muscles that when the 
muscles contract, they will move a little. 
They do not touch any other bones. 

The bone at a is called the malleus. Mal- 
leus is the Latin word for mallet; an instru- 
ment whose shape this boue somewhat re- 
sembles. It is close to the membrane, 
which I have said resembles a drum head. 

The next bone 6 is the incus. Incus 
means anvil, a blacksmith’s instrument. 

Next is a little bone, ec, which has been 
supposed to resemble a small ring. It is ex- 
tremely small; nor are any of the bones ¢ 
quarter as large as they appear in the picture. 

The farthest within the head is the stapes, 
or stirrup d. 

The use of such little bones, in such a 
place, is not very well known.—There is a 
longer account of them than this, in “ The 
Hfouse I live in ;” a litthe book which tells 
children about the bones and fraine work 
of their bodies—the houses in which, for the 
vresent, their souls reside.—Eb. 





To fright a bird, is not the way to catch it. 


SEVEN BIRDS’ NESTS. 
(For our youngest readers. ) 

As I was travelling in the country, the 
other day, | counted, on some bushes i the 
highway, almost within a stone’s throw of a 
dwelling house in which was a large family 
of little children, no less than seven birds’ 
nests. 

Now you cannot find seven birds’ nests 
in the highway, near our cities and large 
towns, in walking a mile. Indeed you will 
rarely find one. But why not, as well as in 
the country? I will tell you. 

In cities and towns there are a great many 
idle, lazy, men and boys, who have nothing 
better to do,—that is, they will do nothing 
better —than to take their fowling pieces, 
and go and shoot birds. Some they kil; 
some they wound; others they frighten. 
This is one reason why birds and birds’ 
nests are not more numerous in such places, 

Another thing is that the city and town 
boys are very apt to rob the nests, either of 
their eggs or their young. Birds do not like, 
better than men, to see their houses pillaged 
and destroyed, and their little ones cruelly 
treated and enslaved; so they flee to other 
places or countries, And I would, if I were 
they. 

Where there has been, for fifty or a hun- 
dred years, no cruel hunting, trapping, en- 
snaring or robbing of birds, it is surprising 
to see how tame many sorts of them are. 
They will come and sit on the lilach, or 
rose, or quince bushes, close by the win- 
dow; and if they do not actually build nests 
and rear young there, (for the ugly cat will 
sometimes prevent this,) they will sing to 
Robert and John, and to the rest of the in- 
mates of the family, many a sweet morning 
song. EpiTor. 
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HYMN.—GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


God, our Father, our preserver, 
Guide and guardian of our youth; 

We adore, with grateful fervor, 
Thy enduring love and truth. 


Thou, O Father, showerest kindly, 
Gifts unnumbered on our days; 
May we ne’er oerlook them blindly, 
May we ne er forget thy praise. 


Nature’s face for us is smiling, 
Seas and skies for us are bright; 

Melodies, our hearts beguiling, 
Fill the woods with new delight. 


Vain were sights and sounds of gladness, 
Vain were nature's cheering tone ; 
If our souls were locked in sadness, 


Or our lively senses flown. 


Life and health in full enjoyment, 
Active minds and senses free, 
All which gives our powers employm: 


Heavenly Parent, come from thee. 


Ever, Father, we adore thee, 
For the bounties thou hast given ; 
May these blessings, we implore thee, 
Fit us for our home in heaven. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Editor, Though Iam but a little boy 
’ 29 
I thought I would write a few lines to you, 
ish to tell you how much I like the 

for I wish to tell you | uch I like 
magazine ; only I want to have a few more 
ible stories in it. Ane know a grea 
Bible t. And I know a great 
many other boys who are as fond of Bible 
Stories as IT am. I hope you witl put one, 
if not two, in every number. Pray tell us 


something about Joseph, and Josiah, and 
David, and Jonathan, and a great many 
more good inen that we read about. 

Your friend, N. 8. 








THE EDITOR. 


Answer. We intend to have one Bible 
story or lesson in nearly every number; and 
we should insert more than one in a num- 
ber, were it not for the fact that there are 
so many Sabbath-school, or other religious 
papers for children, which abound with 
them, that it seems hardly necessary.— 
Nothing, we know, pleases the young better 
than well told stories. The Bible abounds 
in good stories; and what the young do 
uot find elsewhere, they can surely find 
there, if they will only take the pains to look 
it over carefully. None can understand too 
well the history of Moses, and Joseph, and 
Ruth, and David and Paul; and above all, 
of the Savior. 


SOLUTION OF THE ENIGMA IN 
No. 5. 


My 4th, 6th, 9th, and &th, are “ nail ;” my 
7th, Oth, Sth, and VOth, “laws;” my 10th, 
Oth, and 8th, “sill;” my Ist, 2d, and Sth, 
“cow;” my 2d. 6th, and 3d, “oar ;”—my 
whole, CORNWALLIS. F.C. 


Smethport, Penn. 


CORRECTION. 
Portland, May 18th, 1835. 


“ee 
hl you be good enough to correct an 
error in the statement with regard to the 
number of stitches in a shirt made by a little 
girl in Portland, and request your readers 
to read, 12,728 instead of 1,002,728 ? 

Yours, with respect. 


‘Vote. This important correction by the 
Teacher who sent us the communication, 
sets all right.—Ep. 
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Independent Day. 


Furnished for tms work by Messrs. Mason and Wess, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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joy we meet, With smiles we greet Our schoolmates bright and 
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"Tis freedom’s sound . O who from home 
That rings around, Would fail to come 
And brightens every ray, And join the children’s lay— 
On banner floats, When praise we bring 
And truinpet notes: To God our King, 
On Independent day. On Independent day. 
3 5 
While thunder breaks, For liberty, 
And musie wakes Great God, to thee 
Its putriotic lay, Our grateful thanks we pay; 
At temple-gate For thanks, we know, 
Our feet shail wait, To thee, we owe, 


On Independent day. On Independent day. ’ 
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LESSONS FROM THE BIBLE. 
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LESSON I. THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 


An Avtar is a place where sacrifices are 
offered. “But what are sacrifices?” A 
sacrifice ‘is something destroyed or killed, 
asan act of religion. A great many nations 
use sacrifices. Among the Jews, at one 
period of their history, they were commend- 
ed to be used, by God himself. 

Jacob, having on a certain occasion used 
a stone for a pillow, at Bethel, set it up the 
hext morning, and made an altar of it. Gid- 
ton used a rock near his house as an altar. 
Solomon who did every thing on a splendid 
scale, made one of brass. Usually, however, 
the body of an altar was made of rough 
stones. The Jews were not allowed to use 
any iron about thein. 

VOL. III. ll 





The Avtar or INCENSE, in the tabernacle, 
was a kind of table made of a very hard, 
tough wood, called shittim-wood, and cover- 
ed with plates of gold. It was rather more 
than a foot and a half square, and three feet 
high. At each of its four corners was a 
little horn; and all around a little border or 
crown over it. On each of two sides of the 
altar were two rings, into which staves 
might be put, to carry it by. You see the 
staves in the engraving, which is a very 
good representaygn of the altar. You see 
the incense burning, and the priest standing 
by, and looking on. The altar of incense 
stood very near the table of the shew-bread. 
A priest was appointed to take care of this 
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altar for a week at a time, after which he 
was relieved by another, who took care of 
it another week; and so on, His chief 
business, in taking care of it, was to burn 
incense upon it. 

The substances which they burnt were 
various spices and gums, such as would 
give ont astrong perfume. Did you never 
burn a small piece of camphor, or resin, in 
the candle? Then you know how readily 
such things will take fire and burn, and what 
a strong odor they will send out. 

In Roman Catholic churches they some- 
times burn incense even now. Two little 
boys, dressed in white, with hands arid face 
looking as delicately as if they never saw the 
sun, and would be speiled if they should see 
it, go up to a certain place in the chapel, 
during the worship, and set fire to a little 
parcel of incense. Christian sects, however, 
do not generally offer sacrifices, or burn in- 
cense.— Error. 


LESSON Il.—PHYLACTERIES. 

When our Savior was speaking, at one 
time, to the Pharisees, and charging them 
with doing many things just for the sake of 
appeaging to be very good and holy, while 
inwardly their thoughts and feelings were 
not so, he mentioned among the rest that 
they took great pains to “ make bread their 
phylacteries.” Have you never wondered 
what phylacteries were ? 

They were little rolls of parchment, with 
writing upon them. Parchment, as you 
probably know, is the skin of the sheep or 
the goat, dressed in such a manner that it 
can be written upon. Ospthese little rolls 
of parchment, or phylacteries, were usually 
written certain words or phrases of the law 
of Moses. 

There were two sorts of them. One, 


called frontlets, was worn on the forehead. 
They consisted of four pieces fastened to- 
gether so as to forin a square, with a much 
smaller square of calf’s skin at the top, with 
two long leather strings to it. The frontlet 
having been placed on the middle of the 
forehead, the strings were then girt about the 
head, and tied; and the ends suffered to 
hang loosely on the breast. In general they 
Were worn only at morning prayers; but 
some of the more devout of the Jews wore 
them at the noon prayers also. 

The other sort of plhylacteries was worn 
on the wrist of ihe left arm. ‘They consist- 
ed of two rolls of parchment written in 
square letters with an ink made for the pur- 
pose. They were first rolled up to a point, 
and enclosed in a sort of case of black calf 
skin; then they were put upon a square 
piece of the same leather, from which hung 
astrip of the same, like a broad string, two 
or three feet long. These rolls were not 
always placed at the wrist, but sometimes at 
the bend of the elbow. After the strip or 
thong of calf skin which I have just men- 
tioned was fastened in a knot, it was some- 
times wound round the arm spirally, ending 
and being fastened at the top of the middle 
finger. Exprror. 


MORE SMALL WONDERS. 
Baker says he has seen a qnadrille table, 
with a draw in it,an eating table, a sideboard 
table, a looking glass, 12 chairs with backs, 
24 plates, 6 dishes, 12 knives and as many 
forks, 12 spoons, 2 salts,a frame and castors, 
together with a gentleman, lady, and foot 
man, all coutained in a cherry stone, and 
not filling much more than half of it—Thie 

story is taken from an English paper. 
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EASTERN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Almost every country, whether savage or 
civilized, has something in the shape of mu- 
sical instruments.—I have seen some of the 
North American Indians dance to the music 
of a kind of wooden drum; singing at the 
same time. 

In some parts of Asia they use, among 
others, the musical instruments represented 
in the foregoing picture. 

The uppermost, or rather the hindmost 
of them, marked by figure 1,is made of iron, 
and is played by a stick, the end of which 
is stuffed ; and makes a dull, solemn sound. 

No. 2 is a vase of bronze or other metal, 
mounted on a wooden stand. 

No. 3 is a drum. 

No. 4 is a large piece of hollow wood, in 
the shape of a fish, mounted on a stand. It 
is played by striking on it with a stick. 


No. 5 is another piece of hollow wood 
in the shape of two sea monsters, united. 

I have told you, in a former number, that 
every person has a musical instrument of 
hisown. This instrument is exactly of the 
same shape in every individual, though 
differing in size according to the difference 
of size of the owner. It is placed, as you 
will recollect in the throat, and is called the 
larynx. If I can get a good cut, to repre- 
sent to you its curious shape, I will try to 
tell you about it at some future time. It is 
rather odd to bave a musical instrument 
always with us, and yet not know how & 
looks. Epiror. 





He who reads well and converses well is 
a good musician ; but he who can also sing 
well, is a better one, 
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“THE TWO ANTOINETTES. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


THE two ANTOINETTES are cousins; 
their mothers were sisters. They live in a 
neat little cottage with their grandmother. 
Their parents died when they were young, 
and their grandmother took them to bring 
up as her own children. They regard her 
us their mother, for they know no other 
parent but her; and she on her part, regards 
them with as much tenderness, and treats 
them with as much kindness as ever she did 
her own children. 

Antoinette Jones is as sweet tempered a 
girl as ever I knew. She would not wil- 
lingly pain her grandmother, or her cousin, 
or any body else, for the world. In short 
she loves every body, and she is all over 
alive to the woes of those around her, even 
little animals. A fly in a net, or an insect 
imprisoned in a bottle, or a bird in a cage, 
mukes her miserable. The distresses of her 
friends, her neighbors, the people of the 
town,-—their disappointed hopes, pecuniary 
embarrassments, privations by sickness, and 
losses by death—cause her intense suffering 
and anguish. Nor do her sympathies end 
here. She rejoices with them in their joys, 
as well as sorrows with them in their sor- 
rows. 

Besides sympathizing with real joys and 
sorrows, Antoinette Jones has an imaginary 
world, too, to sympathize with. Not a 
novel issues from the press, but what she 
knows from beginning to end. How many 
a time have I seen the big tear roll down her 
cheek, and her bosom swell as if it would 
burst, while her eyes were fixed on the pages 
of the last novel. Even the light columns of 
the lightest newspaper—if their stories are 
well told—awaken the same sensibility. 

Am I finding fault with Antoinette? Oh, 
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no. It is a Christian duty to rejoice with 
those that rejoice, and weep with those that 
weep. I pity, very much, the poor insensi- 
ble credture that feels no tenderness towards 
others ;—no regard for any living being, 
human or brute, but her own dear self; and 
I think, at once, that something is wrong in 
her disposition. 

But there is still more than all this due to 
our fellow beings around us. We should, 
indeed, feel for their woes, and we should 
sympathize with them. All this is very 
well, and very right, as far as it goes. But] 
say again that this is not all. We should 
not only feel for them, but we should try to 
relieve them. 

This, Antoinette Jones, though she is now 
twelve years of age, never does. She never 
helps any body. She seems not to know 
that she can. Her grandmother, in_ ber 
over kindness, has never taught her to help 
even herself. She has always thought her 
health was too delicate; and as Antoinette 
Day, her cousin, was ever ready, and willing 
to go and do things, she excused Antoinette 
Jones. ai 

The latter never so much as brings in,a 
basket of coal or a stick of wood: for the-firey, 
or prepares her dresses; or, if her grand, 
mother is ever so tired, or unwell, gets a meal | 
of victuals. Nor did I ever know her get up 
first in the morning to kindle the fire. She 
leaves that for her grandmother or her 
cousin to do; and as for herself, she lies 
dozing (except when she is going to the fair) 
till she is called up to break fast. 

And as she does not help her grandmother 
any, whether sick or well, so you may 
naturally conclude that she never did any 
thing for the neighbors. Many of them have 
been very sick since Antoinette was old 
enough to do errands for them, and have 
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wanted her help very much, and have some- 
times asked her to go and do little things 
for them; but she never went, once, in her 
whole life. She supposes she cannot. Be- 
sides she is afraid,—large as she is,—that 
she shall meet some cow, or dog, or horse 
in the road; and she would be frightened 
almost to death, if she should. 

I saw her going across the common one 
day, with Jennet Barlow. Suddenly a cow 
came round the corner, a little way from the 
spot where the girls were, and though she 
did not come towards them, but steered off 
quite in the opposite direction, Antoinette 
was so frightened that she seized Jennet by 
the arm, gave a scream, and then rushed 
behind her, trembling and panting as if she 
had seen a company of Indians. Jennet 
laughed at her. “I would not be afraid of 
a cow,” said she. But it did no good to 
reason with her. Indeed, she seldom ven- 
tured abroad, for fear what might happen. 

T could tell you a great deal more about 
her; but I must stop, for the present, and say 
something about her cousin. 

ANTOINETTE Day is eight months younger 
than Antoinette Jones ; though she is halfa 
head taller. But she is no more like her in 
any thing but features, than if she was not at 
all related to her. She reads less, especially 
of novels ; she says less; she appears not to 
love her grandmother, or her fiiends so 
tenderly ; but when I have told you more 
about her, I think you will find that she 
does, 

She rises every morning, as soon as her 
grandmother, and sometimes sooner, espe- 
cially if her grandmother is unwell. When 
she can, she kindles the fire. She never 
Waits au instant to have others do any thing 
that she can as well do herself ;—no, never, 
Ihave known her five years, and am sure 
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that what I say is true, every word of it; 
and that her grandmother wil! tell you so. 

She can set the table and prepare break- 
fast or supper as well as any body, and has 
often done it, for more than two years. I 
do not know that she ever prepared a whole 
dinner without help; but I am sure she 
could. She brings in fuel, makes fires, 
washes some of her lighter clothes, goes of 
errands to the village, and to the “ point ”— 
two miles distant, milks the cow, and feeds 
the poultry. She does it, too, in the very 
moment when she first finds out that it ought 
to be done. She never sits waiting to be 
told. Or if she happens to forget a thing, 
and her grandmother mentions it, she never 
needs to be told the second time. She is off 
in a “twinkling.” 

I said, just now, that she appeared not to 
love her friends as well as her cousin does 
hers ; but it is only in appearance. She does 
not say so much, or make so many profes- 
sions, it is true; but she shows her love by 
her works. She not only wishes to relieve 
them from pain, but she takes every oppor- 
tunity of doing them good; and of adding to 
their happiness. 

How many times have I seen her going 
to the “ point,” by permission of her grand- 
mother, to call the doctor for Mrs. Sinith’s 
babe. Poor Mrs. Smith lives in a cottage 
by the hill, not twenty-five rods from An- 
toinette’s grandmother’s, and is a very excel- 
lent woman ; but she has a miserable hus- 
band. He not only drinks too freely, but he 


wastes his property, and neglects his family 
He does not mean to be hard hearted or 
cruel either to his wife or children, but he 
is never at home; or hardly ever; and this 
is a very sad affair, for the babe is apt to 
have “fits,” and then instead of knowing 
where to find her husband, in order to send 
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him for the physician, the poor woman is 
obliged to rely on her neighbors; and she 
almost always calls on Antoinette Day.— 
She often calls on her, also, to go to the 
village for medicine. 

You would smile to see Antoinette going 
to call the doctor for Mrs. Smith. She does 
not run, it is true ; for she would soon be out 
of breath, and unable, when she got there, 
to tel! her story or perform her errand. But 
she walks very fast, a little stooping, and she 
goes as straight to Dr. Physick’s office, as if 
she had been shot out of a pistol. No stop- 
ping to look at the birds, or to talk with any 
body, or to play by the roadside. Oh, no; 
if a cow was to pass her, I do not believe she 
would see her. Not that she is so heedless 
as to expose herself to the danger of being 
run over by horses, or cattle, or carriages. 
All I mean to say is that she goes straight 
forward about her business, as every good 
girl or boy who is sent of an errand, es) - 
cially for the sick, ought to do. When she 
has done her errand, she goes as straight 
home again, as she came. 

Perhaps I may tell you more about the 
two Antoinettes, at some other time. For 
though the whole is a fiction, [I think it will 
please you. Epiror. — 





BOSTON SWIMMING SCHOOL. 

In a Jate number of this Magazine, I 
promised to give yeu a particular descrip- 
tion of the swimming school in Boston ; the 
only school of the kind, so far as IT know, in 
the United States. I shall be guided in part 


by an account of it in the Juvenile Rambler 
Vol. Il. No. 24; and in part by the know- 
ledge | obtained of it at a recent visit. 

This school is in the western part of 
Boston, near the long bridge which leads to 


Brighton, called the Mill Dam. It was es. 
tablished nearly ten years ago, but it is only 
five or six years since jt attracted much 
public attention. In the summer of 1832, 
course of lessons in swimming was given to 
between 200 and 300 pupils; and I believe 
the number has not been smaller any sum- 
mer since that time. 

The school is conducted by Mr. J. Bra- 
man. “The price of a course of lessons js 
$10. For this sum, any person can be 
taught to swim half an hour, without resting, 
A single lesson usually occupies from ten to 
fifteen minutes. Some people learn to swin 
balf an hour at only eight or ten lessons, 
A man nearly 70 years of age was taught to 
swim well in a very short time.” 

The dwelling house of the conduetor of 
the establishment is of a singular shape, and 
stands in front of the other buildings, resting 
on timbers sunk in the mud, in the edge of 
the water. Connected with the aceommo- 
dations for the family are rooms for refresh- 
ment, aud a great many neat rooms for 
bathing—warm and cold. At one end of 
the house is a sort of bridge leading to the 
back side of it, from which you may descend, 
on a stairway to the place where the swin- 
ming school is kept. 

This is in a building 100 feet square, and 
floating in about 25 or 30 feet of water. 
Around its outside is a row of rooms for 
those who bathe, but do not wish to swit; 
80 in number. Some of them afford accom 
modations for regular cold bathing ; others 
only for shower baths. A part of these 
rooms open on the outside of the building; 
so that those who choose, can bathe in the 
open harbor, and swim when and where and 
as far as they please. Others open towards 
the centre, which consists of a large basil 
or enclosure, divided by a partition, One 
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of the divisions or apartments has a floor, 
and the water in it is never more than 44 or 
5 feet deep. But the other has no floor, and 
communicates, of course, with the rest of 
the water of the bay. 

The pupils are taught swimming nearly 
as follows. A girdle about as wide as a 
man’s hand is fastened, though not too tight- 
ly, round the breast, with a ring at the back. 
To this ring one end of a long pole is fasten- 
ed. This pole the teacher holds in his hand. 
In this condition, the pupil, with no dress 
but a pair of short drawers, goes into the 
water. 

First he is taught to make the proper mo- 
tions with his legs; afterwards with his 
hands; and finally with both. When he can 
support himself a little while, the rope is 
slacked ; but it is immediately drawn tight 
again, if he is about to sink. When he can 
swim ten strokes, he is released from the 
pole, but not from the rope. When he can 
swim 50 strokes, he is released from the 
rope; but the teacher stands by and watches 
him till he can swim 150. 

There is a building now erecting near 
the old one, which I was told was intended 
as a swimming school for females. 

Not far from the place where the Boston 
swimming schvol is kept, is a riding school. 
But [ must tell you about that on some 
other occasion. Epiror. 





STATISTICS. 


“Statistics! What in the world does that 
mean, father? said littke George. 

It means, my son, a collection of facts; 
and I will tell you some facts about slavery. 
There are about two millions and a quarter 
of slaves in this country. About as many 
as there were Israelites in Egypt when God 
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brought them out of bondage under Moses, 
or, as there were inhabitants in this country 
when our Independence was declared. 

ITow many boys and girls do you suppose 
there are in slavery ? asked George. 

Why, I think there must be about 354,000 
boys, and 347,000 girls, under ten years of 
age. ‘They would fill the Masonic Hall, in 
the City of New York, nearly 500 times. 
With their parents, and brothers and sisters 
they would fill five cities as large as New 
York. Ifthe little boys and girls only stood 
in rows of ten they would reach forty miles! 

hese are statistics, George.” 

So says the Editor of the Juvenile Re- 
former, of Portland, but we do not under- 
stand him, and we do not believe his young 
readers will. His statistics are very care- 
lessly made out, to say the least. What can 
he mean by the slaves in the United States 
filling five cities like New York? Why not 
ten? Or would he pile them up in heaps, 
in the streets, and elsewhere? Again, how 
does he make out his rows forty miles long ? 
Eprror. 





MORNING HYMN. 


See from the east the sun arise, 

His joyous beams now fill the skies, 
With cheerful rays of glory bright, 
He scatters all the clouds of night. 


Oh Father, may we like the sun, 
Begin our heavenward course to run; 
Send to our minds fair wisdom’s ray, 
To chase the shades of doubt away. 


And, when obedient to thy laws, 

He from the world his light withdraws 
So may we when life’s task is done, 
Sleep sweetly as the setting sun. 
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The Whip-poor-will and her young. 


S the Whip-poor-will bas 
at last arrived among us, I 
will give you a short ac- 
count of it. This -bird 
does not arrive in Massa- 

Aa chysetts from its journey 
to the south, till nearly June; and does not 
sing much till a still later period. 

The Whip-poor-will is seldom abroad 
in the daytime. It is in fact seldom seen 
much in moonlight nights. During the day 
it retires to the thickest, loveliest woods; 
whence, at dark, it issues forth to catch 
moths, beetles, grasshoppers, ants, &c. and 
to amuse itself by flying about, and sing- 
ing. Between every utterance of what 
seems to us like the word whip-poor-will, a 
distinct cluck is given. Sometimes, when 
flying about in the dark, they will skim 
within a few feet of a person; making, as 
they pass, a low chatiering noise. They 
also flutter round cattle to catch the insects 
about or upon them. 





This bird and the night hawk, have often 
been supposed to be the same; and they 
certainly have a strong resemblance to each 
other. They lay their eggs, two in number, 
exactly in the same manner; that is, without 
any nest, and usually on the naked ground 
or dry leaves. But they are two distinct 
birds, as much as the robin and the sparrow. 

Mr. Wilson, the ornithologist, relates the 
following curious anecdote of the whip-poor- 
will; which will show to our young readers, 
better than any account of our own, its curi- 
ous habits. 

“In traversing the woods, one day, in the 
early part of June, along the brow of a rocky 
declivity, a whip-poor-will rose from my 
feet and fluttered along, sometimes prostrat- 
ing herself and beating the ground with her 
wings, as if just expiring. Aware of her 
purpose, I stood still and began to examine 
the space immediately around me for the 
eges or young, one or other of which I was 
certain [ must be near. 
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* Afier a long search, I could find neither, 
and was just going to abandon the spot, when 
| perceived something like a slight mouldi- 
ness among the withered leaves, and on 
stooping down, discovered it to be a young 
whip-poor-will, seemingly asleep, as its eye- 
jids were nearly closed; or perhaps this 
wight only be to protect its tender eyes from 
the glare of day.—I sat down by it, on the 
leaves, and Urew it, as it then appeared. It 
was probably nota week old. All the while 
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I was thus engaged, it neither moved its 
body nor opened its eyes more than half 
way ; and | left it as I found it. 

“ After I had walked about a quarter of 
a mile from the spot, recollecting that I had 
left a pencil behind, I returned and found 
my pencil, but the young bird was gone!” 

Here is a picture of the night hawk. If 
the two are accurately drawn, and I believe 
they are, you will easily see that they are 
not the same kind of bird. 





Night Hawk. 


Besides the difference in the appearance 
of these two birds, there is‘a difference in 
their habits. The night hawk often appears 
abroad long before night, flying high in the 
air, but the whip-poor-will does not. It is 
the night hawk, which utters such a scream 
over our heads; and, by dropping down 
tuddenly from a great height almost to the 


ground, makes a noise with its wings, which 
some have compared to blowing strongly into 
the bunghole of an empty hogshead. This 
bird also appears much earlier in the spring 
than the whip-poor-will. 

There is still another bird, which resem- 
bles both of these. It is called the chuck- 
will’s-widow. 
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ANNA AND WILLIAM. 


A FICTITIOUS STORY. 

The sun had gone down behind the hills, 
and its parting beams shone like gold on 
the surface of a smooth lake. The birds 
were singing their last song, and the cool 
breath of evening was among the trees. It 
was indeed a lovely evening, and Mrs. Mel- 
vin and her daughter Katharine, with their 
little dog Tray, went forth to walk. Mrs. 
Melvin had never before seen the clouds 
look so beautiful, aud Katharine thought 
she never was quite so happy in her life. 
Tray was certainly very happy, for he ran 
along wagging his tail, jumping and skipping 
in fine spirits, 

They walked on, and soon came to a path, 
which wound off into a wood or glen. They 
had not gone far, when their attention was 
aroused by the barking of Tray, who seem- 
ed in high glee. They wondered at this, 
and looking round soon saw a sight, which 
was no less surprising to them; it wasa little 
girl about nine years old, with a pretty, rosy- 
cheeked boy in her arms. At the sight of 
Mrs. Melvin, the little girl seemed terrified 
and surprised. “ What is your name, my 
dear?” said the lady, in a soothing tone. 

“ Anna Morris,” answered the little girl; 
“and I live in a small cottage behind the bill, 
and we are come to look for the cow, that 
mother may milk her, and give us our sup- 
pers ; but we have been looking for a long 
time, and we do not see her, aud I fear she 
is lost.” 

“« But why did not your mother come her- 
self? You are quite too young to be so far 
from home at this late hour of the day,” said 
the lady. 

“ My mother is lame,” replied Anna, “ and 
she cannot walk so far as this, and William 
and I cau drive home poor Brindle, who is 


so kind and gentle to us, that we like to come 
afier her; but we cannot find her to-night, 
and [ fear she is lost in the deep dark woods, 
so we are going home without her ; and see, 
poor William is so tired, I am obliged to 
varry him. But we shall soon be at home 
now, for there is the smoke of our chimney, 
But | don’t know what we shail have for our 
suppers.” 

“My dear litile girl,” said Mrs. Melvin, 
** you shall not go to bed hungry, for we will 
go and fetch you some milk, if your mother 
has none for you.” So she hastened them 
home, for it was getting quite dark, and little 
William’s eyes began to wink, and they were 
both tired and hungry. They soon arrived 
at the cottage of the poor widow, who had 
been anxiously waiting for the return of her 
dear children. She had no milk for them, 
but she had some bread and a mother’s 
blessing; these, with contentment, made 
them happy. ' 

Mrs. Melvin found the mother of these 
dear children poor indeed, but industrious, 
Her house, and every thing about it, showed 
that she was orderly and well bred. After 
seeing the children fed and put to rest, Mrs. 
M. left this interesting family, promising to 
cal! and see them in a few days. 

When they were going home, Katharine 
could think and talk of nothing but little 
William: and his sister. They were 80 
patient, so quiet, and so affectionate, that 
Katharine said she would be willing to share 
her all with them. She thought if her 
mother would take them home to live with 
her, it would be a most desirable thing, and 
she did ask her mother to do so, for she 
thought it would be no more than right, to 
give a part of what she had much, to those 
dear little ill-elothed and ill-fed children. 

A few days saw the children safely settled 















































jn Mrs. Melvin’s family. Mrs. Green, for 
that was the name of the mother of Anna 
and William, was taken to superintend in 
the family as a housekeeper. The children 
were sent to a good schoo! in the neighbor- 
hood, and soon became noted for their cor- 
rect behavior and indusiry. Mrs. Melvin 
took Anna into her family as a companion 
for Katharine, and William was provided 
with every thing for his comfort and happi- 
ness. There was no little girl in the whole 
neighborhood so industrious as Anna, nor 
any one so attentive to her lessons, while at 
school.— Gem. 


STORIES OF GRANDFATHER SAGUELY. 
THE HEROIC NEGRO. 

In the Juvenile Rambler, you will find 
much said about Grandfather.Sagely. Now 
who he was, or where he lived, I cannot 
tell you, for the life of me; but if there ever 
was such a man, [ think he must have been 
avery wise man, He was particularly fond 
of talking to children and of relating them 
stories ;—good stories, too. Tie did not tell 
about so many wicked quarrels, profane 
sailors, and bloody battles, which he had 
seen (though as he was 90 years old, and 
has been to sea a great deal, and been 
through two or three wars, I think he might 
have done) as some grandfathers I have 
known; nor about stealing watermelons, 
and eggs, and poultry. But he used to tell 
them about the cities, and towns, and build- 
ings,and curious trees and plants, and beasts 
and birds which he had seen in various parts 
of the world, as well as about some strange 
accidents which he had witnessed. 

One evening when George and Franklin 
and Sarah and little Albert came in from 
8chool, Albert came to grandfather Sagely 


GRANDFATHER SAGELY. 


and said; Wou’t you tell usa story, grand- 
father? Do you love to hear stories, théu ? 
said he. Oh yes, said Albert; do tell us one. 

So grandfather Sagely went to his desk 
and took outa large portfolio, and without 
saying a word sat down and put on his 
spectacles. The children then knew that 
something was going to be done, so they 
gathered round him instantly, aud were as 
still as mice. 

Placing Albert on his knee he then opened 
his portfolio, and took out a large picture. 
You see that picture, my dear children, said 
he; what do you find i? A negro boy, 
swimming; they all said, in the same 


"\ 4 


breath; “And what else?” He is dragging 
something after him, but we cannot tell 
what it is. George at length said that he 
thought it was a little boy. 

I will tell you all about it, said grandfather 
Sagely. When I was in Charleston, once, 
as | was passing down one of the wharfs, 
I suddenly saw, about twenty rods before 
me, a white boy about fifieen years old, by 
the side of the wharf, jumping up and down, 
and screaming as if he was distracted. What 
can be the matter? thought I, running at 
the same time, as swiftly as [ could towards 
the spot. The boy kept screaming, as loud 
as he could, but without stirring a single 
inch from the very spot where he was when 
he began to hollow. 

When I came up to him, I saw at once 
whiat the matter was. His poor little brother, 
—only three years old—had fallen from the 
wharf into the sea, and instead of trying to 
save hiin, he was so frightened that he could 
do nothing but scream. 

But there was no need of screaming now, 
for it was all over. “Was the little boy 
drowned ?” said Albert to grandfather Sage- 
ly, in a trembling voice. No, wy dear Al- 
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bert, he replied ; he was saved, and taken on my life; but a friend taught me drawing, 
board of a vessel. A little negro boy, only and it has been of great use to me. 'Tomor- 
ten years of age, who was in a schooner that row I will show you more of my pictures, 


lay there, saw the white boy screaming and 
looking into the water, and guessing what 
had happened, plunged in, and by swim- 
ming as fast as he could, arrived at the spot 
just as the little boy rose to the surface, and 
then seizing him by the hair of the head, so as 
to keep lis mouth and nose out of the water, 
as much as he could, he drew him to the 
vessel, while the rest of the people helped 
him on board, and assisted him in restoring 
the poor boy to life, for he was almost drown- 
ed. ‘They wiped him with dry flannel, and 
put him in warm blankets, and he soon be- 
gan to breathe regularly, and in a little time 
was well. 

Now this, dear children, is the picture of 
the scene which I have been describing. 
There is the negro boy, dragging the half 
drowued child towards the vessel; and there 
is the vessel, and the sailors letting down 
a boat, so as to help them on board as quickly 
as possible ; and there is the little boy’s older 
brother, clapping his hands, and jumping up 
and down, half distracted. 

The negro boy was a noble fellow; said 
George, as he looked at the picture with 
more and more pleasure. I hope they re- 
warded hiin well for saving the child. He 
refused to take any pay, said grandfather 
Sagely.—That was nobler still ; said Sarah. 
Could not the white boy swim? said George. 
Oh yes, [ believe so, be replied, but he was 
frightened, and lost all presence of mind; 
while the negro boy had presence of mind, 
and was kind and brave; and so he saved 
the little child’s life. 

But who drew this picture? said Sarah. 
I drew it myself, on the spot, said he. I 
never went to school but six months in all 


Epiror. 





TO A CHILD, SIX YEARS OLD. 


Six years, six happy years, have lit 
The sunshine of thy brow ; 

And the bright clustering buds of joy 
Are twining round it, now. 


Thy guileless heart dreams not of cares 
Which coming years shall bring ; 
But thy light buoyant bosom 
The world has yet to wring. 


Yes, there are thorns, young dreamer, 
Among earth’s fairest flowers ; 

And clouds will sometimes shadow o’er 
Life’s brightest, sunniest hours. 


Expect not perfect bliss, while here, 
"Tis nowhere to be found; 

Its accents fall upon the ear 
With an unearthly sound. 


The proudest schemes of human bliss, 
Dissolve and fade in air, 

In heaven, it has its dwelling place, 
Oh seck and find it there. AucGustTa. 





ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 


Page 37. Answer I. - F lattery. 
“ Ans. 2. It has three feet. 
p- 42. Ans. - - A pillow. 


p. 49. Ans. Against bis inclination. 
p. 56. Ans. Because he was born 


the 29th of Febru- 


ary. 
p. 61. Ans. 1. - - A ditch. 
" Ans, 2 - - Short. 























THE DROOPING FLOWERS. 


Wicuiam. How faded every thing looks 
in the garden to-day, mother! Will not the 
flowers die ? 

Moruer. I think not, my son. They 
are indeed drooping, but the heat of the sun 
will not be so scorching more than an hour 
longer, as it is now three o’clock ; and then 
they will revive-—But you may go and 
water them, once more, carefully. 

W. Won’t you let me take some cold 
water right from the well, mother? That 
warm stuff there, in the tub, I am sure will 
do them no good. Do let me put on, for 
once, some good cold water. 

M. The warmer water in the tub is quite 
as cold as they can endure. You know I 
have often told you that they cannot bear 
sudden changes. Heated as they now are 
by the sun, our cold well-water would chill 
them to death. 

W. ‘This seems strange! Why it does 
not hurt me, mother, to drink it, when IT am 
as hot as I can be; and why should it the 
plants and flowers ? 

M. I will tell you. In the first place, 
your mouth and throat and stomach have 
been accustomed to greal changes of tempe- 
rature, from your very infancy. Secondly, 
cold liquids which you take in, become a lit- 
tle warmed while you are swallowing them, 
before they reach your stomach—the tender- 
est part. But, thirdly, it does actually hurt 
you, to drink much cold water when you 
are hot, though you may think otherwise. 
You might drink a few tea spoonfuls, swal- 
lowing it little by little, so as to give it time 
to get partly warmed before it reaches the 
stomach. And so you might sprinkle a few 
drops of cold water over the flowers without 
doing them much injury. 

W. But cold water is so grateful to one’s 
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feelings, that it seems as if it must do the 
flowers good. Why mother, who would 
drink water, when heated, and thirsty, as 
warin and disgusting as the water of that 
tub ? 

M. It is not necessary, to drink it warm. 
But water which is not very cold quenches 
thirst better than any other. Do you not 
know that, my son ? 

W. No, mother; and I should not be- 
lieve it, if any one else told me so. Warm 
water quench thirst better than cold! It 
seems linpossible. 

M. Most people drink water, in hot 
weather, to cool themselves, not to quench 
their thirst. This is probably the case with 
you. No doubt the cold water has, for a 
few moments, the most effect. But [ ques- 
tion whether, on the whole, cold water 
really cools us when we are very hot, so 
wuch as that which is not very cold. 

W. You are certainly wrong, mother. 
Did you ever try it? 

M. Certainly I have. Is it possible that 
J could have lived forty years, and been a 
hard working woman all my days, in heat 
and cold, and not have made the trial ? 

W. I thought women, laboring as they 
do in the house, did not feel the heat and 
cold, as much as men. 

M. Yes, they do; and many drink cold 
water to cool themselves, in the same way. 
But how soun they get thirsty again! 

Did you never dip your hand, when very 
hot, in ice-cold water, and then take it out, 
and observe the effect? It is at first cooled ; 
but presently it is more hot, and dry, and 
glowing, than before. Now the extreme cold, 
applied to the inside of the stomach, has 
nearly the same effect. It cools it, at first, 
but it is soon more hot and dry than before, 
just as your hand would be. Then you are 
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thirsty again, and again; and so on. This is 
the reason why people drink so much cold 
water to little or no purpose.—The truth is, 
that the more théy drink, the more thirsty 
they often become; unless they eat soine- 
thing which checks the thirst, or the sky 
becomes clouded, or the weather cooler. 
Epiror. 


TRUE STORIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Some parents and a few teachers take a 
great deal of pains to teach their children 
benevolence. Now such is the tendency 
of human nature to selfishness that we like 
the plan very well; and we like it especially 
when the children propose benevolent plans 
for themselves; as in the following cases, 
which we know to be true. 

A young man not fifteen years of age 
has spent much time, during the past year, 
in trying to form a Juvenile association for 
the mutual improvement, in knowledge 
and morals, of those youth of the city in 
Which he lives, who are of his own sex, and 
about the same age. He has written two or 
three very good essays on the subject, which 
have been published in one of our Juvenile 
periodicals. Hitherto he has met, we be- 
lieve, with no success; but he perseveres, 

A family of young children, in this city, 
who had heard that a great many people in 
the world have no bibles, and therefore can- 
not find out, so well as we can, what God 
wishes them to do, went to their parents, 
and proposed to go without tea, coffee, sugar, 
and some other luxuries, if they would give 
them a small sum of money, such as they 
might think equal in value to the articles of 
which they denied themselves. On being 
asked what they wanted to do with money, 
they replied, buy bibles with it, to send to 
the poor people who have none, 


HOW MUCH BIRDS KNOW. 


The knowledge which birds have, com- 
monly called instinct, and which the Creator 
seems to give them without any paius to 
learn it, is truly wonderful. So much go, 
that Mr. Addison} at the head of-one of his 
essays in the “ Spectator,” says, God himself 
the soul of brutes.—But he does not probably 
anean so much as all that, 

Swallows, when they return from warm 
climates, usually occupy the nests they left 
the fall before, if they can find them. Once, 
upon a time, a sparrow who was too lazy to 
make a nest for herself, had oecupied a 
swallow’s west, laid her eggs, and begun to 
sit upon them, when the owner appeared, 
The swallow tried every way she could 
think of to make the sparrow give up the 
nest; but no, she was determined, like some 
other fraudulent beings, to keep what she 
had got. At last the swallow flew away fora 
little while, and then returned, accompanied 
by many other swallows, each with a little 
well-tempered mortar in bis bil, with which 
they closed up the opening of the nest, and 
left the poor sparrow to perish by suffocation, 
or hunger, or both. 

This story, though almost incredible, is 
said by naturalists to be true. Eprror. 


ny CHILDREN’S SPORTS. 

The picture on the next page will perhaps 
be as great a puzzle to some of our young 
readers as that on a similar page in the last 
number. What do you think of it, reader? 
And how do you like it 2—Who will send 
us a short account of it? Or if he cannot 
tell us, with certainty, what it is, at least give 
us his thoughts about it ? 
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THE REAPER’S SONG. 


+ Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Mus: 


First and Second Treble. 
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Up! while the morning breezes We'll work till evening’s glimmer, 
So fresh around us blow— Shall on the steeple play ; 
Up! to the fields we'll go ; Then moonlight’s softest ray 
The lark is heavenward springing, Our homeward path shall lighten, 
The reapers, songs are singing, And round our garners brighten, 


For now is the. harvest tune. For now is the harvest time. 





















PARLEY’S 


BIRD OF PARADISE. 


beautiful name, you will 
say, I suppose; but the 
bird itself is as handsome 
as its name. ‘There are 
several sorts of them: the 
AY largest kind, lives in New 
Guinea, the Moluccas, Papua, Aru, and the 
other islands in that neighborhood. 

The bird of Paradise is in general of a 
cinnamon color, but its throat is either a 
golden green, or yellow. Its side feathers 
are long and floating. Its nostrils are 
covered with feathers of a velvet or metal- 
lic lustre; and its whole plumage is very 
splendid. 

The length of this bird, from its bill to the 
end of its real tail, is only about a foot; but 
to the end of the side feathers, it is nearly 
two feet. 

This bird was once supposed to live on 
dew, to be without legs, and never to alight. 
The reason for this strange opinion of travel- 
lers, is, that the legs were torn off in preparing 
the skins ; and it was not till naturalists had 
met with the living bird, that the error was 
detected. 

When these birds travel, they fly in com- 
panies of 30 or 40, under the direction of a 
leader; and always against the wind. They 
fly against the wind to keep their long feath- 
ers in good order. Sometimes, however, a 
sudden change of wind puts them into dis- 
order. 

It was said that this large sort of bird of 
Paradise was an inhabitant of the islands 
about New Guinea; but the smaller kinds 
are found in many other islands of the East 
Indies; and some of them in China, Japan, 
and even Persia. 

When I was a boy, and first read about 
Vou. 11. 12 





MAGAZINE. 


the bird of Paradise, I thought it was ongi- 
nally in the garden With Adam and Eve, and 
that this fact gave it such a name. But I do 
not know whence its name originated.—Iet 
is at all events worth seeing. Even its stuff- 
ed skin, with its faded colors, is a charming 
sight. You will find it in the East India 
Marine Hall, in Salem; and perhaps also in 
some of the museums, in our cities, 
E.piror. 





ABOUT THE LITTLE BIRDS. 

I will venture to say, observes a uaturalists 
that a flock of larks, or blackbirds, of twe 
dozen, if their labors could be confined to a 
ten-acre pasture, would clear it of grasshop- 
pers in one week, even if that insect were 
very numerous. So it appears that when I 
told you a pair of birds would destroy a 
thousand caterpillars while bringing up a 
nest of young ones, I did not state the num- 
ber large enough. The birds which boys 
are so apt to kill, do much more good than I 
thought they did. 

I was reading last week the life of Wilson, 
who knew a great deal about birds. He 
Watched them very closely. Mr. Peabody, 
who wrote the book, says, he [Mr. Wilson} 
enters into a deliberate calculation of the 
exact value of the services of the red-winged 
black bird, which certainly bears no good 
reputation on the farrn; showing, that allow- 
ing a bird fifty insects a day, which would 
be a short allowance, a single pair would 
consume 12,000 in four months, and if there 
are a million pairs of these birds in the Unit. 
ed States, the amount of insects is less by 
twelve thousand millions, than if the red. 
wing were exterminated, 

Now I want my reader to think of thia 
flow useful these birds are! I hope no boy 
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who reads this will aggju try to kill them. 
Tell your parents and those with whom you 
live how many insects they destroy. And 
when the text winter comes and you see the 
little bare-footed birds on the snow, trying 
to get something to eat, go gently and throw 
out some crumbs or some chaff, and see how 
glad they will be. How they will chirp 
when eating it! For when the ground is 
covered with snow they can get hardly any 
thing to eat. And when the next spring 
comes, do not kill nor disturb any of them, 


and I hope a pretty pair will come and build 


their nest and lay their eggs and have little 

birds, in the garden, and sing sweetly. 
There is also a good piece about bird- 

killing in the New England Farmer for 


June 10. If you have a file of that paper, I 


wish you would! get it and read the article. 
The writer of that article says, “ according 
to the observation of Mr. Bradley, a single 
pair of sparrows in supporting their brood, 
will destroy three or four thousand, weekly, 
of caterpillars.” Ch. Register. 





THE ELEPHANT MOGUL. 
STORIES ABOUT HIM. 


This is the elephant that was exhibited 
last winter in Boston. He weighed 6,500 
pounds. He is very intelligent, and scarcely 
a day passed when he was at the Menagerie, 
Without some occurrence that was worth 
relating. From the hundred anecdotes that 
might be told of him, we select the follow- 
ing. 

One day a lady had accidentally dropped 
her cardcase without observing it. As it was 
within reach of the elephant’s long trunk, he 
sought it out, and held it up to the specta- 


tors; but would deliver it to none but the 
owner herself. 

At another time, his keeper forgot to give 
him his evening meal, and went away to bed 
in his buuk, by the side of the Menagerie 
Poor Mogul was sadly hungry, but what 
could he do? He was fenced up in a pen, 
and the railing was rather too strong for him 
to remove, and too high easily to get over, 
However, he contrived, near midnight, to get 
out of the enclosure, go to his keeper who 
was fast asleep, twist his trunk round his 
arm and pull him, at the same time making 
a noise, till he awoke him. He then led 
him to the stairway, where there was an 


empty cask, aud by his actions over the 


cask made his keeper remember that his 
supper had not yet been given him. 

On another occasion, his keeper brought 
him a basket of oats; and afterwards dipped 
out a quart or two and carried them to a po- 
ney, in another part of the building. Mogul 
thought himself greatly insulted, and when 
his keeper returned, gave him such a blow 
with his trunk on his face, as started the 
blood.—This taught the keeper to take out 
the poney’s portion before he came in sight 
of the elephant, as he had been accustomed 
to do, 

In travelling along the country, one night, 
(for ghese caravans frequently travel in the 
night to avoid observation,) Mogul became 
frightened by some meaus or other, and ran 
off with such speed, as to get quite beyond 
the reach of his keepers, though mounted on 
the swiftest horses. He ran, in 30 minutes, 
about six miles; and then jogged on quietly, 
just as if nothing had happened 

When he travels in autumn, and comes 
to an orchard of fruit, it is his custom to re 
move the upper rails of the fence, step over 
make a meal of the choicest apples he cad 
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find, and then return without any direction 
from his keeper,and pursue his journey. 
Epiror. 








THE DATE PALM, AND ITS FRUIT. 

I showed you, not long since, a picture of 
the great palin tree at the foot of Mt. Sinai. 
On this page is a smaller cut of the same 
sort of tree, with some of the fruit lying close 
by it. 

The fruit of the date palm is a great while 


in coming to maturity. When they have 
attained to nearly their full size, they are tied 
to the base of the nearest leaves, to prevent 
their being beaten and bruised by the wind. 
If meant to be preserved, they are gathered 
alittle before they are ripe; but if they are 
intended to be eaten fresh, they are allowed 
to get perfectly ripe. In that case, they are 
avery delicious and agreeable fruit. 

The new fruit comes in about the first of 
July, and lasts two months. The date har- 
vest is a time of as much anxiety before- 
hand, and of rejoicing when it comes, as 
the grain harvest of this country. 

The people do not depend upon the new 
fruit entirely ; but as it cannot be kept fresh 


THE DATE PALM. — CONVERSATION ON FABLES. 


for any considerable length of time, they 
form a paste of it, by pressing ripe dates into 
large baskets. “ What is the price of dates 
in Mecca, or Medina?” is the first question 
which some tribes of the Arabs ask each 
other, when they meet on the road. 

Dates are also dried, upon ‘mats, in the 
sun. Those which are brought to this coun- 
try are prepared in this way. They are 
quite nutritious. Travellers in the desert 
perform journeys of many hundred miles, 
with nothing but a little bag of dried dates. 

Syrup, of a very delicious kind, as well as 
jellies and tarts, is also made of the date; 
but none of these last are very wholesome. 

' Eprror. 





CONVERSATION ON FABLES. 
BY MISS E. ROBBINS. 


One day little Ann Walton had a present 
of Esop’s Fables, and taking the book in her 
hand, she sat down by the side of her moth- 
er to read. After turning over the pages a 
little while, and reading a few lines here and 
there, she said, “ Mother, these stories de- 
scribe animals that talk—that cannot be true. 
I have often been told, that what is not true 
is fulse, and that what is false is not good. 
Would not true stories be better than these 
fables for me to read ?” 

“ What you say, my dear,” answered Mrs, 
Walton, “is right enough. What is true, is 
better and more instructive than what is 
false; ut you do not seem to understand 
that a fable may teach what is true. Now I 
will tell you how that may be.” 

Ann. I thank you, mother; for I should 
be very glad to know. 

Morner. Whatever is—whatever can 
be seen and felt, is true. That the sun 
shines, is a truth or fact. You see the sur 
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and feel his warmth. But should I say that 
the Sun disputed with the Moon, and de- 
clared that he was more glorious than she, 
and she contended that her light was more 
beautiful than his, I should invent a fable; 
but my fable would not be alie, and I should 
not be guilty of telling a falsehood in relat- 
ing it, because T should expect only to ammnse 
you, and not to be believed. 

Ann. What is a falsehood or lie ? 

Mortuer. A lie is something told in or- 
der to deceive people, and make them be- 
lieve what is false; and the deceiver intends 
to deceive,—he thinks of his lie, and pre- 
pares it in his mind before he utters it, ex- 
pecting that he will not be detected, or found 
out. 

Ann. You have not told me howa Fable 
ean teach what is true. I should like to 
know that. 

Moruer. Listen to me, and I will try to 
explain to you how fables may teach truth. 
One of Esop’s Fables is the Dog and the 
Shadow. A dog was going over a brook, 
upon a narrow plank, with a piece of meat 
in his mouth. He saw the figure of himself 
end his meat in the water, just as you see 





the figure or image of yourself in a looking 
glass. [See the picture.] 

Ann. Did he know that the shadow was 
himself? 

Morner. No; he was not so wise as 
that. He thought the shadow was another 
real dog, with a real piece of meat; and he 
also theught he would snateh it out of his 
mouth. 

Ann. Then he was a greedy, selfish dog. 

Motner. He was; and I will tell you 
how he was punished. He snapped at the 
shadow of the meat, and that which he held 
in his mouth at the same instant dropped in- 
to the water, and he lost it. Thus by covet- 
ing what belonged to another, and unjustly 
endeavoring to get what be had no right to, 
and no need of, he lost what he had. This 
is a fable; but it teaches what is true. Can 
you tell me how? 

Ann. I think I can. It is very true that 
greedy and selfish persons are often punish- 
ed for their selfishness and greediness, just 
as this dog in the fable was. The fable 
shows that; so the fable teaches what is true. 

Moruer. Yes, it teaches what is called 
a moral truth,—a true principle. A moral 
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truth, is what is true of our conduct; as, 
Selfishness mnust be punished, or must suffer 
pain. ‘That is God’s law. He causes the 
selfish to suffer pain. A principle shows 
what always happens.—A liar is always des- 
pised by honest persons. Honest persons 
always love truth. This is a principle. 

Ann. Is Esop’s Fables a new book ? 

Motuer. No, it was composed more 
than two thousand years since. The fables 
are called Esop’s, but they were written in 
the Greek language first. Some persons 
say that Esop was a Greek slave, and that 
he composed these fables. Others say that 
they are a collection from many old writers. 

Ayx. Did the Greek boys and girls study 
Esop’s Fables ? 

Motner. Yes, and the Roman children 
also. These fables were translated into 
Latin for the Roman children; for Latin 
used to be spoken in Italy, where the Ro- 
mans lived. They bave been translated also 
into modern languages—into French and 


English. 


THE SUGAR MAPLE. 





Ann. Youtold me once that Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, were ancient languages, 
spoken long ago; and that Greek and Latin 
books form what is called the classic litera- 
ture—then Esop’s Fables belong to classic 
literature. Modern, means at the present 
time—what is in fashion now. Are there 
any modern fubles ? : 

Motner. A great many. Cowper's fa- 
bles are beautiful. You must learn to repeat 
the Nightingale and the Glow-worm, and 
the Dog and the Water Lily. Miss Hannah 
Gould bas written very pretty fables. 

Ann. Tell me one of them. 

Morner. The Pebble and the Acorn is 
one. I have it in my Serap book, and you 
may learn that also; and I will show you 
other poems of Miss Gould’s, for she is a 
charming writer, and an Ar:nerican lady ;— 
one of our own countrywomen. Now go, 
my little daughter, and take a run in the 
garden. Another day I will talk to you 
about fables again. 





THE SUGAR MAPLE. 
This beautiful and valuable tree grows in the country. From the sap procured from 

most parts of the United States, but less on the trunk of this tree, are made large quanti 

tie coast of the Atluutic, than farther back in ties of sugar. 
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In the months of February, Marcli, or 
April—for the time varies according to the 
state of the season—holes are made with an 
auger or gimlet in the trunk of the tree, 
about two inches deep, and slanung a little 
upwards, Into these holes, hollow tubes or 
pipes, of some sort, are inserted, through 
which the sap flows into vessels placed un- 
derneath. A large wee will yield two or 
three gallons of sap a day. This boiled 
down, and properly cleansed or clarified, 
makes a very rich and wholesome sugar.— 
Sometimes it is boiled down in the house; 
at others, in the woods, or orchard, where 
the trees grow. A place out of doors for 
boiling down sugar, is sometimes called a 
sugar camp. Eprror. 


GRANDFATHER SAGELY. 

When Albert sees Grandfather Sagely go 
to his desk, and take out his portfolio, be 
always knows what is coming. He never 
feels happier, even in the company of bis 
parents, than when looking at the old gen- 
tleman’s pictures, and hearing his stories. 1 
have once known him go without his sup- 
per, rather than lose a story; and I believe 
he often would, if it were necessary ; but it 
usually happens that he can enjoy both. 

Grandfather Sagely, too, is very fond of 
Albert, and does as much towards making 
him a wise and good boy—and of course a 
wise and good man—as his parents do. The 
truth is, he has more time than they, for they 
have to labor hard to support themselves 
and their children, and the old gentleman 
and his wile; but the grandparents are too 
old to labor; so they live with their children 
and grandchildren, and belp all they can to 
bring up the latter. Aud in this way it is, 
now they cannot work, that they employ 


themselves, and in part pay for their sup- 
port. 

Grandfather Sagely is as fond of the rest 
of the children as he is of Albert; but as 
Albert is the youngest, he takes more pains 
wiih him, and usually directs his speeeh to 
him wheu he is relating stories. When he 
tells stories in the parlor, Albert almost al- 
ways sits on his knees ;—when they walk in 
the fields, the old gentleman usually leads 
hit. 

In all that he says and does among the 
children, he endeavors to inspire them with 
the love of home—school—their brothers 
and sisters, and playmates and parents;— 
and especially of God, their Heavenly Fa- 
ther. He also takes great pains to instil inte 
their tender minds the desire of doing right, 
He does not represent every body else as 
better and happier than they, and all other 
parts and places of the world as pleasanter 
and happier than theirown, ‘Thus, instead 
of growing tired of boime, and discontented 
with their condition, and anxious to get 
away, When things do not go right, there are 
no chiidren in the whole neighborhood 80 
contented and cheerful and happy in the so- 
ciety of their friends, as Mr. Sagely’s. Nor 
do I know of any in the whole neighbor- 
hood more likely to make, if they live, good 
and useful men and women. 

Grandfather Sagely sometimes shows the 
children pictures of the places which he has 
visited, and then gets George or Sarah t 
read about them. One day, not long ago, 
as he was showing them the picture of Com 
ception, a city of Chili, in South America— 
which he drew while he was there, several 
years ago—George observed that it was & 
very pretty place ; “but,” said he, “I should 
not like to live there, I think.” Why 
not?” said Franklin, “I think I should? 
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“Because,” he replied, “they have dreadful 
earthquakes there. Have you not read the 
late account of an earthquake there?” “ By 
no means,” said Franklin. “Come, George,” 
said Grandfather Sagely, “ you may get the 
Courier and read it to us,” 

So George went to his father’s table where 
tae newspapers all lay neatly folded, and 
took up the paper, and soon found the story. 
The children formed a semi-circle round 
him, and George thus began. 


“'Talcuhuana,* March 1, 1835. 

On the morning of Friday, the 20th of 
February, 1835, we were visited by one of 
the most awful earthquakes that the oldest 
inhabitants of this country ever knew. The 
morning was clear and calm, and the sky 
serene ; but at about 20 minutes past eleven, 
an earthquake suddenly commenced. 

The first shock lasted about four minutes. 
It was so severe that I could hardly stand on 
my feet. ‘The mountains and valleys seem- 
ed to roil like the waves of a high sea. My 
first thoughts were, that I must prepare to 
meet my fate atnidst the falling houses and 
stores; but fortunately I made my escape, 
with many others, to the mountains; though 
multitudes were overtaken and swallowed 
up by the waves of the sea. 

Conception, which contained 13,000 in- 
habitants, is a heap of ruins; and so is this 
village, and five or six more in the neighbor- 
hood. Nota single house of any sort is left 
standing, for many leagues round. Not only 
are the houses all shaken to pieces, but most 
of them are swept away by the agitated sea, 
with all their furnigire. Hundreds of fami- 
lies, who were in good circumstances before 
the earthquake, have nothing left, not even 





* This is an Indian word It is the name of a 
small village near Conception, on the sea shore. 


GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN CHILI. 





a single garment except those which they 
have on them.” 


Poor people! said Sarah, as George laid 
down the newspaper. Do you think, grand- 
father Sagely, that any of these places will 
ever be built up again ? 

] think they will, said he. J am surpris- 
ed, said George, to hear you say so. But 
why should people wish to live in such a 
place? How do they know but another 
earthquake will come next year, or before, 
and swallow them up, as well as their 
houses ? 

They do not; said grandfather Sagely. 
But Conception is a fine place for trade, and 
the country round it has one of the most 
fertile soils and delightful climates in the 
whole world. There is seldom any sickness 
there ; and a great many of the people live 
to be a hundred years old. Living is cheap 
and abundant; corn and grain yield sixty 
bushels to an acre, the cattle and horses and 
mules and sheep, in immense flocks, are 
scattered over the plains; and though left 
almost wholly to themselves, increase in 
numbers most wonderfully.—The common 
price of a good fat ox is only eight dollars, 
and of a sheep but 50 or 75 cents. Indeed, 
the cattle are so numerous that thousands 
are killed just for the sake of their hides and 
tallow.—In such places as this, my children, 
people will collect together, however great 
the danger; and Conception will no doubt 
soon be rebuilt. 

I do not think I shall help rebuild it, said 
Sarah, smiling. 

Nor I, either, said grandfather Sagely. Ep. 





Exrravacance. History says, that the car 
on which Dartvs,in one instance, rode to battle, 
was adorned with jewels to the value of eighty 
millions of dollars 
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DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 


The number of the deaf and dumb is 
greater than most of our readers would at 
first suppose. For though almost every 
body has seen one or more of these persons, 
yet few know that there are about 7,000 in 
the wliole United States; and more than 300 
in the single state of Massachusetts! Yet 
such is believed to be the fact. 

These poor persons could always make 
known their wants, by signs, so that their 
nearest friends could understand them pretty 
well; but it was not till within the last bun- 
dred years that much was done in the way 
of learning them to read, write, cipher, &c. 
Now there are very many schools, both in 
Europe and the United States, where the 
deaf aud dumb learn almost every thing that 
other people do, not excepting many sorts 
of work. Inthe American Asylum, at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, they attend morning 
and evening prayers, offered by one of their 
teachers, and they perfectly understand him. 

Now how do you think all this is done ? 
It is done by signs. I cannot describe the 
method to you now. But there is one thing 
that [ ean tell you; which is, that they have 
a deaf and dumb alphabet; and they not 
only make the letters with their fingers, but 
spell out words with them almost as rapidly 
as you can in the common way.—There are 
two ways of making the letters with the fin- 
gers. In one of these ways both hands are 
used to make the letters; but in the other 
only one. ‘The picture shows you how the 
letters are made, when both hands are used.* 
But I will explain the method more particu- 
larly. You will see, at once, that it is so 





* Thé two-handed alphabet is not much used. In 
a future number we intend to show you aa engraving 


of the single-handed alphabet also. 


simple and easy'to be acquired, that if you 
have a deaf and dumb brother, or sister, or 
schoolmate, you may soon learn to talk to- 
gether with very great rapidity. Some 
children learn the alphabet, who have no 
deaf and dumb friends; but, it is not worth 
the trouble. E:piror. 


Exp.anaTtion. The vowels, a, e, i, 0,and 
u, are expressed by touching the thumb ora 
finger of the left band with the forefinger of 
the right band. Thus a is made by touch- 
ing the top of the thumb; e, by touching the 
top of the forefinger; t, the middle finger; 
o, the fourth or ring finger; and u the little 
finger. 

To make B, join the forefinger and thumb 
of each hand, and place the backs of the two 
forefinger nails together. 

The picture will show you how to make 
C, exactly. 

D is not quite so simple. Bend the fin- 
gers of the right band, but not quite so much 
as When you make C; then place the tops 
of the forefinger and thumb against the side 
of the forefinger of the left band. 

For F’, puta forefinger across the first two 
fingers of the other hand. 

To make G, and J, place your two fists, 
clenched, upon each other. 

In making H, draw the palm of one hand 
across the palm and fingers of the other, be- 
giuning near the ball of the thumb, and go- 
ing along the hand to the tips of the fingers, 
as if you were brushing off something. 

To make K, bend the forefinger toward 
the thumb, and place the second joint of this 
curved forefinger again#® the back of the 
second joint of the forefinger of the othet 
hand. 

L, Lay the right forefinger across the 
palin of the left hand. 
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M, Lay three fingers across the left hand. 

N, Lay two across. 

To make P, bend the thumb and forefin- 
ger as if you were going to make D, only 
make a smaller curve; then apply the tops 
of the thumb and forefinger to the first two 
joints of the other forefinger. 

Q, You may learn this from the picture. 

To make R, bend the forefinger of the 





right hand, and place it on the palin of the 
left. 

S, Bend the little fingers, and hook them, 

T, Place the top of the foretinger of the 
right hand against the lower edge of the left 
hand, between the wrist and the little finger. 

V, is made like N, only that the two fore- 
fingers of the right are placed apart, instead 
of being close together. . 
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To make W, join the hands together, with 
the fingers between each other. 

X#Cross the forefingers at the 2nd joint. 

Y, Place the forefinger of the right hand 
between the thumb and forefinger of the 
left, which must both be extended. 

Z, Raise one hand towards the face, and 
place the palm of the other under the elbow 
which is thus elevated. 

It is usual to mark the end of each word, 
by snapping the middle finger and thumb 
of the right hand. 

Numbers are counted by the fingers in 
the most simple way; one finger held up, 
signifies 1; two fingers,2; &c. The open 
hand siguifies 5; and the two hands, 10. 


THE INVITATION. 


“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


Come, while the rose of youth 
Thy brow is wreathing, 
Ere yet one thorn 
Has sprung to rankle there ;— 
Come, taste the balm, 
That has the power of healing 
Each thrill of sorrow, 
And each throb of care. 


Soon will the storms of life 

Be beating round thee, 
And pleasure’s hand 

Its poisoned chalice bring :— 
Taste not the draught,— 

"T will prove a snare unto thee ; 
For tears of sadness 

Float around the brim. 


Thou ‘It need a guide, 

While thro’ this maze thon art straying, 
This checkered scene 

Of sunshine and of shade :— 
Come, win a hope, 

Where joy is undecaying, 


And gain that wreath 
Whose blossoms ne’er shall fade. 


Come bring the offering 

Of thy young affections, 
Ere yet they are chilled 

With earth’s debasing cares : 
The shrine of Heaven 

Demands the sweet oblation— 
Oh, heed the summons; 

Place thy treasure there. 


Then, when the frown of God 

Is on thy dwelling, 
And thy sick heart 

Pines beneath sorrow’s sway, 
The heaven-raised trust 

With which thy heart is swelling, 
Shall cheer thy footsteps 

O’er the shadowy way. 


And when old age 

Shall cast its mantle o'er thee, 
And death’s cold hand 

Lies heavy on thy brow, 
The lamp of faith 

Shall light the path before thee, 
To bliss, of which thy spirit 


Dreams not now. AUGUSTA. 





BATTLE BETWEEN FIRE AND WATER. 

The ancient priests of Egypt worshipped 
the river Nile, but those of Persia worshipped 
fire. Jt is said that the priests of these twe 
nations once agreed to have a battle between 
these two imaginary gods, fire and water 
and see which was the most powerful. 

So the Persian priests kindled a large fire, 
and the Egyptians placed near it a vessel full 
of water, taken from the Nile. They had 
been artful enough, however, to bore holes 
in the sides of the vessel, and stop them with 
wax. ‘The fire quickly melted the wax, up- 
on which the water, spouting forth, soon ex- 
tinguished, and conquered its opponeut. Ep. 








THE WAX DOLL. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 

It is nine o’clock, Fanny ; said Mrs. Win- 
sor to her little daughter, who was seated in 
her low chair busily employed in dressing a 
large waxen doll, which her uncle had kind- 
ly brought her from abroad.—It is nine 
o'clock, dear, she repeated; and I would 
put away Annette (the doll) until the after- 
noon. Hlere isa tice place in this corner, 
and she will stay there very quietly, until 
you come home again. 

The little girl flung back the clustering 
ringlets from her sunny brow, as she laugh- 
ingly replied, | do not want to go to school, 
mamma; Annette will be very lonesome 
here, as she is a stranger. 

A poor excuse, returned Mrs. Winsor, to 
be rid of a troublesome duty. You are not 
fond of study, I am afraid; and think more 
of avoiding your lessons, than ef Annette. 

Fanny blushed, and ber deep blue eyes 
were filled with tears; but she was resolved 
upon staying at home, and the clouds of ill- 
humor began to darken her usually open and 
smiling countenance. 

I fear that my present is likely to make 
my niece a bad girl, said her uncle, who was 
reading; and the next time I go to Cadiz, I 
shall be obliged to furget her, since she is so 
ill-humored., 

Fanny’s heart was full, but she deter- 
mined to persist in having her own way, 
However, like all wayward children, she 
changed her manner of asking.—After a few 
moments, the shadow passed from her brow; 
and stealing to her mother’s side, she looked 
up in her face with all the winning persua- 
Siveness of childhood, as she entreatingly 
said—Do let me stay at home, mamma, ouly 
this once. Oh! I will be so good. 

Mrs. Winsor understood what was passing 
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in Fanuy’s mind, and saw that it would be 
vain to remonstrate with her in her present 
humor. Believing it best that the child 
should experience the ill effects of neglect- 
ing a duty, in order that she might be more 
ready in future to attend to her studies, 
she formed her plans accordingly. Then 
stroking back the rich curls which clustered 
round her forehead, and looking steadily in 
Fanny’s face, she said to her— 

You shall have your choice, my child, 
either to go to school, or remain at home; 
but I warn you, that if you choose the latter, 
you will lose a great pleasure, and meet with 
a serious disappointment. Your uncle and 
I shali be absent all day, and your brothers 
will not be at home this afternoon; but I 
dare say you will need no other company 
than Annetie. 

There was something in Mrs. Winsor’s 
tone that puzzled Fanny, but she was so 
bent upon having her own way, and so de- 
‘lighted at being treed from the confinement 
of the school, that she thanked ber mother 
fur her consent, and ran up stairs to tell her 
sick sister Julia. She had heard the whole 
conversation from her brother. She made 
no reply to Fanny. The latter now bounded 
The parlor was empty, 
and she was soon busily employed in dress- 
ing out Annette in the most fantastic man- 
ner. 

So intent was she upon her occupation, 
that time passed imperceptibly; and the 
hour of noon arrived, before. she rose from 
her seat by the open window. She had 
been too busy to close the blind, and the 
heat of the sun had made her head ache vio- 
lently ; and being out of patience with ber 
doll, because the dress would not fit, and she 
had no one to consult, she threw her aside. 
She was too tired to read; so she threw 


down stairs again. 
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away the book which she had taken in- 
to her hand, and remained Jounging upon 
the sofa until her father came in from his 
office. 

What, Fanny! not at school! he exclaim- 
ed, as he entered the room. What is the 
reason of your staying at home? 

Mamma said I might stay at home, to 
dress Aunette, replied Fanny, who dreaded 
the ridicule of her father more than her 
mother’s anger; for he had a way of making 
his children sensible of their faults, by pleas- 
antly showing them their absurdity. 

Ob! I forgot, said Mr. Winsor, that Miss 
Fanuy Winsor, at ten years old, thinks her- 
self too learned to attend school, and prefers 
the office of dress-maker. Really, my dear, 
I admire your fanciful taste ; be added, in a 
tone of rock admiration, as he turned the 
doll in bis band; but I dine out, and must 
first see how Julia is. With these words he 
left her. 

Fanny remained mortified and sorrowful 
in the lonely parlor. Her father bad not 
bestowed the accustomed caress, aud her 
brothers came not to see her. She would 
have gone to Julia’s room, but she was fear- 
ful her father would ridicule her again. It 
was now that, for the first time, she wished 
she had obeyed her mother, and gone to 
school. 

I thought you must be hungry, Miss Fan- 
ny, aud have brought you some dinner ; said 
the old nurse, as she entered the roor., 
Miss Julia says you have not been to see 
her since morning, and she is afraid you 
are not well. 

The tears started into Fanny’s eyes, but 
she furced them back, and began eating 
what was placed before her. A shade of 
self reproach passed across her mind, to 
think that she had neglected the kind sister, 








who when she was in health had been go 
willing to contribute to her amusement and 
happiness, 

The nurse retired, but the little girl felt 
sad. She could not play on the piano, for 
it was locked; which was an ‘unusual occur. 
rence. Her loneliness becoming, by this 
time, too irksome to bear, she put on her 
bonnet, and weut out into the street. The 
first person she met was Lucy Evans, a 
young schoolinate of hers. 

Oh! Fanny! she exclaimed, running up 
to her, why were you not at school to-day? 
Mr. Watson has invited us all to go to N—~ 
on Monday, and we are to have a holiday. 
I wish you had been there, and he would 
have invited you too 

I wish I had, rephed Fanny sorrowfully; 
but dear Lucy, will he not send to our house 
for me ? 

I do not know, but I hope so. T was just 
coming to your house to usk you to show 
me your uncle’s present. 

The little girls turned towards Mrs. Win- 
sor’s, and Fanny ted her friend into the 
parlor; but no sooner did Lucy behold the 
fantastic dress that Fanny had taken so 
much paing to manufacture for ber doll, 
than she burst into a most violent fit of 
laughter.  Fanuny waited with looks of 
shame and mortification until her merriment 
had subsided, and then giving vent to her 
feelings, she cried aloud. 

Ut Fanny, do not cry; I did not mean to 
hurt your feelings—said her thoughtless but 
kind hearted schoolmate, throwing her arms 
round her neck. But it is nearly tea-time, 
and I must go. So good-by, she added, 
giving her a kiss, and running out of the 
room. 

Soon afier her departure, the nurse came 
again, with a message froin Julia, who wish- 
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ed to see her. She wiped her eyes, and 


' went up to her sister’s room 


You are sad, Fanny, and look as if you 
have been crying, said the sick but good 
girl, as she approached the bed, with her 
eyes cast down. You do not look like 
Fanny at all—are you sick ? or what is the 
matter? Perhaps you are sorry to leave 
Annette. 

Fanny buried her face in the bed clothes, 
as she sobbed out, Oh! do not say any thing 
more about the doll, sister; I shall never 
want to play with her again. 

Oh! yes, you will, my dear, replied Julia, 
It is not poor Annette who is to blame, but 
yourself. Now listen a moment, and I will 
tell you the reason that you are unhappy. 
It is because you persisted in having your 
own way, although you knew it was wrong: 
But I see you are sorry for your fault, and T 
will beg mamma to let you go on Monday 
to N ‘ 
giving her a note from her teacher. Now 
run down and get Annette, and as I feel bet- 
ter to-night, I will help you dress her before 
mamma comes home, in such a manner that 
father will not laugh at her. 

When Mrs. Winsor returned at night, she 
found her little daughter in her sister’s room. 
As soon as Fanny saw her, she begged for- 
giveness for being so wilful in the morning. 
Forgiveness was readily granted, and her 
father, drawing her towards him, fondly 
caressed her, saying; I can kiss my child 
now; for she is good. But Fanny, I would 





See, you have had an invitation ; 


keep that doll, in remembrance of this day ; 
and always remember, my child, that how- 
ever pleasant it is to have your own way, 
you will never be so happy as when you 
submit, in a good humored manner, to be 
governed by those who are older and wiser 


M. M. 


than yourself. 


A STORY FOR VERY YOUNG READERS. 





THE LITTLE GIRL THAT CAME VERY 
NEAR BEING RUN OVER. 

Passing along the street the other day, 
when there was a great crowd of people go- 
ing to church, out came a little girl about 
four years old, and raggsuddenly into the 
middle of the street, and rushed almost un- 
der the very wheels of a coach ; and bad not 
the coachman stopped in an instant, and 
another gentleman, who was nearer to her 
than I was, caught her up, she wonld proba- 
bly have been killed. She struggled hard 
to escape, even while the man was snatching 
her from the very jaws of death ; buthe held 
her fast, and rescued her from danger. 

Was she crazy? you will say, perhaps. 
Yes; she was half crazy with a fit of anger, 
as I have sometimes seen children before. 
She had run out of the house of her parents 
and friends in a pet at something, and was 
going away as fast as her iegs could carry 
her, looking back at the same time to see if 
they were not in pursuit of her; and this 
was the reason why she did not see the 
coach and the horses. 
eyes as any body ; but what good did they do 
her, when she was so blinded with rage that 
she would not use them to avoid the danger ? 

Suppose this little girl had been suffered 
to have her own way; where would she 
have been now, do you think? Before you 
speak once, to answer me, I hope you will 
think twice. If little children under four 
years of age, and those who are older, too, 
had nobody to take care of them, and to 
make them do things, sometimes, which they 
do not like, as well as avoid things which 
they are inclined to do, what would become 
of them? Do you not see, then, the need 
of parents ?—And will you not be grateful 
to them for the care they take of you; and 
to God who gave them to you? Epsror. 


She had as bright 
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Some of the passenger cars are partition- 
ed into two or four apartments, like so many 
rooms. Others are open like a coach. But 
they are all very large; much larger than 
coaches. ‘Those which I have commonly 
rode in, will hold twenty persons very con- 
veniently. Once [ went twelve miles on 
the railroad from Boston to Worcester, with 
only eight cars,and with more than 200 pas- 
sengers. ‘This must have been from 25 to 
30 in each. 

They go very swiftly; often a mile in 
about three minutes, or twenty miles an 
hour. The road last mentioned is about 
finished to Worcester. It will be 40 miles 
in length; and I believe they expect to go 
the whole distance in two hours. 

The state of Connecticut, in their last 
legislature, have made provision for extend- 
ing this railroad from the Massachusetts 
line to Hartford ; and it will probably go on 
thence to New Haven; so that in two years 
more, a person may probably go from New 
Haven to Boston, all the way on a railroad. 








Nay, more than this. There is a good rail- 
road, just completed, from Boston to Low- 
ell; so that they may go on 25 miles farther 
in the same way. From Lowell to New 
Haven, by way of boston, on these railroads, 
is about 160 miles. When completed, a 
person may probably set out from Lowell, 
early in the morning, reach Boston in one 
hour, Worcester im two hours more, Hart- 
ford in four more, and New Haven in two 
more, and New York, by steamboat, in 
seven more. If he sets out at 5 in the morn- 
ing, he will thus travel the whole distance, 
(about 250 miles,) in a single summer day, 
by daylight. 

There is a railroad just completed from 
Boston to Providence. The journey be- 
tween the two places may now be perform- 
e¢ in two hours, and the whole journey to 


RAILROAD TRAVELLING. — A FABLE. m™ oe 


New York, by that route, ina day. Indeed, 
I have been told that the journey has actually 
been made, very lately, by daylight. But 42 
miles of railroad will render it much easier. 

Some people are very much afraid to 
travel on railroads, and I have heard a few 
declare, that they will never travel on one, 
as long as they live. Now such rapid travel- 
ling 1s more dangerous, I must confess, than 
walking. But railroads are not more dan- 
gerous, perhaps, than steamboats. Indeed, 
I do not know that they are more so than 
Stage coaches, in proportion to the number 
of persons that travel in them. 

The safest way of travelling, if we have 
our eyes open, is on foot; the next, 1 sup- 
pose, on horseback, or on canals; next, per- 
haps, by sea, if we have a good vessel, well 
managed ; then by stage or railroad; and 
lastly, by steamboats, Epiror. 





SMALL ENEMIES: A FABLE. 


Gnat one day asked a Lion 
whether they ought to be 
friends or enemies. ™ Get 
away, silly insect,” said 
he, with contempt, “iest I 
crush thee with my foot; 

ese” what hurt or good can 
you do me ?”—* We shall soon know,” said 
the Gnat, upon which he flew into one of 
the Lion’s nostrils, and went to stinging him 
as hard as he could. The royal beast roar- 
ed Jike thunder, lashed his sides with his 
tail, tore his nostrils with his talons, and roll- 
ed himself in the sand in agony, but all in 
vain; the little Gnat kept on stinging till the 
mighty Lion was obliged to own himself 
overcome by the litle Gnat, which he had 
but jugt now despised. 

It iS sometimes justly said, that no person 
is so smal! or mean but that he has it in his 
power to injure us or do us good ; and that 
hence there is no person whose friendship is 
not highly desirable. 
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Song of Praise. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music 


Music by Weber. 
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Songs of praisethe angels sang, Heaven with halle - lujah’s rang, 
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When Jehovah’s work _ begun, When he spake, and it was done. 
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Songs of praise awokethe morn, Heaven and earth must pass away, 
When the Prince of Peace was born; Songs of praise shall crown that day: 
Songs of praise arose, when he God will make new heaven's and earth, 
Cuptive led captivity. Songs of praise shall hail their birth. 


4 


Saints below, with heart and voice, 
Still in song#of praise rejoice; 
Learning here, by faith and love, 
Songs of praise to sing above. 
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THROWING 


Tue lasso is a long line, with a noose, 
used in Chili, and many other countries of 
South America, for taking wild animals. 
Tigers, wild bulls, wild horses, ostriches, and 
many more sorts of animals are taken by the 
lasso; and children are often seen practising 
on poultfy and cats. The following account 
of using the lasso is from the pen of Mr. 
Hall, but we have made some alterations. 

Ifa wild bull is to be caught, two or three 
horsemen prepare for the work, and as soon 
as they discover him, they grasp the coiled 
rope in the left hand, make the noose ready 
with the right, and dash off at full gallop, 
each swinging his lasso round his head. The 
first who comes within reach aims at the 
bull’s horns, and when he sees, which he 
does in an instant, that the lasso will take 
effect, he stops his horse and turns it half 
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THE LASSO. 


round, the bull continuing his course till the 
whole lasso of 15 or 20 yards in length has 
run out from the horseman’s hand. 

The horse, meanwhile, knowing by expe- 
rience what is going to happen, leans over 
as much as he can, in the opposite direction 
from the bull, and stands in trembling expee- 
tation of the violent tug which is given by 
the bull, when he is brought up by the lasso. 

So great is the jerk which takes place, 
that if the horse did not lean over he would 
be thrown down; but bracing himself as he 
does, he is usually able to stand firmly. In 
some cases the check is so quick and violent 
that the bull is not only dashed to the ground, 
but rolls along at the full stretch of the lasse; 
while the horse, drawn sideways, ploughs up 
the earth with his feet, for several yards, 

All this takes place in a few seconds, and 
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in the meantime another horseman gallops 
by, and before the bull has time to recover 
from the shock, places his lasso over his 
horns, and contmues advancing till that also 
is at the full stretch. The bull, stupified by 
the fall, semetimes lies motionless on the 
ground, but the horsemen, by tugging him 
io and fro, soon rouse him up. When on 
nis legs he is like a ship moored with two 
cables, and however unwilling he may be 
to follow the horsemen, or however great 
his struggles, they drag him along, 

If the object be to kill a bull merely for 
the sake of the hide and tallow, as is often 
the case, one of the horsemen dismounts, 
and running in, cuts the bull’s ham-strings 
with a long knife, which he wears in his 
girdle ; and then despatches him by a dex- 
terous cut across the back of the neck. 

When a wild horse is to be taken, the 
lasso is always placed around the two hind 
legs, and as the horsemen rides a little on 
one side, the jerk pulls the horses feet side- 
-ways, So as to throw him on his side with- 
out endangering his knees or his face. Be- 
fore the horse can recover the shock, the 
rider dismounts, and snatching his cloak 
from his shoulders, wraps it round the pros- 
trate animal’s head; and then forces into his 
mouth one of the powerful bridles of that 
country, fastens a saddle on his back, and 
then mounting him, removes the cloak. 
Upon this the astonished horse springs upon 
his feet, and tries every art in his power to 
get rid of his new master, who sits compos- 
edly on his back, and by a discipline that 
never fails, soon reduces the horse to such 
_complete obedience, that he is trained with 
the most perfect ease to lend his speed and 
strengta in the capture of his wild com- 
panions. 

The lasso is sometimes used by horsemen 


ANECDOTE OF A LIGNESS. 





‘ 
in time of war, to throw down the horses of 
their enemies. There is even a story told 
of a party of eight or ten of these men, who 
having been fired at by a piece of artillery 
in the streets of Buenos Ayres, galloped 
fearlessly up to it, and placing their lassog 
over it, by their united strength completely 
overturned it.—A nother anecdote is also told, 
but not on so good authority. A number of 
boats were ordered to land on a part of the 
coast, which was guarded by these horse- 
men. The party in the boats not fearing 
an enemy unprovided with firearms, rowed 
boldly to the shore; but the horsemen, 
watching their opportunity, threw their las- 
sos over the necks of the officers, as soon 
as they came near enough, and dragged 
every one of them out of their boats, into 
the water.—Ep. 





THE GENEROUS LIONESS. 


A man passing through an Asiatic forest, 
came suddenly upon a Lioness. Her eye- 
balls glared with fury, and she seemed great- 
ly agitated, but did not offer to touch the 
man: on the contrary, she seemed to try te 
direct his attention towards a certain tree. ~ 

When he had sufficiently recovered from 
his fright to venture to look up into the tree, 
he saw at once what the matter was. A 
large baboon had stolen a cub from the lion- 
ess, and was sitting on a lofty branch, with 
itin hisarms. As the tree was one of that 
succulent (juicy, moist,) kind, so common it 
hot climates, the man quickly cut it down 
with his hatchet; and on its fall the lioness 
seized the baboon, tore him in pieces in 4 
moment, and departed with her cub without 
offering to injure the traveller. 

Many similar instances of generosity i 
this fierce animal, are on record.—Eb. 
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A Jacxpaw was so foolish as to think that 
if he only had colored plumes like the pea- 
cock, he should be just as handsome. So 
he dressed himself up in some beautiful 
peacock’s feathers, and in this borrowed 
garb he endeavored to impose on those 
around him, and pass himself off for a pea- 
cock. 

But no sooner did he attempt to join the 
company of the peacocks than they diseov- 
ered the trick ; for his strut was affected and 
unnatural. Upon this they were greatly 
offended, and plucking from him their de- 
graded feathers, they soon stripped him of 
his finery, reduced him to a mere jackdaw, 
and drove him back to his brethren, by 
whom he was equally despised and as se- 
verely punished. 

Can any reader bé so ignorant as not to 
see at once the moral of this fable ? 





THE EYES OF INSECTS. 


What is there more interesting in the 
World than the study of insects? said I to 
Inyself, just now, after examining the eye of 
the bee, with a microscope. I have said and 


A FABLE. —EYES OF INSECTS. 
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THE VAIN JACKDAW. 
FROM CROXALL’S FABLES. 


felt the same a thousand times over. And 
yet there are some people who think ento- 
mology or the study of insects the greatest 
folly imaginable. I knew one man who 
would be almost enraged if any one spoke 
of the curious structure of an insect’s eye, or 
ear, or foot, Strange it is that he could see 
no beauty — nothing to admire—in these 
minute but wonderful works of God!—I do 
not believe there is one person of this sort 
in a thousand; especially among the readers 
of Parley’s Magazine. 

Iam about to show you a most beautiful 
picture of the large division of it. A is the 


head of the honey-bee, greatly magnified. 
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Here are pictures of the heads of two 
honey-bees. That on the right hand is con- 
siderably magnified ; that on the left band, 





EYE OF A BEE, MAGNIFIED. 


but little. The bee has two sorts of eyes. 
One is smaller, and on the top of the head, 
of which there are three, so situated as to 
form a sort of triangle. I think you will not 
mistake them. There are but two of the 
other sort, and they are situated much like 
the eyes of other animals, though their struc- 
ture is very odd. In both of the figures, 
a and b, you will see which the large eyes 
are. They are represented as divided by a 
multitude of little lipes, so as to form spaces 
of the shape of diamonds;—and they are 
surrounded by many little hairs. 

Here are three more figures, very greatly 
magnified. The larger one, A. represents 
the face of a bee, as we view it when we 
stand directly before him. It is a most 
beautiful figure. 


B Cc 
The right hand eye—rather the left eye of 
the bee—marked a, is shown in its perfect 
or natural state, only as I said before greatly 
magnified. Thus you see that the eyeball 
is not smooth and uniform, like ours; but 
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divided into what seem like a great multitude 
of little eyes, called by naturalists, facettes, 
Each facette is six sided, like the celis of 
a honey comb; and is divided from every 
other. ‘The outer coat of every one of them 
that — which answers to the cornea in our 
eyes—though perfectly clear and transpa- 
rent, is yet stiff and hard, like a plate of horn, 
Some have supposed that every little eye or 
facette was wholly separate from or inde- 
pendent of each other ; but this is not known, 

It is impossible to say with certainty what 
number of facettes there are in the eye of a 
bee; for I do not know hat any body has 
ever counted them. ‘They are much more 
numerous, however, than appears from the 
picture, for any child could count them. Dr, 
Hooke counted 14,000 in the two eyes ofa 
dragon fly ; and another naturalist found in 
another sort of fly, 12,544. 

But [ have not yet described much of the 
picture. The right eye b has a part of the 
transparent cornea or covering taken off, as 
well as some of the six sided facettes, in 
order to show the internal structure of the 
organ. The three little eyes, on the top of 
the head, are shown at c, and the nerves of 
the eye at d. 

The whole eye of the bee is covered with 
hair; serving, as naturalists suppose, the 
purpose of eyelashes or eyebrows. They 
resemble bristles, in their structure ; being 
round, and tapering to a fine point. They 
are shown in the figure C. 

These hairs are very firmly fixed in the 
outer coat, or cornea of the eye, just as hairs 
are fixed in the human skin. Though theif 
number is not so great as that of the facettes, 
yet they are so closely set as to constitute 4 
thick forest of bristles, like so many fir trees 
planted on the eye. They are probably 
made to guard the eye from things which 

















might otherwise fall on or strike against it; 
to keep off the dust ; and if any thing should 
slip in, to help the bees in brushing it off 
with their feathered legs. 

Behind the outer coat or cornea of the 
bee’s eye is a substance like what is called 
the paint in the eyes of quadrupeds and 
men. In bees this substance is purple; in 
some insects blue; in others green, black, 
&c. Figure B. represents a small portion 
of the surface of a bee’s eye, deprived of the 
cornea. 


THE NEGRO FUNERAL. 


Come here, Albert, and sit on my knee, 
again; said grandfather Sagely, as Albert 
and George and Franklin and Sarah were 
coming in from the garden. Albert ran 
with all his might, for he saw that the old 
gentleman had his spectacles and portfolio ; 
and now, thought he, I shall see some pic- 
tures. 

There, Albert, what do you think of that? 
said he. The rest crowded around, as well 
as Albert; and gazed with all the eyes they 
had. Say, my child, do you know what the 
picture means? I do not, said he. Then 
he asked the rest what they thought of it. 
Sarah thought it represented colored peo- 
ple; but she could not guess what they were 
doing. George thought they were engaged 
in some sort of play. 

Stand round me, in a semicircle, said 
grandfather Sagely ; and I will tell you the 
whole story. So they stood as he requested ; 
and the old gentleman then proceeded. 

When I was once on the coast of Africa, 
our ship stopped at a small island near a 
place now called Liberia, to get some refresh- 
ment, As myself and several others were 
tllowed to go on shore, we saw just as we 





GRANDFATHER SAGELY’S STORIES. 


funeral, said George. 


particulars, 


about awhile and fired 
wards they danced round the house or hut, 


landed, a singular negro funeral. One part 
of the ceremony was dancing in a circle 
around the grave. 
scene,—it seemed so strange to me—and it 
is the very picture which I have been show- 
ing you.—The island was about there,—he 
added, showing the place, on the map of 
Africa; but it is so small, that it is not put 
down. 

It is strange that people should dance at a 
True it is, he replied, 
but different nations have different customs. 
Savages, especially—and these, you know 


I drew a picture of the 


were such—have some very odd ones, 


But I will give you, he added, a few more 
The body buried when I was 


there, was that of a female of a very dis- 
tinguished family. 


closed at the sides with mats. 
panies of persons attended; mourners and 
dancers. ‘The dancers at first 
muskets. 


where the grave was. 


Among other persons, there was present 
avery old woman who was esteemed as a 
After a long and tedious 
ceremony, which I have not time to describe 
to you, with some pebbles, the pebbles were 
placed in a very regular manner in the head 
Then an orator made an ad- 
dress over the corpse; but I could not un- 
At every important word, 
the orator struck with a stick on the breast 
of the corpse; and when his speech was 
over, the stick was put in the coffin. A 
razor was then brought and placed between 
the clothes with which the body was covered, 
and then a sheep was killed, and the blood 
suffered to flow on the grave and corpse. 
Next some powder was burnt on the latter. 


sort of conjurer. 


of the coffin. 


derstand him. 


The grave was dug in a 
sort of house, covered with thatch, and en- 
Two com- 
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A sort of eulogy was now pronounced, 
which ended in a dirge. 

They then prepared a bow} of rice, in 
which they put some sweet oil, and placed 
it in the head of the coffin, as it was intended 
for the deceased. The lid was now put on, 
the coffin placed m the grave, and four men 
jumped on it, and with the aid of others 
began to cover it up with their hands. When 
the grave was filled up, the dancing round 
the grave commenced, of which I have 
shown you a picture. The music they 
danced to, was made by a kind of drum.— 
The strange scene was closed by firing five 
or six muskets, heavily loaded, over the 
grave; and placing a string along the whole 
length of it, to catch, as I understood them, 
any witches that should trouble the deceased ; 
for these poor people, like some other igno- 
rant persons, believe in witehcraft.—Ep. 





TO A BUTTERFLY IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Gay inmate of our studious room, 
All clad in nature’s brightest dies, 
Who with thy pinions tissued plume 
Art pleased to catch admiring eyes. 


See, evening’s breath is gathering bleak, 
And thou art trembling at its power ; 
And, faint and famished, fain would seek 

The essence from yon withering flower 


Go, hasten to thy seeret cell, 

And hide thee from the piercing blast, 
And let the honey-casket, well 

Supply thy fresh and free repast. 


Hast thou no home ?—Didst thou provide 
No shelter from the drenching rain? 

Hast thou no cheering store supplied 
From all the flowerets of the plain ? 


What wilt thou do when storms arise ? 
When all this fragrance fleets away ? 


Lo !—tHe last rose of summer dies, 
And on their stalks the plants decay. 


Poor insect !—shrinking from the storm ' 
Thy season of delight is past ; 

And soon thy gaily painted form, 
Shall stiffen on the blast. 


Companions dear !—whose joyous glance 
So fondly marks each brilliant hue, 

These gaudy wings, that frolic dance 
Bear wisdom’s warning voice to you:— 


Seek not to flutter, and to flaunt, 
While a few suns their courses roll.— 
But mindful of cold Winter’s want, 


Secure the sweetness of the soul. 
L. H. 8. 





FRAGMENTS OF LONG ISLAND HISTORY, 


In Hempstead, on Long Island, in the 
year 1650, if any person neglected to attend 
public worship on the Sabbath, without a 
reasonable excuse, he was fined for the first 
offence 5 guilders, or about 38 cents; for 
the second, 10 guilders; for the third 20. 
If the offence was repeated the fourth time, 
he was fined still more severely, as well as 
made subject to bodily punishment; or even 
to banishment from his country. 

The first church in Hempstead was built 
about 1650. As they had no bell, a person 
was employed to peat a drum, on Sunday, 
in its stead; who received a salary of 3 
shillings a year. 

A person was once fined ten shillings for 
carrying a bag of meal from Oyster bay ® 
Huntington, on Sunday. 

About the same time it was the lawof 
East Hampton, that if any person slandered 
another he should pay a fine of 5 pounds 
or $ 22.20.—What if such a law as the last 


was in force now ? Ep. 
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LESSON FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
ABOUT CHEMISTRY. 
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The Chemist’s Room or Laboratory. 


The second volume of Parley’s Magazine 
contained, as many of you will recollect, 
quite a number of little lessons on Chemis- 
try. We propose to give you a few from 
time to time, in the present volume. 

Chemistry is a very curious science. It 
teaches us among other things, how to take 
a substance which appears to be one solid 
mnass, of only one material, and separate it 
into two or more, which may both of them 
be entirely different from each other, and 
from what they were at first.—It also teaches 
us how to take two different substances and 
put them together so as to form something 
entirely different from either. 

I will give you one or two examples. 
Take a common red wafer, stick it on a pin, 
and set it on fire. Then hold it over a sheet 


of white paper, and let it burn. While it is 
burning, many little particles of lead, some 
of therm almost as large as the head of a very 
small pin and as round as shot, will fall upon 
the paper. But you could not have found 
any lead in the wafer before you burnt it ;— 
not a particle. A change, then, must have 
taken place, while the wafer was burning: 
and lead was formed by it; and the other 
substances, whatever they were, went off in 
gas and smoke. 

Again. Take a cent, which you know is 
copper, and pour on it a little oil of vitriol 
as they call it; that is sulphuric acid. The 
vitriol seems to attack and eat up the copper; 
and during the process,there is quite a boiling 
and foaming. When the vitriol has eat up 
(or dissolved rather,) the copper, if you set 
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it in the sun til) all the water in it has dried 
up (evaporated), what remains will be blue 
vitriol, You, have seen blue vitriol, I sup- 
pose. How ‘entirely different it is, both 
from the copper on which it was poured, 
and the oil of vitriol which was poured on it. 

The cut represents a room where the 
chemist performs a great many of his pro- 
cesses; and it is called a laboratory. You 
see a furnace and a fire, with a vessel over it, 
This is called a retort or crucible. It has, as 
you see, a long crooked neck. Some things 
which are heated in it pass through the crook- 
ed neck, into another vessel, called a receiver. 
‘The chemist has a bellows in his hand blow- 
ing the fire, and behind him is a young as- 
sistant, attending to another fire. Around 
the room you see many other instruments 
which chemists use, but about which I have 
not, at present, time to tell you. 

EpiTor. 





EATING WAFERS. 


Samuel has acquired the very foolish and 
very bad habit of eating wafers. Whenever 
he finds a small piece of red wafer, lying 
about his father’s desk, he eats it. This he 
has done for a year or two. 

I have said it isa foolish and bad practice, 
friend Samuel ; and I will give you the rea- 
sons. If you are hungry, why not eat a little 
bread? It is much better than a wafer. 
Must not a boy be foolish to eat the worse, 
when he can get the better? But it is a bad 
practice to be often eating things between 
our meals; even if they are not hurtful. 

Wafers, however, are huriful. A London 
paper says that a young man in that city 
was twice made very sick lately by wetting 
a great many wafers in his mouth to seal 


letters with. And I have no doubt that the 
story may be true. Red wafers sometimes 
contain lead, which is a slow but sure 
poison. You may detect it by burning them 
on the point of a pin, as Was mentioned in 
the last article—Ep. 





TALKING AGAINST PEOPLE. 
WHAT SOLOMON THE WISE MAN SAIL. 


In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin; but he that refraineth his lips is wise. 

The tale bearer revealeth secrets ; but he that 
is of a faithful spirit, concealeth the matter. 

The wicked is snared by the transgression of 
his lips. 

He that keepeth his mouth, keepeth life; 
but he that openeth wide his lips shall have 
destruction. 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is 
counted wise. 

The words of a tale bearer are as wounds. 

Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, 
keepeth his soul from troubles. 





THE TWO DOGS. 


Every one knows the history of the dog 
so well, and there are so many anecdotes 
told of him, that it will be hardly worth 
our while to say much about him here. For 
what could we say that would be new? 

We could, indeed, say that the picture on 
the opposite page is a beautiful one; but 
you will all know that, without my telling 
you of it. We might ask you, too, what the 
two dogs are represented as doing—what 
bird it is—what sort of vegetable or grasses 
appear in the back ground of the picture— 
and many other questions. But we leave 
you to think the matter over by yourselves, 
at your leisure, 
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THE VILLAGE OF AUBURN. 
Mr. Editor, 

I have seen, in your magazine, some very 
interesting accounts of cities and towns in 
which your subscribers live. I, too, am one 
of your subscribers and should like to tell 
you something about Auburn. 

AvBuRN is situated on both sides of the 
Owasco creek, which, about two miles south 
of the village, comes out of Owasco lake. It 
is a very pleasant place, and contains not far 
from 600 houses in all, with about 6,000 
inhabitants. Auburn has been settled about 
40 years. 

The great western turnpike, from Albany 
to Buffalo, passes through this village. We 
are just 169 miles west of Albany, and 334 
from Boston. A great many stages pass 
through the place, and the great Western 
canal is only a few miles north of it. 

A little south of the village is a place call- 
ed Fort-Hill. On this hill is an ancient 
mound, which appears, on the outside, like 
those in Ohio—so travellers say—but I do 
not know that any bones or bony matter has 
been found within. " 

Here too is the famous State prison, of 
which ‘your readers have probably often 
heard. Its buildings are very fine. They 
are 276 feet in front, and the wings extend 
back 242 feet. The whole buildings and 
prison yard are enclosed by a high wall, 500 
feet square. ‘The cost of the prison build- 
ings has been half a million of dollars.—The 
prison now contains about 700 prisoners, 29 
of whom are females, The prisoners do a 
great many sorts of work, but I have not 
room in this letter to tell you all about them. 

We have, in Auburn, 6 District schools, 2 
Infant schools, 3 Select schools, 15 Private 
schools, an Academy, and a Theological 


Seminary. The Theological Seminary has 


50 or 60 students, and a library of 4000 
volumes.—W e have also several newspapers. 
A Young Men’s Association was formed here 
last year, to which I belong; though I am 
much younger than the most of them. We 
have a reading room, and about 100 mem- 
bers. I ought to tell you, too, that a great 
many boys and girls in this village take and 
read your Magazine; but I do not kuow 
exactly how many. 

Besides the State Prison and Theological. 
Seminary, we have many other important 
buildings in Auburn. Among them are the 
Court-house, Jail, 2 Banks, 7 Churches, 8 
Hotels, a Museum, and 4 Printing offices. 

You will have some idea of the business 
done here when I tell you that we have, in 
Auburn, besides a large number of other 
shops, 24 dry goods stores, 29 groceries, 4 
druggists, 5 hard-ware stores, 6 milliners, 5 
dress makers, 5 tailors’ shops, 8 blacksmiths’ 
shops, 5 saddle and harness shops, 9 boot and 
shoe stores, 4 jewellers and silversmiths, 4 
cabinet makers’ shops, 3 hat stores, 3 fur- 
naces, 3 morocco factories, 3 book stores, 2 
binderies, 3 leather stores, 2 comb factories, 
2 portrait painters, and 2 carriage makers. 
Then we have 20 lawyers, 15 physicians, 
and J dentist. 

I have called Auburn a village; and it is 
so. But we hope, before long, to have it 
made a city Your friend, L. 5. 





HOW THEY CATCH MONKEYS 


There is a curious way of catching mob- 
keys, without hurting them much, except 
that it frightens them; though by the way 
that is bad enough, for who had not much 
rather be whipped stoutly, than be excessive- 
ly frightened ? 

The Eastern hunters, who know how ready 
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the monkeys are tu try to do every thing 
which they see men do, repair in a large 
company to some place in the woods which 
js frequented by these animals, carrying with 
them some very strong soap suds, and a 
great many pairs of little boots. When they 
yet to the spot where the little fellows are 
chattering, in great numbers among the 
trees, and watching them, they stop and go 
to washing their faces and drawing on their 
own boots. 

Atter putting on boots and washing faces 
a little while, they retire a short distance and 
hide themselves, leaving the soap suds and 
the little boots behind them. Down come 
the monkeys from the trees, and go to imi- 
tating them. They draw on the small boots, 
and wash their faces well in soap suds 
When they get fairly at it, and their eyes 
begin to smart, so that they can hardly see, 
out rush the hunters and pursue them. 
Blinded by the soap suds, and fettered by the 
boots, they are soon and easily taken. Eb. 


THREE GOOD MEN: 
A BIBLE STORY. 


King Nebuchadnezzar caused a great 
image of gold to be set up in a plain near 
Babylon, and commanded every body to fall 
down and worship it, as if it were a god; 
and most people did so. But Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego knew that it was 
very wrong to worship gods which could be 
made by men’s hands; and they would not 
bow down to it. This greatly enraged the 
king, and after heating a furnace seven times 
as hot as usual, he bound them, and cast them 
into it, intending to destroy them. 

But God miraculously kept the fire from 
injuring them. Not so much as the smell 
of fire, it is said, “passed on them;” and 
they walked about in the very midst of the 





A BIBLE STORY.— BEES. 








flames, no more injured than you would be 
in walking on the green grass, in the road 
or field—The king was astonished; and, 
convinced that their God was the true one, 
ordered all his people to worship bim.—Ep. 





SWARM OF BEES. 


\ 





Here is the picture of a swarm of bees, 
settling on a laburnum tree. Do you not 
recollect the story, in one of the magazines, 
of the man who would let a swarm of bees 
alight on his arm, or face? It is always 
pleasant to see these industrious little crea- 
tures; but I should not like to have them 
settle on my face. When I can find room 
to spare, I mean to tell you more about bees. 
In the meantime, however, you will find a 
good account of them in one of the volumes 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
called “Insect Miscellanies ;” and I recom- 
mend it to your perusal, Epiror. 
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THE HORNET’S NEST. 


There are several varieties of the hornet. 
Some build their nests in the hollows of 
trees , others under the eaves of barns and 
old buildings; and others hang them on the 
limbs of trees. 

The nest shown by the picture is not 
finished. It is represented in building. The 
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SCHOOL DIALOGUE. 


(From the Mount Hope Juvenile Gazette.) 
Edward and William. 

E. Don’t you wish, William, you had 
been with Captain Parry in his polar expe- 
ditions ? 

W. Why should I ? 

E. Because, you would have seen those 


structure is very beautiful. The material of roll Esquimaux dresses, of which we have 


which they make their nests is very much 
like that of which wasps make theirs. 

Some boys throw stones and clubs at these 
beautiful buildings, (cities rather, I should 
say, for they contain great numbers of in- 
habitants) whenever they can find them, and 
destroy them; and appear to take pleasure 
in it. How can they, when it is so cruel ? 
If the hornets come out and sting such boys, 
now and then, will any body pity them ? 

Here is the picture. Ep. 























He who serves God has a good master. 


pictures in a late number of “'The People’s 
Magazine.” 

W. If I had been, I should have giggled 
well, when the stolen wash-basin was found 
hid in the woman’s bladder-like trousers. 

E. Ishould’nt have giggled, but I should 
have let out a good broad laugh. 

W. These garments, Edward, look ugly 
to our eye, but they would have been very 
comfortable articles for us in the mercury 
congealing “weather we had a few weeks 
ago. 

E. Yes, indeed, they would. But I 
think, William, the Esquimaux ouglit to 
wear the fur side outward. 

W. Why? 

E. Because the white bear, you know, 
which we saw in the Zoological Institute 
last week, bad his fur outside, and a pretty 
good quantity too. Now nature, or the 
God of nature, put on Ais clothes, and my 
mother used to tell me—and [ don’t believe 
she would tell me any thing wrong—that 
what my Heavenly Father did, was done 
in the simplest and the very best way. It 
seems to me, that if the skin is warmest 
with the fur inside, then it follows, that the 
bear and buffalo have had their skins put 
on wrong side out, and I don’t believe they 
have. 

W. I have seen folks, here, wear the 
buffalo skin in the same way that the Ip 
dians do. 
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E. So have IJ, a hundred times, but I think 
they are all wrong, for uncle Ned and I tried 
it. One very cold day, we had to go to 
grandfather’s to dine. It was four miles. 
The wind whistled, and the snow flew mer- 
rily. Samson brought the horses to the 
door, harnessed to a fine new sleigh, in 
which was a large buffalo skin. We got 
into this jolly vehicle, and I said, “ Uncle, 
let’s wrap the buffalo’s coat around us in 
the same manner, as it once covered him.” 
Pshaw! said uncle, it won’t be half so warm. 
I think it will, said I. Well, said he, you 
may have your own way for once. Sam- 
son placed the skin around us close, with 
the fur outside. When we arrived at grand- 
father’s, we were not cold at all. “ Well, 
Edward,” said Uncle, “ you spoke true. The 
animal has his skin on right. We will al- 
ways wear it, when we want it, in the same 
manner.” 

W. We have talked long enough, Ed- 
ward, about skins. What say you of the 
Magazine? I am always glad to see a new 
number. ! 

E. So am I. I only wish we could 
make a better return for it. 





Smoxine Potato Sxins.—We doubt not, 
says the Juvenile Reformer, that the skin of 
the potato is far better than tobacco for smok- 
ing, and much less injurious as it will not 
occasion so great a waste of health and mo- 
ney. We advise all smokers to make the 
experiment, and if they will only make it 
fashionable to smoke potato skins, instead of 
tobacco, there will be a great change for the 
better in this important business; and in a 
short time some ingenious yankee will have a 
patent right for manufacturing the new article 
into cigars. Go ahead, ye great smokers, and 
the little ones will follow. 








SOMETHING FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 







FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 
LETTER FROM A GIRL, TEN YEABS OF AGE 

Mr. Eprror, Although I am but a little 
girl of ten years of age, yet I take the liberty 
to write to you. I take much pleasure in 
reading the stories, looking at the pictures, 
and learfling to sing the tunes in your Mag- 
azine. I have learned to play the tunes on 
the organ. I am very fond of music. I in- 
tend to learn to play all the tunes you publish 
in your Magazine. I think you are very kind 
to spend so much of your time in writing 
stories for children; and I hope we shall 
improve by them. 

I will give you a description of the place 
where I live: perhaps it will be interesting 
to some of your readers. Jamestown, Cha- 
tauque County, New York, is situated on the 
outlet of Chatauque Lake, about four miles 
below the fort. The village is on the declivi- 
ty of a hill descending towards the south. It 
has four churches; one Presbyterian, one 
Congregational, one Methodist, and one 
Baptist. It has one Academy, four school- 
houses, one Infant schoolhouse, one bank, 
four Lawyers’ offices, five physicians, two 
druggists’ shops, ten stores, two bookstores, 
one printing office, four taverns, three groce- 
ries, three tanneries, four shoe shops, two 
jewellers shops, four tailors shops, two wool- 
len factories, one sash factory, one pail fac- 
tory, one saw mill, where sixteen saws run, 
under one roof, day and night; one grist 
mill, one tallow chandler’s shop, one tin 
shop, one hatter’s shop, one furnace, one 
gun-smith’s sho o wagon shops, three 
cabinet shops, four blacksmiths’ shops, one 
chair factory, and two saddlers’ shops—Pop- 


ulation about 1500. 


Although Jamestown is quite a new place, 
a steamboat runs daily from this to Mayville, 
a distance of 22 miles. I have given you as 
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good a description of Jamestown as I am 
able ; and should it meet your approbation I 
should like to have you insert it in your 
Magazine. Your constant reader, 


M. A. F. 





WonvDeERsS oF A WATCH. 

The common watch, it is said, beats or 
ticks 17,160 times in an hour. ‘This is 
411,840 a day; and 150,424,560 a year; al- 
lowing the year to be 365 days, and 6 hours. 

Sometimes watches will run, with care, 
100 years; so I have heard people say. In 
that case it would last to beat 15,042,456,000 
times! Is it not surprising that it should 
not be beat to pieces in half that time ? 

The watch is made of hard metal. But I 
can tell you of a curious machine which is 
made of something not near so hard as steel 
or brass; it is not much harder than the 
flesh of your arm. Yet it will beat more 
than 5,000 times an hour; 120,000 times 
a day; and 43,830,000 times a year. It 
will sometimes—though not often — last 
100 years; and when it does, it beats 
4,383,000,000 times. 

One might think this last machine, soft as 
jt is, would wear out sooner than thie other, 
But it does not.—I will tell you one thing 
more. You have this little machine about 
you. You need not feel in your pocket, for 
it is not there. It is in your body—you can 
feel it beat; itis your HEART! EpviTor. 


— 


DEFINITION OF POLITENESS. 





“You are very polite, my dear,” Mrs. 
Pearson used to say to little Ann, every 
t.e she passed between the visiters and the 


fire: “ You are very polite, to run before the 
fire so often!” 


It happened that nothing had ever been 
said to Ann, about going between the fire 
and the visiters, except when they were 
actually present: and she scarcely knew 
whether her mother meant what she said, 
or exactly the contrary. However, she had 
heard polite, and going before the fire so often 
metioned together, that she thought they 
belonged together. 

One day the school teacher asked one 
of the older classes to define the word 
politeness. They tried, several of them, 
but did not succeed. Little Ann was sitting 
on a low bench, at the other end of the 
room; but her eye began to kindle. Miss 
“'Teachwell,” said she, “I can tell what po- 
liteness means.” 

“Can you my dear?” said’Miss T. « Well, 
what does it mean?” “It means,” said she, 
looking up with a great deal of self compla- 
cency, “to go before!” Ep. 





JuventLteE Cuarity—During a late fire 
in Hanover street in this city, nine poor 
children had their clothes burnt, and hardly 
escaped with their lives. A Juvenile Sew- 
ing Society, with the aid of contributions 
from benevolent ladies in the neighborhood, 
immediately furnished each of the poor little 
sufferers with two good suits of clothes. 





To AriTHMeETICIANS.—In 1831 there were 
in the whole of France, 25,000,000 horses; 
10,060,000 cattle ; 6,400,000 asses and mules; 
31,000,000 sheep; 4,000,000 hogs, and 
50,000,000 poultry.— Query.—At $ 50 each 
for the first class of these animals, $ 25 for the 
second, $ 20 for the third, $ 2 for the fourth, 
$ 3 for the fifth, and 25 cents for the sixth, 
how many dollars would they all come to? 
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Kind the spring appears, Softest smiles it wears ; 
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. On the lofty trees, Waving in the breeze. 
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Sister, on the ground How it fills the air 
Many flowers are found ; With its fragrance there! 
Yet we will be seeking, Lovely little flower, 
On the green bank sleeping, Bending to the shower, 
By the rivulet, May we learn of thee, 
Tender violet. Sweet humility. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINS. 


THE OSTRICH. 

















An Ostrich carrying a Negro 


This BIRD-CAMEL, as some have called it, 
inhabits the sandy deserts of Asia, and Africa. 


It is very large and strong, measuring three 


or four feet from the ground to the top of its 
back ; and as its neck is long, seven or eight 
feet 10 the top of its head. 

‘The ostrich does not fly. Its short wings 
could not support so heavy a body. Have 
you ever seen a partridge run along on the 
ground? If vou have, you may form some 
idea of the motions of the ostrich; but the 
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latter runs much the fastest. Its long and 
strong legs and the shape of its feet are such 
as to enable it to travel in the sands with 
great swiftness. "The fleetest horse cannot 
overtake an ostrich, though it may tre it 
out. 

The feathers of the wings and tail of the 
ostrich are considered very valuable, and are 
used in various ways for ornaments. So 
eager are the hunters to obtain them, that 
they will pursue a single osirich for a day 























or two before they succeed in tiring it out. 
When fairly starved out and exhausted, and 
it finds it impossible to escape, the poor bird 
tries to hide from the enemies it cannot 
avoid, by running into some thicket, or by 
burying its head in the sand. The bunters 
then rush on, and kill the bird with clubs, 
taking care not to get any blood on_ its 
feathers, 

How little do those who encourage this 
eruel sport by buying the feathers think how 
much suffering to a most noble bird, they are 
the means of procuring! Is it right to make 
war on the ostrich just for its feathers? It is 
true that the flesh, as well as the eggs of this 
bird is sometimes used for food; but this is 
not the main object, in taking it. 

I forgot to tell you that though the ostrich 
cannot fly, yet its wings are of service to it, 
in running, much in the same way as our 
arms are serviceable to us in walking; only 
that the flapping of its wings helps the os- 
trich along much more than the swinging of 
our arms does us. 

The ostrich lays ten or twelve eggs, and 
three, four, or five ostriches lay in the same 
nest. The nest is only a hole in the sand. 
The eggs are as large as a little child’s head. 
The old bird usually sits on her eggs, except 
in the heat of the day, when, for a little 
while, she sometimes abandons them. 

The sense of smell, in the ostrich, is so 
keen, that they can tell if any person touches 
one of their eggs, during their absence; and 
in such a case, they not only leave off laying 
any more in the nest, but actually break all 
they have laid, by trampling them in pieces 
with their strong feet. On this account the 
hunters are careful not to touch any of them 
with their hands; but they pull them out of 
the nest with a long hooked stick. A nest 
often contains 60 or 70 eggs, and one will 
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ofien make a meal for two or three persons, 
The ostrich isa very greedy bird. It will 
not only devour grass and grain, but some- 
times rags, leather, pieces of wood, and even 
iron and stone. 

Such is the great strength of these won- 
derful birds that when tained they have been 
made to carry a full grown negro on their 
back, with alwost as much apparent ease as 
a horse could have done.—Sce the engrav- 
ing on the preceding page. 

They are not only caught, by the hunters, 
in the manner already mentioned, but in 
South America by the lasso, though I have 
mentioned this fact in a late number. 

The notion that the ostrich forsakes her 
eggs wholly, and leaves them to be hatched 
by thé heat of the sun, and that she forsakes 
her young, too, after they are hatched, 
though once believed to be true, is contra- 
dicted by modern travellers ; and is proba- 
bly unfounded. Epiror. 


THE LAST WORDS OF CYRUS TO HIS 
CHILDREN. 


Think’st thou, that when I pass away, 
When this brief breath forsakes its clay, 
The tireless spirit shall decay ? 

My children,—no !—Can you behold 
The high soul in its cottage cold? 

Yet doubt ye, that it lives and moves, 
Feels, acts and suffers, joys and loves? 
Thus, when stern death the form shall blot, 
It lives,—though yo. perceive it not. 
—I trust, it then shall mark your ways 
Not with dim glance, or erring praise, 
Nor prize the deed with glory fraught, 
Unless it spring from upright thought. 
—So, be your motives pure and high, 
And dread in yonder glowing sky 


Your disembodied father’s eye. L. H.8 
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215 STORY OF THE MISER. 


UNCLE PHILIP’S STORY OF THE MISER. 
From the Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 

“Uncle Philip, you promised the day be- 
fore yesterday to tell us a story about a 
miser ; will you tell it now, if you please? ” 

“Yes, my children, I will. Sit down, and 
I will begin. 

“ As I was once travelling in the western 
part of the state of Pennsylvania, upon 
coming near a small town where I was to 
have procured my dinner, I noticed an im- 
mense crowd before me, just upon the edge 
of the village. No questions were necessary 
to enable me to discover what had brought 
these people together; for as I drew nearer, 
I saw a gallows rising in the midst of them. 
1 observed, also, standing beneath it, a young 
man, well dressed, whom I supposed to be 
about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, 
and for whose execution this gallows had 
been erected. I stopped, that I might make 
some inquiries into the history of this young 
man, and just at that moment he commenc- 
ed talking to the crowd; so I among the 
rest listened to all that he had to say.” 

“Uncle Philip, will you tell us what he 
said ?” 

“Yes, as well as I can remember, I will 
give you his own words:—‘I am,’ said he, 
‘the son of a rich man, and my father and 
mother are still living in the city of Bristol, 
where Iwasborn. My earliest recollections 
are those connected with the kindness of 
my parents.-——I was sent to school when 
quite young, and continued there nearly five 
years, but never liked it much. I was not 
fond of my books—I became lazy, and as 
many wicked boys were at the same school, 
who used very bad language, I soon learned 
to curse and toswear. My father soon found 
out how very wicked and how very lazy I 
bad become. He told me that swearing was 


not only unbecoming to a gentleman, but that 
it was great wickedness and sin towards 
God, for God had said “ Swear not at all.” 
He also told me never to be idle, but always 
to be employed honestly and industriously 
for idle people always get into trouble. [ 
can almost hear his words now as he spoke 
on the subject, “.4n idle mind is the devil’s 
workshop.” My mother also wept over my 
wickedness, and entreated me to forsake my 
bad habits. She told me, too, that I was a 
weak and sinful child, and that I, of myself, 
had not the power and strength to quit my 
wickedness, and that, therefore, I should 
pray to God to give me that strength, and toe 
make me better for the sake of his Son Jesus 
Christ. All this they both told me, for they 
are both pious and good people, and I wish 
that I had observed their instructions, and 
then I should not have been here to-day, a 
spectacle to this crowd. Indeed, they both 
did for ine what they could, and my earnest 
prayer now is that they may spend the re- 
mainder of their lives happily here, and 
when they die be happy hereafter. The 
laws of the country have condemned ‘me to 
die, and they are just, for ] deserve to suffer 
death. You all look upon me as a murdeter, 
and I know that your judgment is right; for 
I confess before you all that [ committed the 
murder with which I have been charged, 
and for which I am now about to die. I 
have sinned against the law of my country, 
and worse than ail, [ have transgressed the ~ 
laws of my Maker. But I humbly trust that 
I may be forgiven.’ ” 

“ Poor man, Uncle Philip!” 

“ Miserable, indeed, my children. For 8 
short time his voice faltered, and his words 
were uttered so indistinctly that he could not 
be understood. He then proceeded to tell 
us something more of his crime. He said 
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that he had known the man whom he mur- 
dered for a long time, aud knew also that he 
was avery rich man. An opportunity offer- 
ed when he thought that he might murder 
him, without being discovered.” 

“But for what, Uncle Philip ?” 

“ Listen to all that he said, and you will 
hear. That he murdered him only to obtain 
his money: that he had no dislike to the 
poor man, buf, on the contrary, as tar as he 
was acquainted with him, knew him to be 
a very good man; but he was anxious to get 
possession of his fortune. This was his only 
inducement for committing so horrible 
deed.” 

“ But, Uncle Philip, be was rich hitmselt.” 

“That is true, but still he wished for more. 
He said that he had money, but never sup- 
posed that he had enough. Frow some 
alinost unaccountable cause, he began to 
‘covet his neighbors goods’ more and more, 
although he was aware that lhe had enough 
for all the necessary purposes of life. *Sure- 
ly” said he ‘ Contentment is wealth indeed.’ 

“He then told us something yiore of his 
early life. He continued as a boy to neglect 
his books, and to swear, and soon became 
red of the advice of his father and the 
prayers of his mother. He wished to be- 
come a clerk in a counting-lhouse, but lis 
father was anxjous that he should rewain at 
school. At length he ran away from Bris- 
tol, went to Loudon, and there entered into 
the service of a rich merchaut, named Daniel 
Jones. Ile lived with him six years, and 
then lefi him and sailed for America. He 
talked to the crowd, my children, for more 
than an hour, but what I have related is the 
substance of his story. When he had finish- 
ed speaking, he ascended the plaiforin of the 
gallows and was inimediately executed.” 

“ Well, Uncle Philip, this was asad scene.” 


“Indeed it was. The crowd in a short 
time was scattered, and every man who had 
any feeling was returning to the village 
much affected with what he had seen and 
heard. Indeed, my children, I do not think 
that I have ever, before or since, seen so 
many sad-looking faces together.” 

“1 do not wonder at that, Uncle Philip.” 

“Among others who moved away from 
the spot with a sad countenance, was an old 
gray-headed tnan, who had been a close ob- 
server of all that had been said or done by 
the poor prisoner. He appeared to be in- 
terested mure thau most of the men who 
were there; and [ concluded that he perhaps 
knew something about the young man or his 
family, of which I knew nothing. So I 
spoke to him, and asked him if he knew the 
Laine of the young man who had just been 
executed ? 

“*Kuow hin?’ said the old man. ‘In- 
deed, | knew poor Tom Watson well, for I 
was acquainted with hin when he was in 
that same counting-house that he bas been 
speaking about. Poor fellow! little did I 
think, when I saw him passing my door 
every day when he was a cheerful and play- 
ful Jad, that this would be his end. But, 
perhaps, 1 ought not to wonder at bis fate. 
He said that his parents were both alive, and 
I cannot avoid thinking of the misery which 
his poor mether must feel when she hears 
that her child is dead—not only dead, but 
that he died on a gallows!” 

“] then asked him to tell nie something 
about the young man, for I felt interested in 
him very much. 

“<*T arrived in the village,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘ late last evening, and heard that 
aman named Thomas Watson was to be 
executed this morning. I was uncertain 
whether it was the same man that I knew 
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in England, and therefore I deteriyined to go 
to the place of execution. But there was no 
mistake in my supposing that it might be 
him, for I knew him as soon as | heard the 
first word that he uttered. His countenance, 
too, his size, and every uiing else served to 
convince me that it Was the same mun, and 
his story was in part exactly what | knew 
it to be.’ 

“¢Can you fell me any thing of his pa- 
rents ?’ said I. 

*¢* Not much more than he has already 
told you. -I have seen some of the letiers 
which his father wrote to him from Bristol, 
requesting him to come home; aud [ fre- 
quently entreated him to comply with bis 
father’s wishes. But bis answer always was 
that he never would go home again. 1 was 
particularly desirous that he should returu to 
his friends in Bristol, because | thought that 
his situation in London was as bac as it pos- 
sibly could be.” 

“Uncle Philip, will you let me interrupt 
you for one moment? Did this old man 
who was talking to you live in Loudon ?” 

“ Yes, his home had been in London.” 

“And now go on with the story, sir. 

“The old man continued to talk. ‘IT said, 
just a moment ago, that f little thought that 
poor~Tom Watson would have died ou a 
gallows. But, on reflection, | ought not to 
wonder ; for had you kuown him in the 
days of his childhood, you would not be 
surprised at his end this morning.’ 

“Will you explain what you mean, sir?” 
said [, 

“ The old man answered— Sir, if you had 
known Daniel Joues, you would understand 
me.’ He then went on to tell me all that he 
knew about Mr. Jones. 

“¢ Daniel Jones is now, and has been for 
the last thirty years, one of the richest mer- 
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DANILL JONES, THE MISER. 


chants in London. He is kuown there as 
the greatest miser in that city ; the greatest, 
in fact, that IT ever kuew anywhere. He 
was born rich, aud before Le was a man, a 
rich uncle of bis died, aud left bim all his 
fortune. When he became a man, be was 
not satisfied with all this wealth, but deter- 
So 
he conmeneed business in London, and 
made a great quantity of money. Every 
body who knew this man disliked him, for 
they said that he was wicked and mean, and 
that he cheated hovest people. But I my- 
self was not then acquainted with him. 
However, it was while be was engaged in 
business that Tom Watson came to London 


mined, if he could do so, to increase it. 


in distress, with a litthe money mm his pocket; 
and it so happened that he found employ- 
ment under this old miser. And the day; 
sir, in which he entered Daniel Jones’s ser- 
You 


heard the young man, a litthke while since, 


vice, was the worst day of his life. 


say “that he became, from some unae- 
countable cause, covetous of his neighbors 


goods.” But the cause is not unaccountable 
to me. TL know what it is, and where it 
began. He learned covetousness from his 
master. [It is not strange that a child should 


iinitate the old people who are near him— 
indeed, be must look to them for examples, 
and he onght to do so; and all I wish is, that 
old people would always set before young 
ones good examples. This boy continued 
with his master for some years, aud then 
thinking that he might do better for himself 
in another country, be sailed for Americe. 
What he has*done in this country I do not 
know, except that he has murdered a map, 
and been executed for it.’ 

*¢ And you think, then,’ said J, ‘that this 
old miser is to be blamed for the wickedness 
of the young man ?’ 
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«Surely, sir, I do, in a great degree ;’ 
said the old man. ‘You know the old say- 
ing, that * Example goes farther than pre- 
cept;” and in this case it was made true. 
The boy only did what most boys would 
have done under the same circumstances, 
His master would sometimes tell him not to 
covet his neighbor’s goods, but he coveted 
them himself every day of his life; and the 
boy knew that he did so—for the old miser 
was coustantly saying before him, “that he 
wished he had as much thoney as some 
rich neighbor had ; and that the poor people 
would not plague him and ask bim for 
money ; and that there was no such thing as 
comfort and happiness without money.” 

“+ All this he said, and a great deal more, 


before the boy ; and, besides this, his dress 


and fiis habits plainly showed that money 
was his God. And do you wonder, sir, that 
a child; with such a pattern before him, 
should have learned to covet what did not 
belong to him ; should have become a miser, 
and at length murdered a man to get posses- 
sion of his money? His master, too, I have 
heard, told him sometimes to ask tnore than 
the regular and proper prices from customers 
who came to the office to buy; and insisted 
upon it that this was honesty, because it was 
always honest to take the highest price you 
could get for any article. So you see the 
boy learned also to cheat a little. Was not 
this school a good one in which to teach a 
boy to become a miser?’ 
“{ told him that I thought it was. 
(To be concluded in another place.) 





Those who would be young when they 
are old, must be old when they are young. 
“They say,” or “T heard,” is half a lie. 
He that gives quickly, gives twice. 


A PUZZLE FOR OUR OLDEST READERS 


Our family is large, but not much more 
than one third as large as that of Jacob, 
when he went to live in Egypt. But like the 
family of that ancient patriarch, we often 
migrate to other countries. We do not keep 
together, whether at home or abroad ; we are 
scattered about in every direction,—at once 
masters, servants, and slaves to forty four 
millions of people. Not a book is printed 
without our aid; and what is stranger still, 
we are all found at the same time in every 
book in every library and country where the 
English language is spoken ; and on almost 
every page. Sometimes, though rarely, two 
of us stand side by side. It is still more rare 
for us all to appear together arranged in the 
same order. Nothing is more common with 
people than to place us in rows or platoons ; 
but whether in militia, army, or navy—for 
some of us are employed in all these—we 
are seldom arranged twice alike. Sometimes 
one of us stands first; sometimes another. 
Sometimes a row or platoon consists of only 
two or three of us; at others of many more; 
and occasionally of twelve, fifteen, or twen- 
ty—And strangest to relate of all, we can be 
so placed as to make out about 50,000 rows, 
no two of which will be exactly alike. Must 
we not then be a useful family ? Aud what, 
think you, is our family name ? 
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919 FRAGMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


" BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 





This is called the cabbage butterfly, I be- 
lieve, because it is produced by the change 
of a caterpillar which feeds on that plant. 
Butterflies, millers, &c. are produced, you 
know, by caterpillars, Strange that the 
latter, — ugly looking as they are — should 
‘turn inte beautiful buiterflies! But so it is. 
—The buttectly atter baving fHuttered about 
and enjoyed life a litte while, lays eggs, and 
dies ;—and from those eggs caterpillars are 
again hatehed ; to be changed again, after 
awhile, into other butterflies: aud so the 
wondertul work goes round. 





Here are some very beautiful moths. That 


at a, is of nearly the natural size, but the 
upper or largest one is greatly magnified. 
This moth may he seen at almost any time 
between March and October, on the win- 
dows and walls of rooms, and oftener still 
on tne leaves of honey-suckle.—It is called 
the twenty plume moth. ‘The other, at c, is 


called the white plume moth. 





WHAT FOOD MONKEYS EAT. 

Monkeys have teeth very much like men. 
They eat nuts and fruits. They seldom eat 
any flesh or fish, unless they are very hun- 
gry ; or unless they are trained toit. They 
can be trained to eat meat, (so I have been 
told,) as wellas children. 

Monkeys are not found in the United 
States, until they have been brought here, 
as prisoners. ‘Then, they do not thrive very 
well, unless great pains is taken with them: 
it is too cold for them. Monkeys are in- 
habitants of much warmer climates than 
ours, 

Do you know what countries abound in 
monkeys? 

Let me see if you can point them out on 
the map. 
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NESTS OF THE GOLD FINCH AND TURTLE DOVE 








221 DIALOGUE ABOUT BIRDS’ NESTS. 


GOLDFINCH, TURTLE DOVE, AND WREN. 


Witiiam. IT am never tired father, of 
seeing pictures of birds’ nests, 

Farner. Never, my son, is said to be a 
very long word ! 

W. I mean, father, that I never was tired 
of it. 

F. And you are never tired of robbing 
them, perhaps. 

W. Oh, sir, T do not rob birds’ nests. 

Fr. T am glad to hear that. Boys are 
sometimes addicted to the practice ; but it is 
foolish and cruel. 

W. There is one boy in this neighbor- 
hood, father, who robs nests,— Peter Sprague 
—but I do not know of another. 

I. Did you ever think how much hard 
labor it costs some birds, to build their 
nests ? 

W. Oh, yes sir; offen. 

KF. The nest of the Gotprincu—the first 
on the preceding page, is a very costly one. 
The groundwork is made of moss and grass, 
so curiously put together as not to have a 
single leaf of the moss or grass project, and 
lined or felted with wool, Sometimes—if 
they can get it—they use cotton, instead of 
wool, atthe bottom: and the down of the 
plant coltsfoot at the sides, near the top. Let 
me read vou a short story from Mr. Bolton, 
a naturalist. 

“On the 10th of May 1792, 1 observed a 
pair of goldfinches beginning to make their 
nest in my garden. They had formed the 
groundwork with moss, grass, &c. as usual ; 
but on my seattering small parcels of wool 
in different parts of the garden, they in a 
great measure left off the use of their own 
stuff, and employed the wool. Afterwards 
I gave them cotton; on which they  re- 
jected the wool, and used the cotton, The 
third day I supplied them with fine down, 


on which they forsook both the others, and 
finished their work with this last article.— 
The nest was completed in the space of 
three days.” 

W. You have not deseribed the eggs, 
father. They appear specked, in the picture. 

F. They are so. Their main color is 
white, gently tinged with blue; but they 
have spots on them of a dark purplish ap- 
pearance. 

W. The other nest is a beautiful one; 
what is that, father ? 

F. It is the rurTLE pove’s. 

W. Do they never lay but two eggs ? 

I’. [believe uot.—I am not quite certain, 
however. But at any rate, you will find an 
account of its nest, eggs, &c. in the second 
volume of Parley’s Magazine. 





W. What nest is this, father ? 

F. The may pBirp’s. 

W. I never heard of such a bird before. 
Will you deseribe it? 

Tam not able to deseribe it minutely. I 
only know that it is a species of wren; 
that it builds its nest in a sloping bank, or 
at the root of a bush or tree ; that it is built 
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of dried grass stems, intermixed with bits of 
moss, and sometimes of soft birch bark, and 
lined with soft feathers; and that the bird 
enters iis nest at the sma!! round hole which 
you see at the centre. 

But you will find a more particular ac- 
count of this bird in the Library of En- 
terta'ning Knowledge, in the volume on 
the Architecture of Birds;—to which I 
must, for the present, refer you. Eprror. 





THE SEASONS. 
EMMA. 
‘“* How pleasantly,” said Emma, 
‘“ The birds begin to sing ! 
Oh! best of all the seasons, 
I'm sure I love the Spring. 


The ice upon the river 
Has melted all away, 

And all the snow is gone, too, 
That on the mead ws lay. 


The air is soft and pleasant, 
And one may now go out, 
And in the new made gardens, 


Play merrily about. 


Oh! now for pleasant rambles! 
The morning walk or ride, 
To see the cattle grazing, 
And pretty lainbs, beside. 


The robins and the linnets 
Are hopping on each bough, 

And soon they will be singing 
In all our gardens now ! 


Ob! will it not be charming 
Once more to hear them sing ? 
Surely of all the seasons 
The pleasantest is Spring.” 


EDWARD. 


‘ Sister, there is no season 
Like summer time to me: 





FROM THE GOOD CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY. 
















Oh! were it always summer, 
How happy should I be! 


[ love among the meadows 
To see the flocks and herds; 
And in our woods and gardens 
To hear the song of birds. 


I love to tend the flowers, 
When gardens are in bloom : 
I love to see their colors, 
And smell their sweet perfume. 






‘Tis pleasant round the country 
To ramble far and wide, 
With little brother Francis 
Or Richard at my side. 







Then in such pleasant weather, 
Not even the poor and old, 

Though they have little clothing, 
Can suffer from the cold. 





















We then play through the meadows, 
Or bathé us in the sea: 

Oh! were it always summer 
How happy { should be!” 


FRANCIS. 
‘¢T like the autumn better, 
A great deal better, Ned ; 
I wish ‘twas a/ways autumn,” 
The little Francis said. 


‘For then we may with safety 
Out in the sunshine play ; 
"Tis not too warm for comfort 

At any time of day. 


Then all our farmers gather 
Their barley, wheat, and maize ; 
Then is the time of harvest :— 


Oh! they are happy days! 


Then, too, in every orchard, 
The fruits are ripe and sweet ; 

And even the poorest people 
Have some of it to eat. 
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*Tis pleasant in the autumn 
To waken with the light, 
And if fresh winds age blowing 

To fly my pretty kite. 


Then their hoops about the city 
The merry school boys drive : 
Oh! [ am still in autumn 
The happiest boy alive!” 


RICHARD. 
* Nay, brothers, merry winter,”’ 
Said Dick, “ my choice shall be ; 
Though lengthy be its evenings, 
They never weary me. 


I love old blustering winter, 
Though loud its winds may blow; 
I love to chat around the fire, 
Or frolic in the snow. 


Our nuts we crack so gaily, 
And pleasant stories tell, 

Or read aloud some pretty book :— 
Oh! I love winter well' 


Upon the ice, for pastime, 
Early we slide and late, 

For when the ponds are frozen 
How merrily we skate ! 


Sometimes we take a basket 
Of good things to the poor, 

Which is the greatest pleasure 
We have on earth, I’m sure. 


And then comes happy christmas ; 
I wish the day was nigh,— 

When almost all may have a feast, 
And every one a pie! 


Oh! give me merry winter, 


Though hail and snow come thick ; 


For winter, boys, say what you will, 
Is good enough for Dick!” 





Their Mother, who had listened 
To hear them chat awhile, 


LETTER FROM A VERY SMALL GIRL. 


As soon as Richard ended, 
Addressed them witha smile. 


‘ All seasons have their pleasure 
Winter, like all the rest ; 

And he, who is contented 
At all times, will be blessed. 


Yet, while you share the mercies 
Each changing season brings, 

Forget not Him who gives them, 
Our God,—the King of kings !”" 


ABOUT THE ODD PICTURE. 
LETTER FROM A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Mr. Editor, 

Although [am afraid IT shall not make a 
very good story, I will try to do my best, in 
finding out what this picture means in your 
pretty magazine, page 145. There appears 
to be a young man in prison, and his ouly 
companion, a monkey, lies dead before him, 
on the floor. At one side of him, it seenis 
as if there was a pile of apples, which 1 sup- 
pose he bad for his monkey, to eat; «¥1 he 
appears to be sitting on a chest, in which he 
may keep his clothes.—I should be giad to 
know if prisons are useful, and what they 
can be for ? P. A. C. 


Repty. Prisons might be made useful in 
shutting up bad men (who, if suffered to go 
at liberty would do a great deal of iniscliiet,) 
and reforming them. Do you ask what it 
is to reform them? It is to make good men 
of them, by teaching how to work, and 
read; and how to be good, and do good.— 
When people are shut up in prisons or 
dungeons and kept there, and no pains are 
taken to make them wiser and better—as 
sometimes happens—we are afraid, sure 
enough, that they are not very useful. 
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THE HAPPY DAYS 


It is probably known to some of our 
readers, that many good people in all parts 
of the world are looking forward to a time 
when every body will be a great deal better 
and happier than they are now. Thes 
happy days which are 
the MILLENNIUM. How soon, exactly, this 


expected are called 


millennium will begin, is doubtful: Some 
think it will be in a very few years; but 
Others think it will not begin in poi ee 
hundred years. 

When the millennium comes—if it comes 
at all,—there will be no more quarrelling 
and fighting in the world. ‘The bad will no 
longer oppress the good, just because they 
are the most powerful; nor will those who 
are violent, revengefial, furious, overbear 
or hurt, or destroy, those who are mild,and 
inoffensive. To represent this happy and 
peaceabie state of the world, the Scripture 
speaks of the wolf living peaceably with the 
lamb, and the lion with other animals, such 


as he had been accustomed to tear in pp NECeS 5 
and of a little child Jeading them about, as 
you would lead about your little dog. This, 
then, shows you what the picture means, 


But I should like to give you the preciss 
language of the Bible itself on this subject. 
You will find it in the eleventh chapter of 
Isaiah. Here are the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and uinth verses. 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together ; and a little chi/d shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
their young ones shall lie down together 
and the lion shall eat straw like the ox, 
The sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp; and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice’ den. ‘They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tains; for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

Do you not think that, at this rate, the 
inillennium will be a very happy time of it ? 
Should you like to live to see it? Perhaps 
you may. One thing at least you can do, 
to hasten forward these happy days: It is 
to live always just as God wishes to have 
you live.—Ep. 
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Summer Song.* 


Furnished for this work by Lowrxt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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2 3 
Come, come, come, Come, come, come. 
The summer now is here, The summer now is here, 
Come, cull the pretty posies, Come, ramble in the bushes, 
The violets and roses. And hear the pretty thrushes 
Come, come, come, Come, come, come, 
The summer now is here. The summer now is here. 
4 
Come, come, come, 
The summer now 1s here, 
Come out among the flowers, 
And make some pretty bowers. 
Come, come, come, 
The summer now is here. 


* The key of C will be better for boys—a third lower. 
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STEAMBOATS. 


The number of SreamBoats now run- 
ning on the various rivers, lakes, harbors, 
bays, and coasts of the United States, is very 
great, indeed. Wherever we go, especially 
in the neighborhood of any large town or 
city, if there is water enough to float them, 
there we find steamboats. Some run on 
rivers ; some go from one end of ove of the 
great lakes of the north and west to the 
other ; some traverse the coast of the Atlan- 
tic. making their frequent trips from New 
York to Charleston; from New York to 
New Haven, New London, Providence, and 
Boston ;—or from Boston to Portland, Ban- 
gor, &e. A great many steamboats, too, 
are used as mere ferry-boats to cross rivers 
and harbors, 

Though steamboats are far less nnmerous 
in New England than in the middle and 
Western states, yet we have many of them, 
even here. There are quite a number in 
Boston, Two run constantly every day be- 
tween Boston and Chelsea, two miles north 
of the city. They start at the same time 
from Chelsea and Boston, pass each other 
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opposite the Navy Yard in Charlestown, and 
reach opposite shores at nearly the same 
instant. So that travellers in either direc- 
tion need not wait many minutes for a boat, 
at any time of the day.—Another runs con- 
stantly between Boston and East Boston ;— 
the distance is about a mile.* Another runs 
several times a day to Hingham, ten or 
twelve miles. Another goes daily to Nahant. 
Marblehead, and Beverly. Others occasion 

ally go to some of the other islands, Bu 

the great multitude of bridges about the city 
of Boston renders these boats less useful as 
ferry-boats than they are in New York. , 

I do not mean,—certainly not at the 
present time—to go into a particular account 
of the structure of steatnboats. Many of 
my readers have seen them. Those who 
have not, may get a tolerable idea of their 
shape, by the engraving at the head of this 
article. 

It is only thirty-two years—woukl you 


* I mean shortly to give you an account of a visit, 
in the steamboat to East Boston. It isa new but 
a very interesting part of our city. 
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STEAMBOATS.—KILLING BIRDS. 


believe it?—since the first steamboat was 
suceessfully set in motion. ‘The experiment 
was made at Paris, on the river Seine, by 
Mr. Robert Fulton, an American. Steam- 
boats had, indeed, been built before that time, 
—one on the Hudson River, by Chancellor 
Livingston, thirty-eight years ago,—but they 
could not get them into operation. The first 
steainboat went into operation in the United 
States, only twenty-eight years ago, that is, 
in the summer of 1807. It ran on the Hud- 
son River. They were introduced into 
Great Britain in 1812. 

At first the progress of these boats was 
slow ; not more than five miles an hour, at 
the most. They have since that time attain- 


ed a speed of from 13 to 15 miles an hour, 
in this country; though it is said that the 
-swiftest in Europe do not exceed nine or ten 
miles. 

Though it is only twenty-eight years since 


the first steamboat navigated our American 
waters, we have now a great many hundreds 
of them in operation. On the Mississippi 
alore, no less than 200 are now running, 
of which about 140 were built at only 
two places, Cincinnati and Pittsburg. — The 
whole number of boats which had been built 
upon the western waters, as long ago as 
1830, was at least 350. Sixty-three had 
been worn out, 36 lost by means of snags in 
the rivers, 14 burnt, and 37 lost by other 
accidents. 

The vast amount of business done in 
steamboats on these western waters greatly 
surprises our eastern people, when they go 
there. It is impossible to give any thing 
like an accurate idea of it by mere descrip- 
tion. Perhaps you can guess a little what it 
needs to be to make it profitable, when you 
are told that the whole yearly expenses of 
keeping their 200 steamboats running, is 
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estimated at about two and a half millions of 
dollars. 

There have been many explosions of the 
boilers of these boats, since they began to 
run; but I think there are fewer now, in 
proportion to the number of boats employ- 
ed, than there were two years ago. 

The number of persons killed by these 
explosions amounted several years ago to 
from 300 to 400.—I have travelled im these 
boats, when compelled to proceed with great 
rapidity: but IT never liked them. They 
are so hot, in warm weather, and so liable 
to accident, that I very much prefer other 
mode8 of travelling, whenever circumstances 
will permit. Epiror. 


KILLING BIRDS. 

The canker worms, in many places of 
this neighborhood, have nearly destroyed the 
young apples. ‘They first eat the leaves, till 
the tree looks as dry as if it were burnt over; 
and then, whether they eat the apples them- 
selves or not, the fruit is not apt to come to 
maturity. 

Now why are the canker worms more nu- 
merous and troublesome than they formerly 
were? Qne writer thinks that it is in part 
owing to the fact that we kill and frighten 
away the birds more than formerly ; and that 
if the birds were let alone, they would eat 
up the canker worms, so that they would do 
little, if any mischief. ‘There may be more 
truth in this notion than those lazy or wick- 
ed men and boys that shoot birds and rob 
their nests are willing to admit. 

Query. If birds, placed one on each four 
acres contained in ten miles square, were to 
go to work and destroy 100 canker worms 
a day, how many canker worms would thus 
be destroyed in a month ? Ep 
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The Robin’s Nest. 


Here is a very beautiful engraving of the 
Robin’s Nest; but the engraver has made 
one mistake. Do you know what it is? 
I will tell you, then. He has represented 
the eggs as being speckled, which is not 
correct, for they are wholly blue. Except 
this mistake, the cut is, as I said before, very 
fine, indeed. 

Iu a little book, called “Fabulous His- 
tories,” written by Mrs. Trimmer, is an 
amusing history of some young robin red- 
breasts. Among the rest, there is an ac- 
count of the fright into which they were 
thrown, when they first saw a human being. 
When T first read it, though I was quite 
young, it made a very deep impression on my 
mind ;—an impression which I have not lost 
to this day. It showed me, in the most 
effectual manner, how much pain boys may 


occasion to young birds and other animals, 
just to gratify an idle curiosity. Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s story nobody supposes to be true. 
No birds could ever talk with their mother. 
The names, too, are all made up for the 
occasion. Butthe moral is excellent; and 
now you shall have the story, just as Mrs. T 
has told it. Ep. 


THE YOUNG ROBINS AND THE MONSTER. 


When the mother approached the nest, 
(having been absent for some time) she was 
surprised at not hearing, as usual, the chirp- 
ing of her young ones; and what was her 
astonishment at seeing them all crowded 
together trembling with apprehension! — 
What is the matter, my nestlings, said she, 
that T find you in this terror ? 

Oh, my dear mother! cried Robin, whe 





























MRS. TRIMMER’'S 





first ventured to raise up his head, is it you? 
Pecksy then revived, and entreated her 
mother to come into the nest, which she did 
without delay, and the little tremblers crept 
under her wings, endeavoring to conceal 
themselves in this happy retreat. 

What has terrified you in this manner ? 
said she. Oh! I do not know, replied 
Dicky, but we have seen such a monsteras I 
never belield before. A monster, my dear! 
pray describe it. I cannot, said Dicky; it 
was too frightful to be described. Frightful, 
indeed, cried Robin; but I bad a full view 
of it, and will give the best description I can, 

We were all sitting peaceably in the nest, 
and very happy together ; Dicky and I were 
trying to sing, when suddenly we heard a 
noise against the wall, and presently a great 
round red face appeared before the nest, 
with a pair of enormous staring eyes, a very 
large beak, and below that a wide mouth 
with two rows of bones that looked as if 
they could grind us all to pieces in an instant. 
About the top of this round face, and down 
the sides, hung something black, but not like 
feathers. When the two staring eyes had 
looked at us for some time, the whole thing 


* disappeared. I cannot at all conceive from 


STORY OF THE ROBINS. 


The Young Birds frightened at the Monster. 


your description, Robin, what this thing 
could be, said the mother, but perhaps it 
may come again. 

Oh! I hope not, cried Flapsy ; I shall die 
with fear if it does. Why, so, my love? 
said her mother, has it done you any harm? 
I cannot say it has, replied Flapsy. Well 
then, you do very wrong, my dear, in giving 
way to such apprehensions. You must 
strive to get the better of this fearful disposi- 
tion. When you go abroad in the world you 
will see many strange objects; and if you 
are terrified at every appearance which you 
cannot account for, you will live a most un- 
happy life. Endeavor to be good, and then 
you need not fear any thing. But here 
comes your father, perhaps he will be able 
to explain the appearance which has s0 
alarmed you to day. 

As soon as the father had given the worm 
to Robin, he was preparing to depart for 
another, but, to his surprise, all the rest of 
the nestlings begged him to stay, declaring 
they had rather go without their meal, on 
condition he would but remain at home and 
take care of them. Stay at home and take 
care of you! said he. Why is that more ne- 
cessary now than usual? The mother then 
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related the strange occurrence that had 
occasioned this request. Nonseuse! said 
he; a monster! great eyes! large mouth! 
long beak! I don’t understand such stuff. 
Besides, as it did them no harm, why are 
they to be in such terror now it is gone ? 
Don’t be angry, dear father, said Pecksy, for 
it was very frightful indeed. Well, said he, 
I will fly all round the orchard, and perbaps 
I may meet this monster. Oh! It will eat 
youup! it will eat you up! said Flapsy. 
Never fear, said he ; and away he flew. 

The mother then again attempted to calm 
them, but all in vain; their fears were now 
redoubled for their father’s safety: however, 
to their great joy, he soon returned. Well, 
said he, | have seen this monster. The little 
ones then clung to their mother, fearing the 
dreadful creature was just at hand. 

What, afraid again! cried he; a parcel of 
stout hearts [ have in my nest, truly! Why, 
when you fly about in the world, you will 
in all probability see hundreds of such mon- 
sters (as you call them.) unless you choose 
to confine yourselves to a retired life: nay, 
even in woods and groves you will be liable 
to meet some of them, and those of the most 
mischievous kind. 

I begin to comprehend, said the mother, 
that these dear nestlings have seen the face 
ofa man. Even so, replied her mate ; it is 
aman, no other than our friend the gardener, 
who has so alarmed them. 

A man! cried Dicky: was that frightful 
thing a man? Nothing more, I assure you, 
answered his father, and a good man too, I 
have reason to believe; for he is very care- 
ful not to frighten your mother and me when 
we are pieking up worms, and has frequent- 
ly thrown crumbs to us when he was eating 
his break fast. 


And does he live in this garden? said 


FLOATING BRIDGE IN LYNN. 


Flapsy. He works here very often, replied 
her father, but is frequently absent. O then, 
cried she, pray take us abroad when he is 
away, for indeed I cannot bear to see him. 
You are a little simpleton, said the father ; 
and if you do not endeavor to get more 
resolution, I will leave you in the nest by 
yourself, when I am teaching your brothers 
and sister to fly and peck ; and what will you 
do then? for you must not expect we shall 
<o from them to bring you food. Flapsy, 
fearful that ber father would be quite angry, 
promised to follow his directions in every 
respect; aud the rest, animated by his diss 
course, began to recover their spirits. 


FLOATING BRIDGE, 

In the north part of the town of Lynn, on 
the great road from Boston to Salem is a 
bridge across a small lake or pond, Be is 

, like 
other bridges, but is laid on the top of the 
water, and has no other support. When 
the water rises aud falls —which it seldom 


built of timber, and covered with plan 


does, except a very litthe—the bridge rises 
and falls with it. It is about two rods wide 
and thirty rods long. It is not so firm, of 
course, as other bridges, for it yields and 
shakes a little with loaded carriages on it; 
but it is perfectly safe. On the whole it is 
an excellent bridge for a lake, but would not 
answer very well for a river. LD. 





ARITHMETIC. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, and 
upon an average 40 miles wide, and 500 feet 
deep. I wish some young arithmetician 
would tell me how many pipes of water 
Lake Ontario contains—the gallon being 
estimated according to what is called beer 
measure ; that is, at 282 cubic inches. Ep. 
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THE CAYENNE WASP, 
OR CARD MAKER. 































































































The wasp is often said to be a paper- 
maker, because the material of his nest con- 
stitutes a very perfect sort of common paper. 
But travellers say that he is not ouly a com- 
mon paper maker, but a card maker; aud 
all agree in saying that the card with which 
the Cayenne* wasp forms the outside of his 
house is so smooth, so strong, so uniform in 
its texture, and so white,t that the most 
skilful manufacturer might be proud of the 
work. 

The nest of the card making wasp is 
impervious to water. It hangs upon the 
branch of a tree, as represented in the en- 





* Cayenne is a country of South Ainerica. 
+ The ecards here referred to are thick cards of 
paper, used for various purposes. 


THE WASP, A CARD MAKER.— THE MISER. 
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graving ; and those rain drops which pene- 
trate through the leaves of the tree, never 
rest upon its polished surface. The wasp 
enters at a small hole in its funnel shaped 
bottom. 

In the engraving a part of the card which 
covers the nest has been removed, in order 
to show the curious structure of the cells 
within. 


REST OF THE STORY ABOUT THE MISER. 

[We left off in the middle of the story of 
the miser, at page 212. Unele Philip went 
on with his story as follows. ] 

“The old man then spoke again. ‘ Daniel 
Jones’s dress, sir, was always like that of a 
ragged beggar. Every thing that was near 
him was uncomfortable. Even his dumb 
animals suffered ; for his old horse was only 
allowed shoes for his fore feet, because those 
on his hind feet were thought an unnecessa- 
ryexpense, | will tell you, sir, some stories, 
to convince you that what I say of gid Mr. 
Jones is true; for [ would not have you 
suppose that my description is not accurate, 

“1 told him te go on, 

“¢'The old tiser, sir, was formerly, and is 
now, I suppose, very fond of taking snuff. 
He thought it, however, extravagant; and 
would not buy it, though he carried a snuff- 
box. He would ask of every man whom he 
met to give him a pinch of snuff; and in 
that way in the course of a month he would 
fill his box, aud with this snuff he would 
buy a farthing candle to go to bed by at 
night; for he would not allow it to be light- 
ed except at bedtime. 

“¢He very seldoin washed his face or his 
hands, and when he did wash them, he 
would dry them in the sun ; for fle thought 
that it was too expensive to buy towels, and 
to pay for them when they were washed 
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clean. These stories appear strange, per- 
haps, but they are nevertheless true. 

«¢] will tell you what I myself saw him 
do on one occasion. It was on a warm 
morning, in the month of July, that I once 
met him. It was near the Royal Exchange, 
in London. As he walked on, a gentleman 
who noticed his ragged and filthy appear- 
ance supposed him to be a beggar; and as 
he passed him, he kindly slipped a penny 
into his hand. Mr. Jones received it ap- 
parently with surprise, but at any rate he 
pocketed the penny. I afterward learned, 
sir, that at that very moment he had two 
thousand pounds, which he was anxious to 
Joan upon interest.’ 

“+Can it be possible, said I, ‘that any 
man is so mean; so perfectly in love with 
money ?’ 

“The old man said, that he had witnessed 
it himself, and so he knew it to be a fact. 
He said, too, that he had heard many things 
about him, if possible, meaner than this. By 
this time, however, we arrived at the village 
tavern, and he was interrupted by the crowd 
of men. Dinner was prepared for us, and 
after that, I left him, and started on my 
journey. As [ shook hands with him, I 
remember his parting words — ‘ Example,’ 
said he, ‘is better than precept, always.’ ” 

“Ts that all, Uncle Philip ?” 

“Yes, my children ; and T wish to know 
what you think of this story ?” 

“1 think, sir, that Mr. Jones was a very 
wicked man.” 

“ And I think, Uncle Philip, that if Tom 
Watson had never lived with him, he would 
never have been hanged.” 

“TI think so, too; and the story means 
this: that people learn to be wicked some- 
times by having bad examples before them. 
The oldest of you, then, my dear children, 


STORY OF THE MISER. 





must remember that you, perhaps, have 
younger brothers and sisters who may he- 
come wicked by following your examples; 
for if you are wicked, they will very soon 
learn wickedness also. And those children 
who have no brothers or sisters must bear in 
mind, that other children, who sometimes 
are at play with them, may be made wicked 
by them. And remember, always, that we 
have enough to answer for, if we sink our 
own souls into ruin. But how wretched 
must that creature be who, not satisfied with 
ruining his own soul, must answer also for 
the souls of others that he has misled. And 
think, too, how people are deceived by vice. 
When they once begin to practice it in small 
things, how little do they know where it will 
end! Vice grows from little things to larger 
ones, and from larger ones to great ones 
always. No man ever became a murderer 
at once ; and Tom Watson, when he prac- 
tised disobedience to his parents, little 
thought that he would end his life upon a 
gallows; and perhaps Mr. Jones, if he 
thought at all, little supposed that his exam- 
ple was ruining the little boy who was near 
him. 

“But do you think that old Daniel Jones 
should bear all the blame for this young 
man’s wickedness? Was not Tom Watson 
wicked hefore he ever saw Mr. Jones ? ” 

“Oh yes, Uncle Philip, he was disobedi- 
ent to his parents.” 

“Yes; and a disobedient child is always 
punished by God—for God has said, ‘ Honor 
thy father and thy mother” Go home now, 
my children, and remember the story of 
poor Tom Watson, when Uncle Philip’s 
head is laid low in the ground.” 





He that will steal an egg, will steal an ox. 
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THE LEARNED PIG, OF LONDON. 
BY MRS. 

Harriet. Pray, mother, what did the 
Learned Pig, which you heard of in Lon- 
don, do? : 

Moruer. ‘Two alphabets of large letters, 
on card paper were placed on the floor, in 
the first place. ‘Then, one of the company 
was requested to mention some word which 
he wished the pig to spell. This word the 
keeper repeated to the pig, who picked out, 
one after another, with his snout, every 
letter, and collected thetn together till the 
word was completed. 

He was then desired to tell the hour of 
the day; and so one of the company held 
a watch to him. This he seemed to examine 
with his little cunning eye, very attentively ; 
and having done so, he picked out the 
figures for the hours and minutes of the 
day.—I was also informed that he perform- 
ed a great many other tricks. 

For my own part, though [ was in Lon- 
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animal, though we may be able to improve 
that nature, in a certain degree; or at least 
to call forth to view powers which would 
otherwise be hidden from us. 

As far as this can be done, consistently 
with our bigher obligations, it may be an 
agreeable amusement, but will never answer 
any important purpose to mankind; and | 
must advise you, Harriet, never to give 
countenance to those people who show what 
they call learned animals ; for you may be 
certain that they practice great barbarities 
upon thei, of which starving them nearly 
to death is, most probably, among the num- 
ber. Besides this, you may, with the money 
such a sight would cost you, procure for 
yourself'a rational amusement, or even re- 
lieve some wretched creature from extreme 


distress. 





SHERE SHAH, A HINDOO EMPEROR. 
Suere Svan, was an Afghan prince, who 
rendered himself very famous by lis military 
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exploits, and at length became the emperor 
of Hindostan. He did not reign long, how- 
ever; for about five years after he was pro- 


don at the time he was shown, and heard 
continually about this wonderful pig, T never 
went to see him. Lam fally persuaded that 
great cruelty must have been used in teach- 
ing him things so foreign to his nature; and 
therefore would not give any encouragement 
to such a scheme. 

Harriet. Do you think, mother, that 
the pig knew the letters, and could really 
spell words ? 

Moruer. I dothink it possible, my dear, 
that the pig might be taught to know the 
letters at sight, one from the other; and 
that his keeper had some private sign, by 
which he directed him to each that was 
wanted. But that he had an idea of spelling, 
[ can never believe ; nor are animals capable 
of attaining hunian sciences, because for 
these, human faculties are requisite ; and no 
art of man can change the nature of any 
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claimed emperor, while he was besieging a 
strong fort, he was killed by the bursting of 
a shell, and his body deposited in a large 
mausoleum—the picture of which you see 
on the following page. 

The base of the mausoleum is a large 
square, with two towers at each corner. 
The building itself is octagonal (eight sided.) 
The inside is plain, but gloomy in its appear- 
ance. The remains of Shere Shah, with 
those of several members of his family, are 
deposited in the lower story. 

The emperor’s name was at first nothing 
but San. He tock the name of Shere, 
because he killed a large lion with a single 
blow of his sabre: Shere, in their language, 
meaning lion. 
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PICTURE OF A MAUSOLEUM. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. —A FICTION. 


WILLIAM AND HIS BROTHER. 

“Come, William, it is time for you to go 
to bed;” said Mrs. L. to her son, a 
beautiful boy about three years of age. As 
she spoke, she carefully placed her sick babe, 
which she had been anxiously watehing for 
some time, in the arms of her sister. Wil- 
liam immediately left his playthings, for he 
was a very obedient little boy, and climbed 
into his mother’s lap. He looked earnestly 
in her face for a moment, and then said— 

“ Mother, why don’t you play with me, as 
you did last night? Are you sick mother ?” 

“No, my child; [ aim pretty well, but I 
feel sad to night.” 

“ What for, mother? William has been a 
good boy to day.” 

His mother stooped, and kissed his round, 
rosy cheek, saying— 

“Yes, my son, you have been a very good 
boy; and you feel happy for it, [I trust: 


don’t you, William?” said she, as she saw 
he hesitated. 

“Yes, mother, if you will play with me, 
and tell ine a stury.” 

“T cannot stop to play with you to night, 


because your brother is so sick. I cannot 
leave him.” 

“ Poor little brother! Sick ? Won’t he be 
well to-morrow ?” said he anxiously, 

“No, William; Lam afraid he will never 
get well again.” 

“Will he die, mother?” asked William; 
and the tears came into his bright, blue eves. 

“T am afraid be will, my love: but I do 
not know certainly ; noone knows but God.” 

“JT guess he wou’t die. I will give him 
some of my bread and milk; and he shall 
ride in my carriage ; shan’t he mother ?” 

“That would not save him, my son; he 
is too sick to ride: nothing can save hit, 
unless God pleases to make him well.” 
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“And will God let him die2 You said he 
was very good, mother; I should not think 
that if he was good, he would make the 
baby sick, and let it die. I sha’nt have any 
brother to play with then ;”—and the poor ° 
little fellow sobbed aloud. 

“Come, my son, don’t you wish to say 
your prayers?” said his mother: wishing 
to turn his mind from this sad subject, and 
comfort him by prayer. 

* Yes, mother, and sing too.” 

“[ have not time, to sing with you to 
night. IT will hear you say the prayer, I have 
been teaching you, and then you may go to 
sleep.” 

William repeated the prayer after his 
mother: and as it was composed in sim. 
ple language, he understood, and felt its 
power. After she had kissed him, and bade 
him a kind good night, she went to watch 
over her babe. William lay awake, some 
time, thinking why God should make his 
dear little brother sick, if he was so great 
and good. Atlength he thought of the little 
hymn, his mother had so often sung with 
him: beginning with, 

*€ God made the sky, that looks so blue; 

God made the grass, so green ; 

God made the flowers, that smell so sweet; 

In pretty colors seen: ” 
and he began to feel, that He must be a good 
Being, who had made so many beautiful 
things, for us to enjoy. He thougiit long 
about it; and prayed in his own heart, to 
his Father in heaven, to make the baby well. 

Prayer, is a balin to the wounded spirit; 
a sweet comforter, to the afflicted heart: 
and though William was too young to 
comprehend fully its nature; yet he felt its 
holy influence, and soon fell into a sweet 
sleep, which lasted till he was awaked by 
his mother, 
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“Come, William, the birds are all up 
before you, this morning; and the sun is 
shining very brightly. If you will jump up 
quick, I shall have a little time to talk, 
while I am dressing you.” 

“Is brother sick now 2” he asked; as he 
sat up in bed, trying to get wide awake. 

“He is much better, and I hope now that 
he will get well,” she answered, as she took 
him in her lap, and began to dress him. 
“Do you know, my dear, who it is that has 
made lim so much better?” 

“'The doctor, [ suppose: was’nt it, mother ?” 

“ He gave him medicine; but who made 
the medicine, and taught the doctor how 
touse it? and—” 

“ And God made the doctor, too, mother :” 
said William, interrupting her. 

“Yes, and God made him to study, and 
find out the uses of medicine; but if God 
had pleased that your brother should die, 
could the doctor have made hit well?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Then who ought we to love most? And 
who should we thank first?” 

“God, I suppose, mother.” 

* And now I wish to hear you say your 
prayers, and T want you tothink how good 
our Heavenly Father is to us. He bas taken 
care of you, while you were sound asleep, 
and made you wake again this morning, a 
happy boy. He has taken care, too, of the 
birds: and they are singing so sweetly this 
morning, it seems as if they, too, were thank- 
ing him for his goodness—and he has made 
your dear lite brother so much better that 
now he js in a sweet sleep, which T think 
will do him much good. Dow’t you love 
him dearly, my son, for all this goodness ?” 

“Oh yes, mother:” said he; and as he 
looked steadily in his mother’s face, his 
bright eyes kindled, and he let fall a tear. 


HIS BROTHER. 


“Think, then, while you are praying to 
him, what a good Being he is: and that the 
best way of showing your love to him, is, 
by being a good boy.” 

William knelt by his mother’s side, and 
repeated the few simple words she had 
taught him, with deep feeling. When he 
had done, he said ; 

“Mother, can’t you tell me more about 
God ?” 

“J want to tell youa story, my love, that 
you may understand that if the baby had 
Per- 
haps I shall not have time to finish it, for 
your brother may wake up; and then I 
must go and take care of him.” 

“Do tell me a story, mother:” and he 
put his cheek against his mother’s, and his 
head upon her shoulder, and looked up in 
her face with sparkling eyes. 

“ A lady once had a little baby, very sick 
indeed. He suffered a great deal of pain, 
and at last died. Now don’t you think that 
God was very good, to relieve the pain of 
this little infant, by taking it to himself, to 
live always in Heaven? ” 

“Yes, mother;” said the little boy; “ but 
he could have made him well, and then his 
mother would have been glad.” 

“Certainly he could; but I have not 
finished my story. This lady was so very 
fond of her babe, that she began to forget 
God ; and her love for him lessened. But 
when her child died, her thoughts followed 
him to heaven, where ‘she believed he 
was: and that made her think more of her 
Heavenly Father, and love him _ better. 
Soon after, God gave her another son; but 
she was careful not to let her love for him 
make her forget to love God. That little 
boy is now three years old.” 

“ Then it is a true story.” 


died, God would have been good still. 
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“Yes, it is true: and I have something 
else to tell you. That little boy has now a 
brother very sick ; but as he is a great deal 
better, it is hoped that he will get well.” 

“Tknow; it is J:” said William, laughing. 

“Yes, William; it ts you: and, by and 


and began to rub against his chair, forwsome 
of his breakfast. 

When he had finished, he was very im- 
patient to take his promised walk. His 
father told him that he must wait patiently, 
till he was ready. William was quite still, 
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by, I will tell you more about your dead 
brother. And now we will go, and get 
some breakfast: for I think your father 
must be waiting.” 

William jumped down from his mother’s 
lap, and putting his hand in hers, they went 
down stairs. 

The baby was lying in the cradle, fast 
asleep: and its father was watching beside 
it, “Good morning, my son:” said he, 
softly, as they entered the room. “ Are you 
pretty well this morning? Breakfast has 
been some time waiting for you.” As 
he spoke, he took him on his knee, and 
kissed him affectionately. William put his 
arms around his father’s neck, and said ; 


“T am going to be a good boy to day, 
father.” 


“Tam very glad to hear it, William: be 
very careful, and don’t forget your promise, 
T hope your mother will have a good story 
to tell me about you, to night. After break- 
fast, you shall go and take a walk with me. 
But come, we must go and get some break- 
fast, now.” 

William took his father’s hand, and walk- 
ed softly out of the room where the baby 
was sick: for he was very thoughtful, and he 
knew that a noise might wake him. But as 
soon as |is father opened the parlor door, 
he let go his hand, and ran round the room, 
laughing and talking as fast as he could talk. 
—His aunt, who had been waiting for them, 
lifted him into his chair, and gave him his 
bow] of nice bread and milk. While he 
was eating it, his kitten came into the room, 


till he saw his father rise from the table, 
Then he said; “May I go to walk now? 
Will you go now, father ?” 

“No, my son; [ am not ready yet. You 
may go and feed your pussy, tll I call you: 
see how hungry she is.” 

“O, well:” said William, as he bounded 
out of the room, calling * Puss, Puss.” He 
soon came back, saying ; 

“QO, aunt! you don’t Know how funny she 
eats her breakfast.” 

By and by, his father came into the 
room. William ran for his cap, and said; 

“ Now, father; will you go?” 

“No, my son: I told you T would call 
you, when [ was ready. I wish to see the 
doctor, when he calls: and you must wait 
patiently, and not tease me.” 

“But, | want to go now, father:” said 
William, in rather a frettul tone. 

“My son, | thought you was going to 
behave well all day,” said his father, kindly. 
“You are naughty, now, my son.” 

“No, | won't be naughty ; if you will go 
soon, father.” 

“As soon as [ can, William. You may 
go and get your playthings, till I’m ready. 
See, pussy is ready tor a frolic with you, 
and don’t ask me again, my son. When I 
can, I will call you.” 

So saying he left the room. The little 
boy began to play with his pussy, by letting 
her run after a piece of paper, tied to a 
string. He was very much amused by see- 
ing her jump, and run after it: and for a 
short time forgot his walk. 
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While he was chatting and playing, his 
father came intothe room. William looked 
wishfully in his face, but did not speak, His 
father smiled, and said ; 

* Now, ny son, I am ready.” 

“O! Lam glad;” said he: and putting 
on his cap, he ran off§ When he came to 
the garden gate, he stopped for his father to 
open it; and then went skipping on, and 
looking at the new blown flowers, 

It was a beautiful morning; and Wil- 
liam’s heart was full of joy, as he heard the 
birds singing around him, and saw every 
thing looking so bright and happy. “ Only 
hear them sing, father!” said he. 

“Yes, my son ; and you seem as happy as 
they. What makes you so happy, Wil- 
liam ?” 

“ Because the birds are singing so sweetly, 
father.” 

“Ts that all the reason? If your little 
brother was as sick as he was last night, 
should you feel so happy ?” 

“No, indeed:” said William. Father, 
may I carry some flowers to him, and to 
mother ? ” 

“Yes, my son, you may when we go 
back. I wish to go a little way to make a 
call, and if you will be good, you may go 
with me.” 

They had a very pleasant walk : and when 
they returned, William gathered some of 
the prettiest flowers he could find, and ran 
into the house to carry them to his mother, 
and the baby. 

When he went in, he found that the latter 
was awake, lying in his mother’s lap. He 
looked very pale ; but when he saw William, 
and the flowers, he stretched out his little 
white hands for them. 

“There, brother, those are for you, I got 


them on purpose for you. No, no, not these; 


these are mother’s:” said he, turning to her. 

“Thank you, my love: they are beautiful, 
and smell very sweet. I will put them in 
your little vase, where Ican see them, You 
look quite warm:” said she, as she took 
off his cap. “Have you had a pleasant 
walk ?” 

“Yes, mother ; and I ran so fast, that Iam 
so warm; and I saw a little bird, how he 
did buzz! Father told me what bird it was, 
but I forget now.” 

His mother smiled at his earnestness, and 
told him to sit down, and rest himself; and 
asked him to tell her more about his walk. 
So he sat down, and quite amused her with 
accounts of birds, dogs, boys, flowers, and 
many more things which we have not time 
to relate. 

William, in a few days, had, the pleasure 
of giving his little brother a ride, in his 
carriage ; and the fresh air soon restored 
his health. Kk. & J, 

[Our correspondents E. & J. have partly 
promised to let us hear more about William, 
at some future time.] 


SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS, 
ABOUT THE ODD PICTURE, 

We inserted, in our last number, the 
opinion of a little girl about the odd picture 
on our 145th page. Since that time we 
have received from a teacher in Portland,— 
to whom we are very greatly obliged—the 
following curious, and some of them tn- 
genious opinions of six of her pupils. It 
appears that on the day of the week when 
they are accustomed to compose something 
and show it totheir teacher, these six pupils 
chose the picture for their subject. We have 
numbered the articles, merely for the sake of 
distinction. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THE ODD PICTURE. 


It is pleasing, and to us instructive, to see 
the workings of so many different young 
minds on the same subject. At some future 
time, we will give our own opinion about 
the meaning of the picture. E:pitor. 


No. I. 


Studying a picture, is a subject with 
which I am very little acquainted. I shail 
not therefore compose a very correct piece. 
I think the picture looks something like a 
man put in a cell, for punishment—a robber 
or murderer—who may be going to kill that 
person, who lies at his feet, in order to get 
the money, which seems to be scattered 
around him. The one at his feet in dress, 
resembles an Indian, and his head, resem- 
bles that of a monkey. Were there any 
instruments there, I should come to the con- 
clusion, that murder was his object. In 
some respects he looks like a miser. Those 
bags and that chest may contain money, but 
I think it rather doubtful. ‘Some might 
think it was a robber, in a cavern, who has 
been stealing, and that person at his feet 
has detected him, and for fear he should 
expose him, is going to put an end to his 
life. Whether this is an idol,or a human 
being, I do not know. He looks very sober, 
but he may be thinking of some way of 
escape. And again, it looks like a Pirate, 
who having murdered all the crew, with the 
exception of the one at his feet, and having 
taken the money from the vessel, has retired 
mto a cave or cavern, and is thinking of 
some way of secreting it, and passing away 
unobserved. Which of these is the most 
likely, I will leave the reader to decide. 


No. II. 


T think that the man is a showman, and 
exhibits a dancing monkey to make his show 
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more pleasing to children ; and perhaps he 
sells a little fruit to refresh, the people that 
are standing in the sun to hear him play on 
the organ that he appears to be sitting on, 
Or perhaps he is a sailor, just returned from 
sea, and has his fruit by the side of him; 
and has brought home a monkey, and has 
dressed it up to make it look like a_ little 
boy, to divert his friends. He appears to be 
sitting on a bird cage that has birds in it. 
On the pavement, beneath a window, he 
may have a workbasket by his right foot; 
and perbaps he has brought it home to give 
to some of his friends. I do not know what 
those words are that are written on the 
board by the window, but as a custom pre- 
vails in some parts of Europe of hanging ont 
of the window a board with written charae- 
ters on it when any one of their relations or 
friends are dead, I think this board may he 
hung out for that purpose. Perhaps the 
man is a miser, and is sitting on a chest of 
gold, and at the side of him are bags of 
gold; and by his foot is a little trunk to put 
his money in, until he gets considerable; 
and then he can put it into his chest with 
the rest. Or perhaps he is a smuggler, or a 
robber; but for my part I cannot think 
which to call him. 


No. IIIf. 


I think this singular man looks some- 
thing like Blue Beard. Or it may be an 
invalid, who is put in the hospital, and 
has a great deal of money; and does not 
know what to do with it. At his feet there 
is something like a monkey dressed in 
clothes, or it may be a child. He may, 
too, be a robber, who has got into a house, 
and stolen some money ; and he did not like 
to leave the child at home, so he took it with 
him. Then perhaps those who belonged in 
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the house heard some one, and they found 
this man and child and locked him up 
during the night so as to keep him; and so 
he feels very unhappy about it. The child 
might have said something he did not like, 
and so he chained him to the floor. It may 
be a slave who is going to be sold at auction, 
and they have put him there to keep him 
from running away. 


No. IV. 

I think the picture represents a miser, who 
has a great deal of money, and has shut 
himself up in a dungeon, and feels very un- 
happy. ‘There is something lying at his feet 
which looks very much like a child, or a 
monkey. Or he may be a robber, and has 
stolen the money and taken the child so 
that he may not be found out. He looks 
as if he was sitting on a chest, which may 
be money: and that which lies at the side 
of him may be money. 


No. V. 

This picture represents a man sitting ona 
trunk or box. He is in a place of which the 
walls appear to be made of stone. There is 
a small box behind his right foot, but I 
would not attempt to say what isin it. Near 
his right foot isa pile of something which 
looks like fruit, and behind that is something 
which isshaped like ahive. There is some- 
thing at his feet which looks a little like a 
child, and somewhat like a monkey. The 
man has on a hat which resembles a hunter’s, 
but then he looks so gloomy that he is, I 
think, a miser. 


No. VI. 

I hardly know what to write on this pic- 
ture; it is certainly very puzzling, and [I do 
not expect to discover the meaning; but I 
will attempt it. The man looks very 








COMPOSITIONS — SUNDAY HYMN. 


gloomy. He looks something like a prison 
er, but is probably a robber, for a prisoner 
would not be likely to be left with a chest 
of money. Tlie chest on which he sits bas 
on the outside the letter £, which stands for 
pounds, and the letter d. which stands for 
pence, so it appears to be money. He has 
also plumes in his hat, and robbers often 
wear plumes. The money is perhaps his 
plunder; and the dungeon the place for it. 
The child is probably a prisoner, and the 
dungeon his place of confinement. The pile 
atthe end of the root is either money or 
provisions, most likely the latter.—This is 
not a good description, and perhaps not the 
right one ; but I have done the best I can. 





SUNDAY HYMN FOR CHILDREN 


Tune, Greenville. 


Kindly, Lord, to our devotion 
Lend thine ear, from heaven on high ; 
While with heartfelt, warm emotion 
Little children to thee cry. 
Hear us, Heavenly Father, hear us, 
While our song we raise on high. 


Bless us Lord, while here together 

We unite to sing thy praise: 

And when life’s sweet song is over, 

May we purer tribute raise,— 
When with angels we shall worship, 
Through eternity’s long days. 


Cambridge, June, 1835. G. L. 





Larce Toots. An Elephant’s Tooth, 
nine feet long, and weighing 177 pounds, 
was lately brought from Africa, and sold to 
the Piano-forte manufacturers in Boston. 





He that spends more than he should, shall 
not have to spend when he would. 
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LOVELY ROSE. _ (iracian MEropy.) 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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The blast too rudely blowing, No freshening dew of morning, 
Lovely rose, Lovely rose, 
Thy tender form o’erthrowing, Thy infant buds adorning, 
Lovely rose, Lovely rose, 
Alas ! hath laid thee low. To thee shall day restore. 
t Now amid thy native bed, Zephyrs soft, that late caress’d thee, 
| Envious weeds, with branches spread, Evening smiles, that parting bless d thee, 
F Unkindly grow. Return no more. 
aS 
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THE DOMESTICATED RABBIT. 

. The Raper, in its wild state, differs from 
the hare only in being smaller, and having 
shorter ears and hinder legs ; though in New 
England, as well as in some other parts of 
the United States, both are called the rabbit. 
Both are brown on the back, ash-colored on 
the belly, with tails black above and white 
underneath. But the wild animal which 
boys catch in this country in boxtraps, snares, 
&c. is the hare, and not the rabbjt. 

The domesticated or tame rabbit, is va- 
rious in its color ;—white, pied, ash colored, 
black, &c. Perhaps it is most frequently 
pied. 

An English writer, in speaking of rabbits, 
says there are four kinds of them ; warren- 
ers, parkers, sweethearts, and hedge-hogs. 
The warrener burrows under ground, and 
has the most valuable fur. “The parker’s 
favorite haunt is in a gentleman’s pleasure 
grounds, where he usually*breeds in great 
numbers, and not unfrequently drives the 
hares away.” Sweethearts are the tame 
rabbits. ‘The hedge-hog is a sort of vaga- 
bond rabbit, who travels, up: and down the 
country, like a tinker or pedler. 

In England, rabbits are reared either in 
warrens or hutches. Warrens are pieces of 
ground on purpose for the rabbits, in which 
they burrow, and build their subterranean 
(under ground) cities. Hutches are small 
huts, and are generally placed one above 
another, to the height required by the num- 
ber of rabbits, and the extent of the room. 
Each of these should have two rooms, a 
feeding room and a bed room; and both 
rooms must be kept perfectly clean, or the 
rabbits become sickly. 

The numbers of rabbits will increase, if 
they are well attended to, in a most surpris- 


ing manner. Beginning at the age of six 
vot. 11. 16 
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months, it is said that they will produce 
seven litters of young in a year ; each litter 
consisting of eight; and if so, the produce 
of one pair, in four years, has been estimated 
at 1,274,840 rabbits-—But however just this 
calculation may or may not be, one pair will 
certainly produce twenty young in a year ; 
and in ten years, at the lowest possible esti- 
mate, the increase, in seven years would be 
be 20,000,000—more probably 100,000,000. 
[Query. How many might a person who 
should live 70 years, obtain from a pair (at 
this rate) in his whole life time ?] 

Rabbits should be well fed. They eat 
such food as the sheep ;—corn, grass, hay, 
wheat, oats, &c. Their flesh is used for 
food, and their fur for hats. 

In slaughtering the rabbit as well as other 
animals for food, the people of some coun- 
tries cut the veins of their mouth, and then 
hang them up by the heels to bleed to death 
slowly, because they think it makes their 
meat better. I would not tell you of these 
horrible cruelties, were it not for the hope 
that you may be led to avoid them. If we 
must kill the poor animals, it should be in 
such a way as to give the least possible de- 
gree of pain. He that cannot feel for a 
rabbit or a lamb, will bardly feel for a man; 
and he who cannot feel for animals and men 
both, is hard-hearted and wicked. 

The rabbit is a very fond animal. Like 
the cat, it likes to We caressed, and to have 
its head stroked. There is an old saying 
that a cat’s breath is unhealthy,ebut a dog’s 
quite healthy. What would be said about 
the breath ofa rabbit, I do not know. But 
I have one thing to tell you; which is, 
that as long as you are in health yourself, 
the breath of other animals—even your own 
playmates—is unhealthy ; and should be 
avoided. 
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Tame rabbits, like other domesticated 
animals, are sometimes quite troublesome. 
Mr. Moubray, in his book about poultry and 
other tame animals, relates the following 
story. 

A whimsical lady admitted a rabbit, which 
she called Corney Buttercup, into her house, 
where he became her companion for up- 
wards of a year. He soon intimidated the 


' largest cats so much, by chasing them round 


the room and darting upon them and tear- 
ing off their hair by mouthfuls, that they 
very seldom dared to approach. He slept 
m the lap by choice, or upon a chair, or the 
hearth rug ; and was as full of mischief and 
tricks as a monkey. He destroyed all rush- 
bottomed chairs within his reach, and would 
refuse nothing to eat or drink, which was 
eaten or drank by any other member cf’ the 
family. 

This last fact—that the rabbit would eat 
and drink whatever he saw others eat— 
might serve as a useful hint to some boys 
and girls whom I have seen, who eat and 
drink things which they do not like at first, 
‘ust because others use them, till they come 
to like them at last ; and although they find 
out that they are bad for the health, are not 
willing to give them up. Oh, the power of 
habit over you! Take care, then, not to 
form any bad habits. Eprror. 





THE DOGDAYS. 


Henry. father, what do people mean 
by the Dogdays? I once asked cousin 
James about it, but he could not tell me. 

Fatuer. Do you think I can tell you 
what James cannot ? 

H. Why, yes, father, perhaps you can ; 
for you are the oldest. 

F. The oldest people are not always the 


wisest people, ny son. Bat I will tell you 
all I know about the dogdays. 

Many people, in former times, thought 
that the great heat of August and part of 
July and September, was owing tothe influ. 
ence of one of the fixed stars, called the dog 
star. When that star began to be seen 
rising in the morning, then they thought the 
dogdays begun. But how they could be- 
lieve that this little star, which is said by 
astronomers to be 2,200,000,000,000 miles 
distant, could affect the weather, [ cannot 
conjecture, 

H. James says that dogs are more apt to 
run mad during dogdays thau at any other 
time ; how is that, father ? 

F. I do not know, my son, how it is. 
Perhaps they are more likely to run mad in 
hot weather than in cold. But I do not be- 
lieve they are much tore likely to do so one 
day after dogdays begin, than one day be- 
fore. It is proWably one of those super- 
stitious notions of which the world is very 
full. 

The ancients said, too, that on the day 
when dogdays began, the sea boiled up, 
somewhat like a pot ; wine and milk turned 
sour; and fever and dysentery was pro- 
duced, Certain kinds of work, they thought, 
must not be performed in dogdays ; certain 
sorts of animals must not be killed for food; 
and certain diseases were more dangerous. 
—Some of these notions, or such as are not 
a whit better founded, are still believed by 
many people among us. The measles, some 


say, will not spread in dogdays. William . 


had this disease in dogdays, and though 
your mother and sisters had never had it at 
that time, and were constantly with him, 
yet they never caught it, and most people 
said it was because it was in dogdays. 

H. Do you think it was, father ? 
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F. No, my son; I do not. Diseases 
which are catching, or contagious, sometimes 


stop at all seasons of the year ; in winter as 
, well as in dogdays. 


There must then be 
some other reason for it. Ep. 


HOW INSECTS FEEL. 


Is it possible then, you will perhaps say, 
that insects can feel any thing ? They cer- 
tainly can. Some of them have feet as nice- 
ly formed for feeling, almost, as the human 
hand. Among these are the crickets and 
grasshoppers, and many sorts of flies and 
beetles.—Others have what are called anten- 
ne or feelers, for this purpose. 

Who has not watched the common fly, 
again and again,—as he has seen him ex- 
amining things so carefully with his feelers 2 

There is a striking resemblance between 
the motions of insects, as they are feeling 
about, and little infants. Every body knows 
that the latter carry all things which they 
can lay hold of directly to their mouth— 
whether hungry or not, it makes little dif- 
ference—and not only examine them closely 
with their mouth and their hands, but also 
hold them at various distances from the eye, 
and in various positions. Very nearly like 
these are the movements of insects. 

But it is said that insects not only feel 
with their feet and feelers, and perhaps some 
other nicely constructed organs about the 
head, but also with the surface of their 
wings. his, if true, is certainly very re- 
markable. 

Among the insects which can feel with 
their wings, are the two exhibited in the 
following picture. The upper one is the 
clouded yellow butterfly, and the under one 
is the pale clouded butterfly. They appear 
to be settled on some kind of thistle. 





But whether they can really feel with their 


wings or not, is uncertain. If they cannot 
feel the difference of the air, as they ap- 
proach objects, how is it that bats, when 
blind-folded (as has been proved) can fly 
about and avoid the smallest objects hung 
up to interrupt them, even small threads ? 
They will even do this, after the naturalist, 
in the course of his cruel experiments, has 
stopped not only their eyes, but their nos- 
trils and ears. 

But if the bat can feel, in the air, by means 
of his wings, why cannot insects? —_ Ep. 





He that would thrive must rise at five. 
He who serves God has a good master 
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GREEN DRAGONFLY. 





Here is a picture of the green dragonfly. 
There are several sorts of dragon flies, but 
this, I believe, is the largest—Some people 
call these insects darning-needles ; others call 
them spindles. 

When I was very young some of my 
companions told me that spindles (dragon- 
flies) would get into people’s éars if they 
could, and then go from thence into their 
brain. I asked my parents if it was so, but 
they could nottell me. They did not know 
that there is a membrane drawn like a drum 
head across the hole of the ear, in most per- 
sons, a little way within; so that nothing can 
get into the brain, if it were disposed to do so, 

Perhaps they did not know, either--for I 
am sure they did not tell me—that dragon 
flies and all other flies keep away from our 
‘ears as long as they can, instead of going 
near them ;—at least as long as we keep 
them clean. There is a bitter wax in them, 
which they do not like. But when dirt 
hides or covers up the wax, then, and not 
before, we may meet with trouble from little 
insects. Eb. 





JUVENILE DIALOGUES. 
No. III. 
Oh mother see what | have found, 
Said little Frank one day ; 
I caught this fly and held it fast, 
it could not get away : 





I] chased it all about the room 
It was so very spry ; 

And such a time as I have had, 
To catch this little fly ! 


And sister, sister, only see 
Its body ‘tis so green ! 

It is the very prettiest fly 
That I have ever seen. 


But Frank, says little Emily, 
The pretty fly is dead ; 

It does not move its little limbs, 
Oh, how you've bruised its head 


“ Well, Emily, you silly child, 
I’m sure you need not cry ; 

"Tis not a very great affair ; 
’Tis nothing but a fly!” 


* But the same God whose watchful care 
Preserves your life, my boy ; 
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Who sheds around you, every day, 
Fresh blessings to enjoy ;— 


Who made this pleasant world of ours,— 
The sun, the stars, the sky ;— 

He gave to every being birth,— 
He made this little fy. 


No human hand could e’er create 
These tiny limbs, my boy, 

Which you have been so naughty 
As to wantonly destroy. 


You've killed this harmless little fly 
Which frolicked all day long, 

And hummed about, so cheerfully, 
Its little buzzing song. 


"Tis wrong, my child, to take a life 
Which you can never give ; 

For every creature has, with you, 
An equal right to live.” 


“ Oh, mother, do this time forgive, 
And I will always try 
To recollect ’t is very wrong 


To kill a happy fly. 


I did not think there could be harm 
In killing on/y one ; 
But, mother, do this time forgive 


And kiss your erring son.”’ 


“* ] will, my child ; but you have sinned 
Against the Lord above, 
Go then, my boy, and ask of Him 


His pardon and his love.’ Augusta. 


OO a — 


REVENGE ;—STORY OF GEORGE TAYLOR. 





Oh ! sister, sister, we are going to Silver 
Hill, to-morrow, said George Taylor, burst- 
ing into his sister’s room with boyish glee. 
Francis, Helen, cousin Catharine, all are 
going. Father has just come in with the 
invitation ; oh ! I am so delighted! 

You should moderate your joy a little ; 





GEORGE TAYLOR:— A FICTION. 


for you may be disappointed, replied his 
sister, calinly. I feel very happy to think 
we are to pass the day with Mrs. Austin ; 
as I ain very fond of Sophia ; and the time 
always passes pleasantly at Silver Hill ; but 
I never allow myself to anticipate too much 
pleasure. 

George was silent for a few moments, and 
then again exclaimed in atone of delight ; 
Oh! Clara! we shall have a ride on Mrs. 
Austin’s beautiful Arabian horses, and Cato 
will swing us in the great wooden swing, 
—Oh! we shall be so happy ! 

Come to me, George, said his sister. 
Come to me, George, and Jet us look to- 
gether on the bright moon, yonder. Do you 
not see that a cloud has this moment thrown 
How often, 
George, do the shadow and cloud rest upon 


a shadow over its brightness ? 


your face, when your hours of enjoyment 
are marred by thoughts of revenge upon 
somebody, whom you imagine has injured 
y.ou ; although your affectionate heart usual- 
ly prompts you to forgive. Oh! my brother; 
it distresses me when I see it; and I fear that 
it will cause you much misery. Does not 
He, who rules above, bid us put away from 
our hearts all revenge and unkindness ? 

Why do you talk so sadly, Clara, inter- 
rupted the affectionate boy, kissing her 
cheek ; indeed, you know I always mean 
to do what is right. 

I believe you, George, replied his sister, 
hut you sometimes suffer pride to get the 
mastery over your better feelings. I know 
that you dislike Harrison Cowen, and as he is 
staying at Mrs. Austin’s, just now, [ thought 
it best to advise you, that you might be upon 
your guard. You know, dear brother, that 
since mother’s death, I have acted as a 
mother to you, and of course feel more than 
a sister’s interest in your welfare. You will 


ye - 
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not disappoint me, I trust. But here are 
cousin Catharine and the children, ready for 
a walk. Come, we will join them, and go 
down to the spring. It will look beautiful 
by moonlight, and Catharine has not been 
used to the sweet evenings of our southern 
climate. 

They soon reached the spring, which had 
been artificially formed at the bottom of Mr. 
Taylor’s large garden. For a few moments, 
they gazed in delight upon its sparkling 
waters, as they were reflected in the moon- 
light. Mr. Taylor asked his daughter for a 
song ; and George, bounding through the 
walks, unmindful of the damage done to 
blossoms and shrubs, soon returned with 
Clara’s “ Guitar.” She sung one or two of 
her father’s favorite airs, and then yielding 
to the requests of the children, she played 
for them to dance, till they returned to the 
house. 

Well! Catharine, said George, as they 
were returning; how do you like our 
amusements? are they not better than the 
dull sports of the north ? 

‘They possess the charm of novelty at least ; 
said his cousin. I confess I like dancing 
by moonlight, and breathing this sweet air, 
which seems laden with fragrance, better 
than being confined in a close room, or sub- 
jected to the influence of an east wind. But 
you must be up early on the morrow, so [ 
bid you good night ! 

George’s warm heart beat—O how lightly 
—the next morning, as the carriage stopped 
at Mr. Austin’s door, and he received the 
welcome of his friends. Butashade passed 
over his open brow at the instant when his 
eye caught the face of Harrison Cowen. 
However his countenance soon brightened 
up again. 

The younger members of the party now 


wandered, for some time, about the grounds, 
or engaged in various games and _ sports 
beneath the shade of the spreading trees, 
No angry word or unkind retort had as yet 
dimmed the brightness of the passing hour, 
when William Austin suddenly exclaimed; 
Oh! here is Cato, coming to swing Us; as 
a gray headed negro approached. Come, 
boys! now forarun. Whoever gets there 
first, will stand the best chance. 

Harrison and George both reached the 
swing at the same moment, and beth claim- 
ed the right of precedence, 

I am the eldest, said Cowen, angrily, and 
have the best right! 

My right is as good as yours, Master Har- 
rison, retorted George, jumping into the 
swing. 

We will see, replied Cowen ; and from 
words they proceeded to blows, until they 
were forcibly separated by Cato and the 
other boys, 

When they met at dinner, the presence 
of Mr. Austin and the family prevented a 
renewal of hostiliries, although looks of an- 
ger and dislike were frequently exchanged. 
In the afternoon, as the whole party were 
viewing the beautiful little Arabian horses 
mentioned before, the boys earnestly entreat- 
ed Mr. Austin to let them go to ride, 

There are horses enough for all of us 
hoys, and Cato can go with us ; said Edward 
Austin. 

Oh! do let us go, Mr. Austin, said 
George ; I do love to ride on horseback, 
and the afternoon is so pleasant. 

Well! well! say no more about it, said 
Mr. Austin. Cato, have the horses brought 
to the door. I like to see young people 
enjoy themselves ; but you must ride care- 
fully. Harrison shall have Sophias pone, 
as he is the best horseman, and the animal 
is spirited. 
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The young party set off in high spirits, 


and had reached the skirt of a wood about 
two miles from home, when Edward Austin 
proposed dismounting. See! said he, we 
ean gather some beautiful flowers for Clara 
and Sister Sophia ; and there is a beautiful 
magnolia in full bloom. The preposal was 
instantly agreed to, and they dispersed 
themselves through the wood. 

“Oh! squirrel, squirrel, Massa Edward !” 
shouted Cato, as one of these pretty little 
creatures darted from tree to tree. “ Rush 
fast, you hab catch him.” They started in 
pursuit, but the nimble footed animal eluded 
their grasp by springing from one branch to 
another. At last George became too tired 
to follow his companions, and leaned against 
a tree just behind a large rock upon which 
Harrison Cowen had carelessly thrown him- 
self, while the others continued the pursuit. 

George was too proud to say any thing to 
an enemy, and Cowen who was equally 
resentful, would not speak first ; and the 
former wus about to leave the spot where he 
stood, and join Cato, whom he saw return- 
ing, when a slight rustling in the direction 
of Harrison made him turn round ; upon 
which to his alarm and horror, he saw a 
large snake raise itself from the rock where 
ithad been basking, and coiling itself, rear 
its head, as if about to dart at the uncon- 
scious boy. A bad thought now came into 
George’s mind. “ What if the snake bites 
him, thought he; then I shall be revenged !” 
But as the reptile raised itself a little higher, 
his better feelings triumphed ; and witha 
self-possession and courage quite commen- 
dable in a boy of thirteen, he sprung forward 
with a forked stick which he held, pinned 
the writhing reptile to the ground, held him 
firmly, and shouted loudly for help. 
Amazed and terrified, Cowen sprung up, 
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and Cato.coming up at the same moment, 
they soon killed the snake, which they found 
to be one of the most venomous kind, 
George, who was extremely sensitive, over- 
come by the fright and excitement, now 
fainted. When he recovered sufficiently, 
they all went home. ; 

George’s magnanimity and presence of 
mind were highly commended by the fami- 
ly; but the approbation of his own con- 
science was dearer to him than praise. He 
had returned “good for evil!” and van- 
quished his bad feelings. 

May God bless you! my dear brother, 
said his sister, as he was about to retire that 
night. You have taken the only revenge 
that a nqble mind can stoop to take, and 
have converted an enemy into a steadfast 
friend. Sweet, therefore, will be your cer- 
tain reward! 

Oh! do not speak of that, sister, said he. 
When I think of the first wish I had, I 
shudder; for if the snake had bit Harrison, T 
never should have been happy any more. 
But as father has invited him to stay with 
us a few days, I will now do all I can to 
overcome all feelings of revenge, and make 
him one of iny good friends. 

I hope you will, my dear George, said the 
good sister ; and to night in your prayers, 
forget not to return thanks to Him who 
saved you in the hour of temptation. 

George Taylor never forgot the incidents 
and lessons of that day. Often, in after life, 
did the scenes of that still, deep wood come 
to his remembrance, and prove the means 
of saving him, in cases where the word 
« forgive ” was forgotten. He and Harrison 
both entered, sometime afterward, into the 
navy, and in several instances was it their 
fortune to sail together; and once in a 
foreign land, and dangerous illness, as Cow- 
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en’s hand smoothed George’s piljow, and 
moistened his fevered lip, he blessed the hour 
in which he gained a victory over those 
feelings of revenge which always made 
him unhappy, and which might, but-for the 
timely check they received, have proved the 
occasion of his ruin. M. M. 





EXPENSIVE FUNERALS. 

Rey. Thomas Cobbet, of Ipswich in this 
state, died in 1685. At the funerals of men 
of distinction, in those days, it was custom- 
ary to provide an entertainment, as well as 
mourning clothing, such as scarfs, rings, 
gloves, &c. The expense at Mr. Cobbet’s 
funeral, (besides clothing for the ministers, 
and including only four dozen pairs of 
gloves) was no less than eighty dollars. 
Among the items of expense were a barrel 
of wine, more than a barrel of cider, and 
104 pounds of sugar. 

At the death of a respectable person in the 
same town in 1739, the expenses are said by 
the historians of Ipswich to have been ten 
times as great as those at the funeral of Mr. 
Cobbet. [’p. 


GEOGRAPHY. — THE RIVER NILE. 

On the opposite page is a fine view of that 
ancient river, the Nile of Egypt. In the 
foreground you see travellers and their cam- 





els, some of them reposing under shade 
trees ; beyond is the beautiful river itself ; 
beyond that, quite in the back ground, are 
seen some of the famous pyramids ; and still 
farther off the pale moon, just rising above 
the horizon to shed its lustre on the scene. 
The Nile, (or Blue River,) is said to be 
above 2,000 miles in length from its highest 
sources ; and at Cairo, 100 miles or more 
from its mouth, it is more than half a mile 


wide. It runs from south to north, and 
empties into the Mediterranean Sea, by a 
great number of mouths, like the Mississippi. 

It was on the margin of this river that 
Moses was put, when an infant, in a little 
ark of bulrushes, where he was found and 
taken up by the daughter of king Pharaoh, 
The ancient Egyptians paid divine honors to 
this river,—that is, worshipped it ;—calling 
it Jupiter Nilus. The Mahometans rever- 
ence it even now; and call it the Most 
Holy. Besides the cities and remains of 
ancient cities along its banks, one traveller 
describes nearly 80 pyramidal sepulchres, 
and 100 ancient monuments. Many of the 
great Egyptian pyramids are along the banks 
of this river. 

The Egyptians think the water of the Nile 
a great deal better to drink than any other 
water, and that it is nourishing. They say 
that whoever once drinks of it will never 
remove to any great distance from its banks. 

As to its being nourishing, all water may 
be said to be nourishing in one sense ; which 
is, that they who use no other drink but 
water in moderate quantities will be best 
nourished by their food, have their blood in 
best condition, and enjoy the best health— 
The water of the Nile is undoubtedly very 
good, like other river water ; but no better. 

The most remarkable animals of the Nile 
are the crocodile, and the hippopotamus or 
river horse. The dolphin and the mullet 
are abundant, and the latter is esteemed a 
great delicacy. 

In the next number of the Magazine I 
shall tell you more about this river; espe- 
cially about its overflowing every year, and 
what happens as the conseqence. My 
remarks will also be accompanied with an- 
other excellent engraving. E,pITOR. 
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SINGING. — LESSON ON THINGS. 


ON TEACHING CHILDREN TO SING. 

We never attempt to teach a child to read 
until it has previously learned to speak. 

If a child had not already learned to speak 
words, or to ask and answer questions, or to 
talk, one would never think of attempting 
to teach it to read, or to give it a knowledge 
of those signs by which we express words, 
sentences, &c. on paper. 

But how is the child first taught to speak ? 
Ans. By imitation, or by rote. The parent 
or teacher speaks the word, and requests the 
child to imitate him. There is no other 
way than this. 

Just so in singing. We must first learn 
to produce musical or singing sounds from 
hearing others. Jn this way we hum or 
learn tunes orsongs. Singing by rote is just 
as important, as preparatory to a knowledge 
of musical characters, or the elementary 
principles of music, as speaking or talking is 
to a knowledge of letters, or to learning to 
read. 

Instruction in music, then, should be first 
given by mothers or nurses, as is instruction 
in speaking or talking. Indeed it may in 
many cases be given at an earlier age, for 
children may generally sing before they can 
speak words. I do not mean that they can 
sing words, but merely vowel sounds—as 
ah, ah, &c. 

If children have been thus taught to sing 
by rote, from the time when they were first 
capable of receiving this kind of instruction 
until they are 6 or 8 years of age, they will 
by this time have learned a great many songs 
by rote—will have learned to use the voice 
at pleasure—and they will then be prepared 
to receive regular instruction in the elemen- 
tary principles of music. Indeed they may 
often learn at an earlier period than this, but 
this is as young as perhaps it is advisable to 
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commence regular instruction at present, or 
in the present state of the art of music, 

In my next I will tell you how to proceed 
in giving regular instruction in the elements 
of music. L. M. 





LESSON ON THINGS AROUND US. 
THE CHAIRS. 

Mother, I waut to go somewhere, and play, 
May I go to the horsepond ? said little Ed- 
ward, very earnestly, one cold rainy day, 

Why, I think it better for you to stay here 
with me, my son, replied his mother, 

But lam so tired, said he, of staying in 
the house ; and there is nothing here for me 
to do. 

If you have nothing else to do, we can 
talk about something; can we not, Edward ? 

I do not know what we can find to talk 
about, mother. 

A thousand things, my son. Why, there 
are twenty things here in the room, tha 
we could talk about. ' 

Twenty, mother ? [| wonder where they 
are. IT cannot think of one, that we can say 
any thing about. 





The chairs, my son, are worth talking 
about ; don’t you think so ? 

I do not see, mother, what could be said 
about chairs. 

What are chairs made for, Edward ? 

To sit iv, of course. But, mother, why 
do you ask me that? 
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Are they ever used for any thing else ? 

Not that I know of, mother. 

Do the people of all countries use chairs 
to sit on ? 

I suppose they do. 

Have you never read that the Turks sit 
crosslegged, on the ground ? 

Oh yes, I have. 

Have you never read, in the geography, 
that some nations sit on mats ? 

I believe I have. 

Do those people in other countries that 
use chairs, always have the same sort of 
chairs that ours are ? 

J do not know, mother. 

What are ours made of ? 

Wood, are they not ? 

Except the bottom ; that is not wood ex- 
actly ; it isa kind of bark. But what sort 
of wood are these chairs made of ? 

I cannot tell. 

Do you think it is the same with shat 
which is growing in the form of large trees, 
in the door yard ? 

They do not look alike. 

And yet they are the same. 
both maple. 
agreat many other sorts of wood, besides 
maple. You see, my son, that we can talk 
about chairs, afier all, do you not? 


They are 
Chairs, however, are made of 


Oh yes, mother; and now Tam glad you 
Iam 
sure that I am much happier here, than I 
should be there in the cold. [.piror. 


did not let me go to the horsepond. 


TRAVELS OF A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

(The following was lately written by a 
Deaf and Dumb boy, twelve years old, who 
had been in the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford four years. It describes his visit, with 
Mr. Weld his principal instructer, to South 
Carolina and Georgia.] 


TRAVELS OF A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


“On the 19th of December, at 2 o’clock, 
Mr. Weld the Principal of the Asylum, two 
deaf and dumb boys departed from the 
American Asylum in Hartford (Conn.) for 
the city of New York. That city is in the 
fourth class of the cities of the world. We 
staid there one day. We were very much 
interested to see the city. It has many 
We went to the ship 
which was called the ship Sutton. We left 
New York for Charleston (S.C.) In six days 
we arrived at Charleston, 


beautiful buildings, 


On Saturday we 
entered into the rail-road car and went to 
jranchville (S. C.) which is a small village. 
We staid there two days. On Saturday we 
saw the eclipse in the woods, It gave little 
darkness, but in a little while the sun gave 
light on the earth, We went to Columbia 
(S. C.) We 
made an exhibition before the legislature of 
oO 


S.C. for the poor deaf and dumb people. 
That town is a large town. 


We staid there one week. 


Tt has large and 
beautiful buildings which were called Xhe 
lunatic 
seminaries and a few hotels. 


asyluin, state house, two female 

It has a eanal 
That town was 
situated on the Congaree river, which isa 
We went to 
staid their one 


counected with a rail-road. 


branch of the Santee river. 


Milledgeville (Ga.) We 


week. Itis the capital of Georgia. The 
state house is large and beautiful. That 


town is situated on the branch of the Al- 
tamaha River, which was called the Oconee 
River. It has many hotels. The legislature 
of Georgia are very polite and mild. We 
made an exhibition before the legislature of 
Georgia for the poor deaf and dumb people. 
It has the state prison of that state. We 
entered into itand saw the prisoners, who 
blacksmiths. It 
stood rear the Baldwin county jail. Were- 
turned to Charleston (S,C.) Westaid there 


are cabinet-makers, aud 
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about one week. We made two exhibitions 
before the inhabitants of that city. The city 
is of the ninth class of the cities. The in- 
habitants are very polite and hospitable. 
One of the deaf and dumb boys likes to live 
in that city. ‘That city is very large and 
beautiful. Itis between the Cooper and 
Ashley rivers. It has a castle, Pinckney. 
It has many beautiful buildings. We saw 
the orphan house, Charleston museum, ex- 
change, Charleston library, &c. Mr. Weld 
and one of the deaf and dumb boys went 
into the hall and saw an exhibition of the 
conflagration of Moscow (Russia), and they 
were very much interested to see it. We 
heard that the legislature of S. C. agreed 
with the poor deaf and dumb. Next term 
the deafand dumb will come to Hartford in 
order to acquire knowledge. Knowledge 
is the most useful to be acquired. We went 
to the steamboat which was called the Steam 
packet William Gibbons, We departed 
from Charleston for New York. We saw 
the country, which is remarkable for the low 
country. God made it. In four days we 
arrived at New York. ‘Then we went to 
Hartford ou the Ist of January, which was 
the year 1835. God took care of us. We 


hope that the next term the deaf and dumbe 


will come to the asylum inorder to gain 
knowledge.” 





THE CAT BONAPARTE, 

A man had a fine, good natured male eat, 
which he called Bonaparte. One day a poor 
aged stray cat, the most miserable object 
human eyes ever beheld, came into one of 
his outhouses, She had probably been neg- 
lected by her unfeeling owners, because she 


was old and good for nothing. But though 


almost starved, she would suffer nobody to 
approach her to afford her relief. 


Now, what do you think Bonaparte did? 
The aged and miserable sufferer attracting 
his attention, he went to her at every meal 
time with compassion and kindness, and 
carried her some of his meat. This he con- 
tinued to do regularly every day, until the 
compassion of his master’s family was 
awakened, and the cat became less fearful 
of danger, when they took her into their 
sare, and relieved Bonaparte from his labors, 

It was not only amusing, said his master, 
but absolutely affecting to see: Bonaparte sit 
and look at his aged frieud while devouring 
the morsel which he bad carried her, as if 
he felt the consciousness of pleasure in 
having done right, and relieved a fellow cat 
from hunger and distress, 

Cats have been said to be unfeeling, while 
dogs have been praised never so much for 
their good qualities and feelings. Let us 
not complain of cats any more, if this story 
is true, 

Another thing. If cats are thus kind to 
aged cats, to Whom they are not at all related, 
but to whom they are utter strangers, is 
there to be found on earth a human being 
who will be unkind or unfeeling to the old, 
especially to aged parents or grandparents? 
—Yes, there are such persous., I am sorry 
to say it, but so it is. E-piror. 


ANSWER TO THE PUZZLE IN No. 10. 
My Ist, 9th, 2d, and 8th, are “ Bear ;” my 
8th, 2d, and 4th, “ Rat; ” my 4th, 7th Gih, 4h, 
5th, and 4th, “ Tomtit;” my Ist, 2d, and 4th, 
“ Bat ;” my 3d, 2d, 6th, and 9th, “ Lame - 
my 6th, 7th, and Ist, “ Mob ;” my 8th, 7th, 
6th, and 9th, “ Rome ;” my 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 9th, “Time ;”—my whole Ban TiMore. 

Louisa. 











THE BEARS AND BEES: —A FABLE. 
As two young bears. in wanton mood, 

Forth issuing from a neighboring wood, 
Came where the industrious bees had stored, 
In artful cells, thetr luscious hoard,— 
O’erjoyed, they seized, with eager haste, 
Luxurious, on the rich repast. 


Alarmed at this, the little crew, 
About their ears vindictive flew 


The beasts, unable to sustain 

The unequal combat, quit the plain : 
Half blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Their native shelter they regain :— 
There sit, and now discreeter grown, 
Too late, their rashness to |emoan, 

And this, by dear experience gain, 

That pleasure 's ever bought with pain. 


So when the gilded baits of vice 

Are placed before our longing eyes, 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill, 
And swallow down the latent ill. 

But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancied pleasure flies ;— 

It flies, but oh ! too late we find 

It leaves a real sting behind. 





Who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
He that has an ill name, is half hanged. 


A FABLE. —A WONDERFUL CARRIAGE. 


WONDERFUL CARRIAGE. 

Carriages usually have two or more 
wheels, but the most splendid carriage J 
have ever seen, has but one. The wheels 
of carriages usually run on the ground, ex- 
cept rail-road cars, which run on ridges of 
iron Jaid in an even manner ; but the. wheel 
of this carriage runs on nothing. And 
though it is usually considered as baving an 
axle or axletree, like other wheels, yet this 
axletree does not rest on any thing.—Must 
it not be a singular carriage ? 

But [ have not told you the whole story ; 
—no, nor the half of it. The passengers all 
ride on the wheel. If you ask why they do 
so, my reply is that there is nothing else for 
them to ride on; for the whole carriage 
simply consists of a single large wheel. 
You will not ask why the passengers do not 
get crushed under the wheel, I conclude; 
for I have already told you that it runs on 
nothing, and of course can hurt nobody. 

“ But how do the passengers stay on ? 
When the top of the wheel gets over, so that 


their heads point downwards, why do they 


not fall off? Are they fastened in any way ?” 

These are proper questions ; but I cannot 
answer them. I can only tell you, that 
those who have studied the structure of this 
carriage most, say that there is no down ex- 
cept towards the middle or centre of the 
wheel, and that there is no up, except from 
the centre or hob of the wheel in the way 
that the spokes run, i. e. towards its outside, 
But you know that nobody on the outside of 
a common wheel can fall towards the centre 
of it. 

This carriage,—consisting as you must 
still remember, of one single wheel — is 
exceedingly large. It is nearly 8,000 miles 
in diameter, and more than 24,000 round it. 
Perhaps you already know that a thing 
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GREAT CARRIAGE OR OMNIBUS. — LAST ROSE. 


which is round, is rather more than three 
times as far around, as across it. 

The passengers in this carriage—riding as 
I said on the outside of the wheel—are very 
numerous. The largest rail-road cars [ 
have ever seen will scarcely accommodate 50 
passengers ; but this great carriage accommo- 
dates about 800 millions. Some are sitting, 
others standing, others lying down ;—and 
some are fast asleep ; and you will find them 
on every side of it. 

In turning once round, a common car- 
riage wheel carries the passengers forward 
just as far as the distance round the wheel. 
That is to say, if the wheel is twelve feet 
round it, the people in the carriage go along 
while it is turning once,—about twelve feet. 

This great carriage only turns once in 24 
hours ; but then it is so large that the passen- 
gers may be said to go very swiftly ; i.e. 
about 1000 miles an hour, or more than 16 
miles a second. So that it beats the rail- 
road cars. Our balloons, even, do not go 
a twentieth part as fast. 

One thing more. The passengers not 
only go just the same distance in 24 hours 
that the carriage is round it, or 24,000 miles, 
but they have another motion. It is as if 
the piece of ground on which a common 
carriage was travelling were to move along 
swiftly at the same time that the carriage 
did, and in the same direction. 

The passengers in the carriage I am 
speaking of, not only travel, (sitting on the 
outside of it, as on a great wheel) 1000 miles 
an hour, or 24,000 miles in 24 hours ; but 
they are whirled along, passengers and 
carriage and all, in the same direction. about 
18 miles a second, or about 1078 a minute. 
—So that if we put both motions together 
they travel at the rate of about 34 miles a 
second, or over 2,000 a minute. 
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What an astonishing thought that a car. 
riage consisting of a single wheel and 
nothing else, and neither resting nor rolling 
on any thing but empty space, should yet 
carry 800,000,000 passengers at a load, and 
at the wonderful rate of more than 2,000 
miles a minute ! 

What force do you think propels (carries 
forward) this immense carriage ; and who 
do you suppose is the Conpucror ? 

Is there one of ny readers who does not 
know what carriage I mean ? Ep. 


THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
"Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone. 
No flower of her kindred, 
No rose bud is nigh, 
To reflect her sad blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


I'l] not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where the mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown ; 
Oh' who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone.—Incrrer 





He that lives too fast, goes too soon to his 


grave. 





955 FLESH BRUSHES — TEA DRINKING. 


” 


FLESH BRUSHES. ing away things ; nor need you stare at one 

Many boys, when they read or hear about another, as if you thought I was playing a 
brushing the skin with a flesh brush, proba- trick upon you. Oh, no, All you need do 
bly excuse thernselves by thinking that they is just to look at that curious instrument at 
have none. the end of each arm, called the HAND, 

Now if I could speak loud enough to be This, reader, is a most admirable flesh 
heard so far, and in a language which they brush, always at hand, and ready for use. 
could all understand, or if I could send When you have washed your whole body 
them all this Magazine and they could all perfectly clean, and wiped yourself as dry 
read it, 1 would say to every young person as you can with a coarse towel, then just 
inthe world that wishes to keep his skin apply the brushes. You need not bear on 
clean by washing and brushing every day, extremely hard ; it is better to rub lightly, 
that he not only has a flesh brush always by but very swiftly. You need. not be afraid of 


him, but two of them. wearing out your brushes too soon, either ; 
You need not feel in your pockets, when for I will warrant them to last as long as 
youread this, or in the top of your hat where you last, if it is a hundred years. Ep. 


soman; boys have the vulgar habit of stow- 





ThA DrtiNKING, 

ifthe British people drink their 
tea about as strong as we do, the 
inhabitants of the whole of Great 
Britain consume teaenough every 
FIFTEEN YEARS to fill the Great 
Western Canal, in the state of 
New York; which is 363 miles 
long. 


This tea, with the milk and su- 





gar used init, and the labor of 
preparing it, costs enough to sup- 
port handsomely for one year,all 
the people in the state of Mass. 
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THE GARDEN 


(FROM THE ‘‘ JUVENILE LYRE.’’) 
Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Buston Academy of Music, 


Rather Slow. 
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We ‘Il gather the lily and jessamine fair, 
And twine them with roses to garland our hair. 


3 
Well cull all the sweetest to make a bouquet, 
To give to our teacher this warm summer day. 


4 
Then hie to our school-room, with joy and with glee, 
And sing our sweet ballads, so happy are we 
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CameELs sre much used in the East, for 
conveying merchandise from one country or 
place to another ; and the picture above will 
give you a tolerably correct idea of the ap- 
pearance which they sometimes make, and 
of the furniture which they carry. 

A caravan is a number of merchants, 
with their camels, travelling together. These 
caravans are sometimes very large ; often 
consisting of 1000 camels or more. They 
have been known, it is said, to consist of 
10,000 camels, and as many men. Think, 
for a moment, what a sight this must be! 
Why, there are not much more than 10,000 
men of suitable age and able to travel in 
this way, if it were necessary in the whole 
city of Boston! 

The camels, when they carry goods in 
this manner, are loaded according to their 
strength. Some of the larger and stronger 
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CAMELS AND THEIR FURNITURE. 





carry from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds ; but others 
carry no more than from 500 to 700. With 
these loads they travel from 20 to 30 miles a 
day across the most sandy deserts, sometimes 
seven or eight hundred miles in extent. 

The great Creator seems to have adapted 
these animals to the special purpose of carry- 
ing burdens across these deserts. For as 
they sometimes find no water for a week or 
more, what would the horse, or the ox, or 
the ass, or the elephantdo? They would 
certainly die. But God has made the camel 
so that it will not dié, if it does not find any 
water in eight or ten days ; though it no 
doubt becomes very thirsty. 

All animals which chew the cud have 
four stomachs, or rather four apartments in 
the same stomach :—man has but one. Now 
the camel has five; and the fifth isa large 
bag or sack to carry water in. For strange to 
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. 
tell, it will keep this water in this sack a great 


number of days, and only press out a little 
at a time, from day to day, just enough to 
wet its throat, and moisten its food. And 
strangest to relate of all, this water will re- 
main pure in its sack, during the whole time ; 
and without any food getting mixed with it! 

I have said that when camels are loaded 
they travel from 20 to30 milesa day. Now 
when they only carry a man, they sometimes 
proceed from 60 to 90. Not that they go 
very fast ; but they will continue the journey 
night and day. 

If you ask what they do for food, I must 
tell you that God has made them different 
from most other animals in this respect, too. 
They can live on the coarsest vegetables, 
such as wormwood, thistles, furze, nettles, 
&c. and can take enough in one hour to last 
them twenty-four. Now in travelling over 
the great eastern deserts they sometimes find 
nothing to eat ina day or two.—Is not this 
wonderful ? 

But I have not told youall. During their 
long journeys, the fat of which the humps 
on their backs is composed, is taken up and 
so conveyed into their systems as to serve 
them for food. These humps will even 
sometimes disappear, all but the skin which 
covered them. So that they have not only 
a sack of water laid up in store, against a 
time of need; but two sacks of food. 

I might tell you, in passing, that the fat 
of all animals is used up in a similar manner. 
If a person, (or any animal) from sickness or 
some other cause cannot eat, how poor he 
soon grows! This is because the fat in his 
body is taken up and used for food.—This 
is one of the purposes for which fat is made ; 
and perhaps the more important one. 

How do they load these large animals, for 


‘they are six or seven feet high ? 


At asign given by the driver, they bend 
their legs under their bodies, and remain in 
a kneeling posture until they are loaded, 
when they raise themselves up. If they 
think they are loaded too heavy, however, 
they will not rise ; and the driver is obliged 
to take off a part. When they feel that the 
load is about right, they will rise. They 
kneel in the same manner to have the load 
taken off; and to receive and set down their 
riders. When the camel has nothing to 
earry but his rider, the latter is usually seated 
on a kind of saddle, between the two humps, 

When a caravan is loaded, the conductor 
mounts one of the camels, and rides before, 
the rest following him. ‘They use neither 
spur nor whip to urge them forward ; but 
whenever they begin to be fatigued, their 
conductor cheers their spirits, or rather 
charms their weariness by a song, or by the 
sound of some musical instrument. When 
they stop to rest, they kneel down, and the 
cords which held the baggage bales of goods 
being unloosed, they lie down on each side 
of them, and the camels and the men sleepin 
the midst of the baggage. In the morning, 
they draw up and fasten the bales again, and 
then proceed on their journey. 

When they have an unusually long day’s 
journey to perform, they give the camel, a 
soon as he begins to be fatigued, an hour's 
rest; after which they proceed on theif 
journey. As they proceed they begin to 
sing, and the song continues till they stop. 

Some of the caravans which journey from 
Cairo to the east, carry nothing bit slaves. 
This is a most barbarous traffic, as you 
know ;—but it exists, in almost all countries 
When—oh, when will so wicked a practice 
cease ? 

The camel is more valuable, as a beast 
of burden, than any other animal, not & 
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cepting the elephant. Some think he is 
worth more than the horse, ox and ass, all 
put together. But this is not all that the 
camel is good for. Camels give a great deal 
ef milk, which though rather strong, is very 
nourishing. The flesh of the young camel 
js equal to veal. The hair is wrought in 
yarious sorts of cloth. In desert countries, 
where neither hay, straw, nor fuel are to be 
found it is difficult to say what they could 
do for litter or fuel, if it were not for the 
dried and powered dung of this animal. 
Camels were much used, in ancient times 
in war, both to ride and to draw burdens. 





STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


In a battle of king David with the ~Amale- 
kites, it is said that none of the Amalekites 
escaped except 450 young men which rode 
upon camels. Some of the Roman Emperor 
Nero’s chariots were drawn by four camels 
yoked toeach. Job had 600 camels ; though 
we are not told, in particular, how he used 
them. 

The camel, if well used, will live to the 
age of 40 or 50 years. They are trained to 
carry burdens very early ; but do not travel 
with heavy loads upon them till they are at 
least four years of age. Ep. 


ENTOMOLOGY.—THE BEETLE. 





Stag Beetle on the wing. 


* Entomology ? I wonder what the Editor 
ofthe Magazine means by this hard word.” 


Do you wonder? I thought I had al- 
ready defined the word, once or twice, iz 











the course of the volume. But if I have, I 
can define again I like to. have you ask 
for explanations of things. It is almost a 
certain sign that you are growing wiser. 

Entomology means the study of insects. 
The Beetle is an insect ; and the study of 
the beetle is of course, entomology. If you 
do not study about it but one minute, you 
are attending — for that minute — to ento- 
mology. 

But why not say, then “ The study of In- 
sects ?”—A very proper question; so I will 
answer it. 

It is always more convenient to express 
an idea by a single word, where that will 
answer just as well, than by three or four, or 
half a dozen. “ The study of Insects,” is 
four words. “ Entomology ” is but one. Is 
not one word better for such a purpose than 
four ? 

The beetle represented on the preceding 
page, is the stag beetle, or as some call it the 
horn bug. He is on the wing, so that he 
does not look quite natural ; as we usually 
see them most closely when they are not 
flying. Wesee here the head, the body, 
the wings, the legs, the feet, the claws, the 
horns, the eyes, — one at least — and the 
antenne or feelers. 

There are a great variety of beetles. Of 
all these, the stag beetle is I believe, the 
largest.— Eb. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


From the story of Catharine Gray: A Sunday 
School Book. 


One afternoon, when the farmers were 
getting in hay, Catharine set off for school 
as soon as she had done her dinner. Just 
as she was going out of the yard, her mother 
called to her from the window, and said ; 

“ Catharine, my child, you must go direct- 


STORY OF CATHARINE GRAY. 





ly to school. I see a black cloud in the sky, 
and I think it will rain by-and-by ; but if 
you go directly to school, I think you wil] 
not get wet.” 

*“ Well, mother,” said Catharine, “I wil] 
go as fast as I can.” 

After she had got a little way, she over. 
took Martha Root, who was going to the 
same school, and was walking very slowly, 

“Oh! Catharine,” said Martha, “I am 
glad you came. There are some beautiful 
berries upon the side of the hill, not far from 
the road, and Iam going to pick some. It 
is only a little way—come.” 

Catharine thought of what her mother 
told her about going directly to school, and 
said she could not go. 

“ Why, itis just beyond where those cows 
are,” said Martha. “It will take us only a 
minute, and your mother will never know 
it.” 

“ But God will know it,” said Catharine; 
“and if I disobey my mother, he will be 
angry with me, for he has told me to honor 
my father and my mother, and to disobey 
them is not to honor them ; that you know 
as well as I do.” 

“Well,” said Martha, “I shall go, and]! 
will be at schoo] sooner than you are, too; 
you see if I am not. Come now, Catharine, 
do. It is but a step, and if you get to school 
just as soon, your mother will not blame 
you.” At last poor Catharine was persuad- 
ed to go after the berries. 

When they came to the place, they found 
some boys had been there before them, and 
had picked almost all the berries ; and 80 
they went further and further to find some 
place where there were more, until they 
came alinost to the top of the hill. 

Catharine was now so earnest in looking 
for the berries, that she quite forgot her 
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STORY OF CATHARINE GRAY. 


Catharine fulling over the fence. 


mother’s direction. But soon a drop of rain 
fellon her hand, and another on her face, 
and she hastened back to the road as fast as 
she could. 

Before she was half-way down the hill, 
it began to be very dark, and to rain with 
great violence. ‘There was not a house or 
abarn near the place; and in her hurry to 
get over the fence, her frock caught, and she 
was thrown down into the mud and water 
by the side of the road, and a sad picture it 
was when she gotup. The water was drip- 
ping from her clothes ; one side of her bon- 
het and frock, and both her stockings and 
shoes, were covered with mud, and her book 
Was nearly ruined by the wet. It rained 
harder and harder. Martha had run towards 
the school-house, and poor Catharine set off 
@ fast as she could towards home. By the 





time she came to her mother’s gate, she was 
as wet as if she had been thrown into a 
pond. Mrs. Gray saw her come, and ran to 
open the door. 

“Oh! Catharine, Catharine! my dear 
chiki, where have you been ?” 

he poor girl sobbed most bitterly ; but 
as soon as she stopped crying, she told her 
mother every thing she had done, and said 
she deserved to have all this punishment, 
and more too, for her disobedience. 

Her mother kissed her, and told her that 
though she was very sorry for her disobedi- 
ence, and for the sad consequences of it, 
she was glad she had told the whole truth 
about it ; and hoped she would never forget 
that the safest way fora child is always to 
do what a kind parent directs. She then 
told Sarah to go up to the nursery-closet 
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and geta clean frock, and clean stockings 
and shoes for Catharine ; and very soon she 
was made as dry and comfortable as ever. 

I think she was truly sorry for her con- 
duct, and the reason why I think so, is, that 
she never disobeyed her mother again as 
long as she lived. 





CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

No. I. 

HAPPY new year, mother 
said Robert and Fanny, 
== as they took their seats 
a at the breakfast table, on a 
bright new year’s morn- 
ing. 

“A happy new year to you, my dear 
children,” said Mrs. Lyman. May you be 
good, and useful all this year, and then I am 
sure you will be quite happy. 

Fanny. And mother, Robert says that we 
shall be particularly happy to day, because 
we are to begin to learn Natural Philosophy : 
but he could not tell what it was, only that 
it was something very pleasant. Mother, 
what is Natural Philosophy about ? 

Mrs. Lyman. Do you know, Fanny, 
what nature, is ? 

F. Yes, mother. Nature is every nine 
that we see when we look about us, which is 
not the work of man :—the sun, the moon, 
and the stars; the sky, and the clouds, and 
the mountains, and all things that God has 
made. What man has made from the works 
of God, is called art. 

Mrs. L. You are right, my dear: and 
each of the objects of nature and of art, 
which is only man’s alteration of natural 
objects, is called a body, and is governed by 
some law. ‘ihe study of these laws is call- 
ed Natural Philosophy. Learned men have 
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taken a great deal of pains to find out what 
these laws are, and to explain what they 
have learned to us. 

I’. But who makes these laws of nature? 
Does God make them? 

Mrs. L. Yes: and from them we may 
learn much of his wisdom and_ kindnegs, 
To learn more of him, should be our cop- 
stant aim. We will begin the lessons this 
afternoon, and I hope you will be able to 
recollect that a body is any thing which we 
can see, or hear, or feel ; and that the sub. 
stance of which all bodies are composed, or 
made, is called matter. 

(.4fternoon.) Mrs. L.— Fanny, what is 
meant by the words body, and matter ? 

I’. Allthings which we can see, or feel, 
or hear, are called bodies ; and the substanee 
of which all bodies are made is called matter, 

Mrs. L. Right: and all bodies have some 
properties which always belong to them. A 
property of fire is heat ; of iron, hardness; 
of ice, coldness, There are some properties 
which belong to all bodies; and it is sup- 
posed that no body ean be made without 
them. They are called the necessary pro- 
perties of bodies. Can you tell any of these 
properties, Robert? Select one, if you please, 
that is common to all bodies. 

Rosert. I think I can tell one. Color. 

Mrs. L. What color is the air ? Thats 
a body. We can feel it when it is blowing 
about us. 

R. It has no color at all. Well, I willty 
again. Is not shape, or form one ? 

Mrs. L. Yes: no body can be made 
without form. And if it has form, it has 
length, and breadth, and height. ‘These are 
called its extension. Form and ertension 
are two of the necessary properties of bodies, 
and of all the particles of matter of which 
bodies are composed. Our lesson too, must 
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have extension, and I think that it has ex- 
tended far enough for the first day. Now 
get your cloaks ; we are to have a ride this 
afternoon. 


“« A New Year’s Ride!” said Robert and 
Fanny. Oh how delightful !—R. 





FIRST LESSON IN SINGING. 


The first thing to be taught in music is 
those distinctions which naturally exist in 
musical sounds, 

First. Sounds may be either long or 
short. Make a long sound—make a short 
sound. In making these sounds use the 
syllable Ja (pronounced lah, or a as in 
Father.) 

Second. Sounds may be either high or 
low. Make a low sound. Make a high 


sound. Sing la as before. 

Third. Sounds may be either loud or 
soft. Make a soft sound. Make a loud 
sound. la—la. 


We have here all the distinctions that can 
be made in musical sounds ; they differ from 
one another only in these three ways. 

What is the first distinction in musical 
sounds ? 

What is the second ? 

What is the third ? 

As musical sounds differ from one another 
in three ways, so there are three separate 
departrnents in the elementary principles of 
music, founded upon these distinctions, 

First. The first department in the ele- 
ments of music is founded upon the fact that 
sounds may be long or short—it is called 
RHYTHM. 

Rhythm always relates to the length of 
sounds. 


Second. The second department is 
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founded upon the fact that sounds may be 
high or low—it is called MELODY. 

Melody always relates to the Pitch of 
sounds, 

Third. The third department is founded 
upon the fact that sounds may be loud or 
soft—it is called DYNAMICS. 

Dynamics always relates to the strength 
or force of sounds. 

What is the first department called ? 

Upon what distinction in the nature of 
musical sounds is Rhythm founded ? 

To what does it always relate ? 

What is the second department called ? 

Upon what distinction is it founded ? 

To what does it always relate ? 

What is the third department called ? 

Upon what distinction is it founded ? 

To what does it always relate ? 

Thus we have three distinctions ; three 
departments which naturally arise out of 
these distinctions; and three subjects to 
which these departments always relate, or of 
which they treat. 

GENERAL VIEW. 








Distinctions. Departments. Subjects. 
LONG Or SHORT RHYTHM STRENGTH 
HIGH or LOW MELODY PITCH 
LOUD OF SOFT DYNAMICS STRENGTH OF FORCE 








In my next I will give you the first 
Rhythmical lesson. Will it relate to the 
length, pitch or force of sounds ? 





STEEL PENS. 
It is stated that 22,000,000 of steel pens 


are made in England in a gear. One ton 
of steel will make 1,935,360 pens. A single 


house in Birmingham manufactures 40 tons 
of steel into pens yearly ; in doing which 
they employ 300 laborers. 





OVERFLOWING OF THE NILE. 


OVERFLOWING OF THE RIVER NILE. 

In the last number I gave you a short ac- 
count of the river Nile in Egypt. Here— 
on the opposite page—is another engraving, 
tosshow you how this wonderful- river and 
the country around it appear at the period 
of its annual overflow. I leave you to study 
it for yourselves, after you have read the 
following. 

Egypt has but two seasons,—spring and 
summer. Spring lasts from November to 
April; summer from April to November. 
During the summer the sky is always clear 
and the weather hot. Much of the country 
is covered with burning sands, but many 
parts of it, especially along the Nile, are ex- 
ceeding fertile. 

Egypt is sometimes divided into Upper 
(or southern) Middle, and Lower (or north- 
ern) Egypt. In Upper and Middle Egypt 
they seldom have any rain. The Nile over- 
flows annually in the summer, and waters 
the earth ; and the people retain the water, 
in deep canals, through the season, and let it 
out occasionally to water their fields, as it 
is needed. In lower Egypt, it rains more 
frequently than in Upper Egypt, though not 
so frequently as in our own country. 

The overflow of the Nile i8 caused by 
periodical rains, which fall near the sources 
of this river in Abyssinia, or still higher up. 
‘They commence in March, but do not begin 
to raise the waters of the river very much 
till towards the end of June. Then the 
water begins to rise, about three or four 
inches a day, and continues rising, at this 
rate, till the latter part of September, when 
it falls for abowithe same period of time. 

The Nilometer is a pillar erected in the 
middle of the river,on which are marks 
which show the height to which the water 
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has risen in different years. They are set 
very firmly in the bed or bottom of the 
river. ‘There are several of these in differ- 
ent places : one is not far from Cairo, 

The common height to which the water 
rises is about twenty-five feet. When it 
is much less than twenty, famine follows, 
When it exceeds thirty, great evils are 
sometimes the result. In 1829 it rose to the 
great height of thirty-nine feet, and destroy- 
ed many villages, with all their inhabitants, 

I have already told you that the ancient 
Egyptians worshipped this river. As soon 
as the waters began to rise they kept a feast 
which they called Niloa, strewed flowers on 
the river (Jupiter Nilus,) and sacrificed a 
black bull to this river god. In the city of 
Nilopolis, a temple was erected to his 
honor. 

Wherever the waters of the Nile flow, 
they leave a rich slime or mud, on which the 
people sow their seed ; and it produces very 
great crops. This mud is in such quantity 
as to cover up the land marks and bounda- 
ries of fields ; and they are obliged to mea- 
sure off their lands anew, every year. 

The country, where watered by the Nile 
or canals, produces corn, rice, millet, peas, 
beans, and all sorts of kitchen vegetables, mel- 
ons, sugar cane, flax, hemp, onions, saffron, 
indigo, aloes, jalop, cotton, tamarinds, cassia, 
sycamores, palms, &c. in the richest abund- 
ance and greatest profusion.—The basis of 
the soil consists of lime and numerous shells, 
and contains marble, alabaster, porphyry, 
jasper, granite, salt, saltpetre, and alum. 

In the woods, marshes, and plains, are 
found horned cattle, buffaloes, asses, horses, 
camels, sheep, dogs, cats, lions, tigers, hye- 
nas, jackals, wolves, foxes, gazelles, giraffes 
storks, ibises, ichneumons, &c.—Ep. 
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ALL THINGS MOVE ON. 
BY MISS MARTINEAU, 
Beneath this stormy arch, 
Nought resteth or is still ; 
But all things hold their march 


As if by one dea 
Moves one, move all ; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, for ever. 


Yon sheaves were once but seeds ; 
Will ripens into deeds ; 
As eave-drops swell the streams, 
Day thoughts feed nightly dreams ; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 

On, on, for ever. 


By night like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train ; 
They whisper and go by ; 
‘¢ ] never watch in vain.” 
Moves one, move all ; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, for ever. 


They pass the cradle head, 
And there a promise shed ; 
They pass the moist, new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave; 
They bear through every clime, 
The harvests of all time, 

On, on, for ever. 





THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 

Cuaries. Father, you grow very lazy. 
Last winter you used to tell us stories, and 
now you never tell us any ; and we are all 
sitting round quite ready to hear you. Pray 
dear father, do let us have a pretty one. 

Farser. With all my heart, what shall 
it be ? 

C. A bloody murder, father. 

F. A bloody murder? Well, then, once 
upon a time, some men, dressed all alike— 
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C. With black crapes over their faces > 

F. No, they had steel caps on. Having 
crossed a heath, they wound cautiously along 
the skirts of a deep forest— 

C. They were ill looking fellows, I dare 
say. 

F. I cannot say so ; on the contrary, they 
were tall personable men—leaving on their 
right hand an old ruined tower on the hill— 

C. At midnight, just as the clock struck 
twelve, was it not father ? 

F. No, really, on a fine balmy summer's 
morning,—and they moved forward, one 
behind another.— 

C. Asstill as death, creeping along un- 
der the hedges ? 

F. On the contrary, they walked re. 
markably upright ; and so far from endeay- 
oring to be hushed and still, they madea 
loud noise as they came along, with several 
sorts of instruments. 

C. But, father, they would be found out 
immediately. 

F. They did not seem to wish to conceal 
themselves ; on the contrary, they seemed 
to glory in what they were about. They 
moved forward to a large plain, where 
stood a neat, pretty village, which they set 
on fire— 

C. Seta village on fire! wicked wretches! 

F. And while it was burning, they mur- 
dered twenty thousand men! 

C. Oh fie! father, you do not intend that 
T should believe this! I thought all along 
you were making up a tale, as you often do, 
but you shall not catch me this time. What! 
they lay still I suppose, and let these fellows 
cut their throats. 

F. No truly, they resisted as long as they 
could. 

C. How should these men kill twenty 
thousand people, pray ? 
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F. Why not! the murderers were thirty 
thousand ! 

C. Oh! now I have found you out, you 
mean a battle. 

F. Indeed Ido. I donot know of any 
murders half so bloody. 





BIBLE STORY ON PERSEVERANCE. 

If a minister were to preach two whoJe 
years to the people where he lived, without 
gaining over to his side one of his hearers, 
you might think it strange ; and would con- 
clude, perhaps, that he was not a good 
preacher. 

But if he should go on, in spite of his ill 
success, for twelve years, and still gain no 
converts—not one—and if you had reason to 
believe that the fault was not in him, but 
that, on the contrary, he was a good preacher, 
you would begin to wonder. Among the 
rest, you would perhaps expect him to give 
itup. Of what use is it, you would say, to 
continue one’s labor under such circum- 
stances ? 

Suppose, however, the preacher should 
go on fifty years without any success, what 
then would you think ? 
such a case ? 


Was there ever 
Even the Savior—though he 
seems to have had other objects in view 
than merely to gain, at once, the greatest 
possible number of converts—gained some- 
thing like 500 disciples in only a few years. 
But is there an instance on record, in any 
book, of a man’s having patience to go on 
00 years, without one person’s believing 


him, and coming over to his side ? 

Yes, there is one such case. One preacher 
held out in this way 120 years. God had 
informed him that there was to be a flood 
which would drown the whole world unless 
they mended their ways ; and this preacher 


BIBLE STORY. — ANECDOTES. 


told his neighbors and countrymen of it, and 
went about building a great ark or vessel 
for himself and family to escape in. But 
through a long period of 120 years, not one 
of his neighbors believed him, till at last the 
floods came and swept them all away. 

Which two of the following traits of 
character were most remarkable in this 
preacher ? Think, and if you please, write 
them down. 

Patience, perseverance, mildness, forbear- 
ance, obedience, fortitude, humility, temper- 
ance, benevolence, justice. Ep. 





THE RACCOON. 

This animal—found in all parts of the 
United States—has one very curious habit, 
which is that of plunging its food, before 
it will eat it, into water. It bas hence ob- 
tained the name of the lotor, which means 
washer. 

The domesticated raccoon is very fond of 
sweet things. He will even partake of cider, 
wine, and other strong liquors, and become 
intoxicated ; like the monkey and the hog 
and one more animal which walks upon two 
legs, but which I do not like to name in this 
connection. Ep. 





ANECDOTE OF A COW. 

The following anecdote is from Moubray’s 
work on Poultry and other domestic animals, 

Mrs. Bell, a widow in Anan, N. B., went 
one day to milk her cow, when another cow 
which was grazing in the same meadow ran 
at her, threw her down, and was on the very 
point of goring her. Her own cow now 
‘ame running up, and attacking the other 
with great fury, sueceeded not only in re- 
lieving her mistress, but probably saved her 
life, 
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PAINTER Who in his own 
opinion was a great mas- 
ter of his art, once set 
himself to work upon the 
picture of a beautiful fe- 
male figure from the life. 

After having labored on it for several months, 
and finding that his intended beauty got no 
admirers he began to abuse the work himself. 
—Thou ungrateful wretch! said he to the 
picture. Is this all the fruit of six months’ 
labor ? Is it for this that I have sacrificed 
my time, attention and industry, to be paid, 
at last, by such a scare crow? I have it in 
my mind to tear thee to rags, and throw 
thee into the fire. 

Well, Well! screamed out the frightful 
picture ;-—and who isin fault, pray, but your- 
self? You had all the materials to work 
with, and might have made me as handsome 
as you pleased ;—and now because you have 
failed in your own performance you seek to 
throw that blame on me, who am innocent, 
which wholly belongs to yourself. 





A FABLE.—LETTER OF A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 
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NORTHCOTE. 


Morat. 


How many there are in the world who 
complain bitterly of their hard fortune, as 
they call it, when the fault is all their own ; 
and strange to tell, itturns out that they who 
complain most, and blame most those around 
them and even Divine Providence itself, are 
usually the very persons who have been 
guilty of either the greatest vice, or the wild- 
est folly. 

LETTER OF A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

[This boy, when he wrote the letter, had 
been instructed but 11 months, and was only 12 
years of age.] 

“ Hartford, April 25, 1835, 
My dear brother, 

Iam well. I came to the Asylum last 
May. I was happy to see the Asylum. I 
study and write on the slates. It is a good 
asylum. I like to see the school—Mr. B. 
teaches seventeen pupils. One hundred and 
thirty live in the Asylum. I study a book. 
A new pupil came in the Asylnm last sume 
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mer. She was sick. She died. We were 
sorry for her death last summer. I wish to 
learn a book. We study and write on the 
large slates or insome books. I shall prob- 
ably stay four years. I go to the city every 
vacation. I study the catechism on Sunday. 
I work in the shop. The Asylum stands on 
the hill. Mr. W. is well. Mr. W. and Mr. 
B. and two boys was happy to see the green 
trees in the South. They came to Hartford. 
Some new pupils will come in the Asylum 
next May. Last week we went to the 
menagerie. We liked to look at the me- 
nagerie. Mr. B. is well. Itis spring. Mr. 
B. is kind. [love Mr. Bb. Mr. C. left the 
school. He went from Hartford to France. 
He will come to Hartford one year hence. 
He will teach the pupils always. Some 
houses are near the Asylum. It is pleasant. 
Mr. W. prayed to God. We attend to him. 
Miss W. was dead last March. She was 
good. It lightened yesterday night. It 
thundered. The pupils are well to day. I 
wish to stay five years. I like to study the 
books. I looked at Boston. The city is 
good. I love J. S.C. Mr. H. will go to 
the South next May. Mr. M. works in shop 
in the city. Mr. W. is the Principal of the 
Asylum. They pray to God every evening 
and morning. I shall go to Wethersfield 
next vacation. Last summer a child of Mr. 
T. died of sickness. Mr. W. teaches eleven 
boys to day. 
I am your affectionate brother. 





WANDERINGS ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE ISLANDS, 

Every one who has seen a map of Boston 
Harbor, knows that it abounds with islands; 
—and some of them are very interesting. I 
had long wished to see them ; but the dif- 
ficulty of getting from one island to another, 
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at the moment I might wish to do so, had 
kept me from visiting them. Some of these 
are one, some two are three miles apart. 

There are usually but two good ways of 
visiting them. One is to hire a pleasure 
boat, and hands to gake care of it, and go 
from island to toni staying as long as you 
please at a place ; in which case several per- 
sons might go in company, and thus dimin 
ish the expense to each. The other method 
is to go to Nahant or Hingham, in a steam- 
boat or some other vessel, and view the 
islands as you pass. 

Determined at last to see the islands, I set 
out, in a steamboat, to Hingham. The boat 
runs three times a day from each place. 
The distance is about twelve miles. We 
started at half past twelve o’clock. 

Leaving Foster’s wharf at half past twelve 
o’clock, one very hot July day, we had a 
noble view of Noddle’s Island, on our left, 
on which East Boston and Fort Strong are 
situated. I wish I had a map, so that I 
could show you the places as I goalong, but 
we must try to do without one. 

East of Noddle’s Island, between it and the 
main land, is Bell Isle, but we could hardly 
distinguish it from the latter. Noddle’s 
Island is two miles Jong from east to west, 
and a mile wide. 

When from one to two miles on our jour- 
ney we had a beautiful view of South Bos- 
ton, at the distance of about a mile. There 
is the House of Correction and House of 
Industry, both of them beautiful buildings ; 
with their out houses; and there, too, is Mr. 
Wells’ School for Moral Discipline. 

Bird Island is a very small Jow island near 
where we now were, but as it is covered at 
flood tide, (and this was now the case) we 
did not see it. 


Two miles from Boston we passed ‘be- 
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tween Governor’s Island on the north, and 
Castle Island on the south. On Gov. Island 
is Fort Warren ; and on Castle Island Fort 
Independence. They are about three quar- 
ters of amile apart, and are beautiful islands, 
Governor's Island is thg largest and is more 
than half a mile long. 

South of Castle [sland,—distant a mile or 
more—is Thompson’s Island ; a mile and a 
half long, and half'a mile wide. Here is the 
Boston Farm school and Asylum for Indi- 
gent boys,—of which much has been lately 
said in the papers. It is a noble establish- 
ment, and has fine buildings ; and is destined 
before long, to accommodate 300 boys, 
though it has only about 50 at present. I 
was sorry to see that there were no trees for 
fruit or shade any where near the establish- 
ment. 

Northeast of Thompson’s Island, and a 
little nearer where we were, is Spectacle 
Island ; perhaps half a mile in length ; and 
a mile or two south of Thompson’s Island is 
a cluster of small Islands called the Moon 
Islands. I believe there are about half a 
dozen of them. Nut Island is two miles 
still farther southeast, near a cape, in the 
eastern part of the town of Quincy, three 
miles east of the seat of the Ex-President, 
John Q. Adams. 

But I must tell you about the islands on 
the north, too, A mile northeast of Gover- 
nor’s Island is Apple Islaud ; nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile across it. Three 
quarters of a mile east of that is Snake Is- 
land, which is also very small. Two or 
three miles eastward of Fort Warren is Deer 
Island, about as large as Thompson’s Island, 
It is separated from a long point of land 
running down from the main-land, by a very 
narrow passage called the Gut Channel, 
Southward of Deer Island is another 
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group of islands. The first is the largest, 
and is called Long Island. It is a mile and 
a half or more in length, and nearly half 
mile wide. This is about 5 miles from 
Boston. 


There is a light house at the north 
end of it. 


Less than a mile south of Long Island ig 
Rainsford Island. Between Rainsford Js. 
land and Long Island is the Quarantine 
ground. The hospital for the sick who are 
detained here, is on Rainsford Island. [It 
is under the care of a physician. 

Half a mile east of the northern point of 
Long Island is a fragment of a rocky island 
called Nix’s Mate, which I will tell you 
about in another place. There is nothing 
to be seen of this island during high water, 
except a wooden pyramid. 

Lovell’s Island is east of Nix’s Mate. It 
is nearly a mile long, but very narrow. Be 
tween this and the quarantine ground are 
two small islands — Gallop Island, and 
George’s Island. On the latter a new fort 
is erecting, which, it is said will cost a mil 
lion of dollars. 

Two or three miles still farther east than 
Lovell’s Island are eight or ten very small 
islands, the southernmost of which, except 
one, is a light house. South of George’s 
Island is Pethick’s Island, about the size of 
Thompson’s Island, but very irregular in 
its shape. ‘This must be about eight miles 
frém Boston. 

South of Pethick’s Island, between this 
and Hingham, are four more small islands— 
Hog, Pumpkin, Grass, and State Islands. 

Eprror. 





TRANSPOSING LETTERS. 
There is a large city in the world, the 
letters of whose name, when transposed will 
make the following common words ; and! 
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know not how many more. 
wwe What city it is? 

Ace, ail, ale, ape, apt, ate, cain, cane, cape, 
ease, cast, cat, cattle, close, cone, coast, 
cost, cot, eat, else, lean, leap, least, last, let, 
line, lion, loin, loose, lose, lost, lot, mope, 
more, most, mote, nail, neat, net, nice, nine, 
nip, noise, nose, not, note, pail, pale, pile, 
plain, plait, plane, plate, point, pole, plot, 
past, sail, sale, sap, sin, sit, slate, slain, slap, 
slip, Son, spit, spite, stop, stone, stoic, stop, 
tale, tail, taste, tan, tape, tap, tip, title, top, 
toast, tost, tone. 


Can you tell 





NIX’S MATE, 

I have already just mentioned this island, 
if it is proper to call it an island. It is six or 
seven miles from Boston. About 50 years 
ago it was a verdant spot, on which 50 
sheep were pastured ; but as I told you be- 
fore, it is now a mere fragment of an island, 
and is who ly covered at high water. 

The story of this island, and what gave it 
such a name, is as follows. About 150 
years ago, so tradition says, the master of a 
vessel, whose name was Nix, was murdered 
by his mate, and buried on this island. The 
mate declared his innocence to the very last ; 
and prophecied that to prove his imnocenee, 
the island would be washed away. The 
soil of the island is, indeed, now all washed 
off, and nothing is left but a low ragged 
rock; and hence many believe the mate’s 
story of his own innocence. But so are 


hundreds of other little islands washed away, 
every half century, in the same manner. 
Near the spot where this mate was exe- 
cuted, a beacon has been erected, to warn 
seamen at high water, of the danger of run- 
hing on this rocky island. For twelve feet 
upward, this beacon is built of stone, fasten- 


ANECDOTE OF NIX’S MATE. 


ed together by copper bolts, and is 40 feet 
square. * On the top of this is a six sided 
pyramid of wood, 20 feet high, with one 
window toward the south. 

About a century ago, it was customary to 
hang pirates on this island, as a terror to all 
sailors who should see it, in coming in or 
leaving the port. Ep. 





. THE MOUNTS. 

It has become quite fashionable to select 
a spot on some little eminence, in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, call it by a new and 
sounding name, and then sell it to purchas- 
ers, in small building lots, at a very high 
price. ‘These spots for buildings are usual- 
ly called Mounts. Thus in Roxbury we have 
Mount Pleasant and Mount Bellevue ; in 
South Boston, Mount Washington ; and in 
Chelsea, Mount Bellingham. On Mount 
Auburn, in Cambridge is a fashionable 
burying ground, 

Many of these building lots sell at from & 
to 12 cents a square foot; and some, I be- 
lieve, ata much higher rate. But we will 
say, 10 cents. <A building lot 100 feet 
square costs, at this rate, $ 1,000 ; and an 
acre of land, at the same rate to $ 4,356.— 
Is not this a high price te pay for the * dust 
we tread on ?” 





HOW FAST CORN GROWS. 

A field of corn of about 5 acres grew in 
24 hours, so fast as to increase in weight 
about two ounces to each hill. There were 
20 hills to a square rod of ground ; of course 
the whole increase of growth in 24 hours 
was 2,000 pounds; almost a ton!—Where 
was the substance which formed this ton of 
new corn stalks and leaves, the day before 
it beeame a part of the corn ? 
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THE BIRD’S NEST. 


WORDS BY MRS. HALE. FROM THE JUVENILE LYRE. 
Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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If ever I see, My mother, I know, . 
On bush or tree, Would sorrow so, . 
Young birds in a pretty nest, Should I be stolen away : 8 

I must not in my play, So I'll speak to the birds u 
Steal the birds away, In my softest words, \, 
C 


To grieve their mother’s breast. Nor hurt them in my play. 









MORE ENTOMOLOGY. 
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CHANGES OF INSECTS. 


This is a beautiful engraving; and it is 
instructive, as wellas beautiful You know 
Thave often told you about the three changes 
which insects undergo. First, from an egg 
is hatched a worm or caterpillar ; secondly 
the caterpillar or larva changes into a pupa 
or chrysalis ; and thirdly this pupa changes 
into a butterfly or moth.—In the above en- 
graving, we see the eggs at a, arranged as 
they are deposited by the moth ; then at 6, 
Wwe see the caterpillar ; atc, the pupa, ina 
cocoon, or shell ; and lastly, at d, the moth 
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or butterfly, on the wing, and ready, after 
having fluttered away life’s little day, to lay 
its eggs, and die. 

And such, or something on a larger, 
grander scale, is man. We come forth 
upon the stage of life—not indeed from an 
egg like the worm, nor do we crawl, exactly 
as our brother worms do—we walk about 
here a little while ; then our bodies are laid 
in the grave ; afterward we come to a great 
resurrection, and possess new bodies as 


much more active than the old ones, as the 
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body of the butterfly is more active than 
that of the worm or caterpillar. 

But the comparison between man and the 
insects fails in one important point, as I have 
formerly told you. The butterfly, beautiful 
as it is, must die ;—but man, after having 
got beyond the grave into a new world, and 


received a new body, will never die. He 
will live on, and live on, either in a state 
of activity and happiness, or of uselessnesg 
and misery, through a period of which, a 
the present time, we can have no possible 
conception. E:prror, 








NEST OF THE SEDGE WARBLER. 


This bird builds its nest among reeds or 
rushes, ofien over the water, in a situation 
so apparently exposed, that at every gust of 
wind the reeds to which it is suspended 
are bent down to the water ;—and this too 
while the bird is sitting on her nest. 

The nest, as represented by the picture, 
is fastened to three or four reeds, The 
bottom of the nest is made of broken reeds 


or rushes, with a few sprigs of moss inter 
mixed, here and there ; and the whole art 
fully wound round with long, flexible, reed 
leaves. The lining is often composed of 8 
thick bed of cow’s hair. The nest is often 
not more than a foot above the surface of 
the water. Here, as if in a floating cradle, 
in the midst of a little world of water, 4 
family of young birds is raised up—Ep. 
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{n this engraving a, a, represent apples ; 
b, b, pears ; c, the quince; and d the medlar. 
Beside these, you will see several of these 
represented as cut in two; some from the 
stem to the blow end, and some in the other 
direction. 

Mr. Locke says he “ never knew apples 
hurt any body after October ; and seems by 
this to imply that they are not good before 
that time. INow the truth is that apples are 
not good either before or after October, un- 
less they are perfectly ripe. It is true that 
the earlier sorts of apples, even if ripe, are 
not so wholesome as those which ripen in 
September and October ; but they can hard- 
ly be called unwholesome. The great point 
isto have them perfectly ripe, and to eat 
them in moderation, either as a part of our 
meals, or at the greatest distance between 
them. Just after a full meal they ought 
always to be avoided—And for my own 
part, | never eat the earliest kinds. I sel- 
dom eat new apples till September. 

These same remarks may be applied to 
pears, except that we cannot fix so well on 
particular month in which to begin to use 
them. Quinces are chiefly used for sauces, 
preserves, &c. The medlar I know very 





SUMMER FRUITS. 


APPLE, PEAR, QUINC 


SS 
E, AND MEDLAR. 


little about. I only know that it resem- 
bles a small apple, and grows in many parts 
of Europe ; especially in Holland, Belgium, 
and Sicily. 

Apples are used in a great many ways. 
They are eaten raw, baked, roasted, and 
boiled. One man, who is very healthy, has 
lived 40 years on nothing but apples ; but 
some bread with them would be better. 
Apples are also made into sauce, which, if 
prepared in a plain way, with nothing added 
to it but a litle sweet, unfermented cider, 
cannot be unwhelesome. Apples are much 
used in pies; both alone and mixed with 
meat. ‘They are not very good eaten in this 
manner ; and the crust of apple pies and 
all other pies, as it is commonly made is 
positively bad, and ought never to be eaten, 
if we can get bread or any thing better. 

Before the days of temperance, a great 
many apples used to be made into cider ; 
and the cider, a part of it, into brandy. But 
cider brandy is going out of fashion, and 
cider too ;—at least I hope so. Every pipe 
(four barrels) of cider contains as much of 
that filthy poisonous alcohol as ten gallons of 
brandy or rum. Dothose laboring people 
who drink four barrels of cider in a yesr 
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know that they thus swallow down as much 
liquid poison as there is in three or four 
large pails full of rum? 

The British Horticultural Society has 
about 1200 varieties of the apple. A single 
garden—the Linnean garden at Flushing on 
Long Island, — contains above 450. It is 
impossible to say what number there are in 
the whole world. Of the pear, the British 
Hort. Society has 600 varieties ; and of the 
quince, 8 varieties. 

Several writers say, that the apple and the 
pear were brought into Europe by the Ro- 
mans, from Armenia ; the country, as many 
suppose, where the garden of Eden was. 
Pliny says that the Romans had 22 sorts of 
apples, and thirty of pears. Plums and 
cherries came also from Armenia. How 
apples, pears, and most other fruits got into 
America, almost every body knows.—Eb. 





THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 
From “ A Gift for Good Children.” 
One day beside the window 
Stood little Caroline ; 
“« Blackberries !’’ cried a little girl, 
“‘ Blackberries! very fine !”’ 


The child looked pale and weary, 
And tears were in her eye 

As she looked meekly up, and said 
* Kind lady will you buy ?” 


Though coarse and plain her garments, 
They were both whole and clean ; 

Her whole appearance seemed to say 
She better days had seen. 


When Caroline observed her, 
Her book aside she threw— 

She pitied the poor little girl, 
And wished to help her too— 


Therefore, when to the window 
The poor child raised her eye, 


And asked in such a piteous tone 
“Kind lady will you buy ?”’— 


* Yes, little girl, I hope so—”’ 
She said, “ 1’ll ask mamma— 
I’m almost sure she won't refuse, 

So nice your berries are.”’ 


Caroline to her mother 
Up stairs did quickly fly, 

And begged with so much earnestness 
She would the berries buy— 


That her indulgent mother 
Came down into the hall— 
And in compliance with her wish 
Most kindly bought them all— 


And when the fruit was purchased, 
The lady notice took 

Of the poor little girl’s pale face, 
And of her weary look— 


And she with kindness ordered 
Some breakfast to be brought— 
For “ the poor thing is hungry too, 

As well as tired,” she thought— 


And when she saw the breakfast, 
The poor girl tried to speak— 
But all in vain, so rapidly 
The tears rolled down her cheek. 


‘¢ My poor girl, what ’s the matter ? 
Surprised, the lady said— 

** You know if you don’t like it 
You need not eat the bread.” 


* T’m not unthankful, lady, 
And you are kind indeed,”’ 
The little girl at length replied ; 

* And food ‘tis true I need— 


“‘ But I can’t eat it, lady— 
It would do me no good 

While my poor parents are at home 
Starving for want of food. 
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“ But child,” replied the lady, 
“ T’will do your friends no good 
For you still hungry to remain, 
Because they have no food— 


So eat a hearty breakfast— 
The money I have paid, 

Will for your parents breakfast, buy 
Two or three loaves of bread—” 


“ No, ma’am—that is for medicine— 
Father has had a fit; 

And he shall have a doctor now 
Since I can pay for it—’’ 


“ But, child, who is your father ? ”’ 
The lady now inquired— 

“ Sit down while you the story tell, 
For you are faint and tired.” 


“ Father is Farmer Wilson,” 
The little girl replied ; 

“ And I his only daughter am— 
He has no child beside.— 


We always lived in plenty 
Till that bad storm of hail 

Came on before last harvest, 
And caused the erops to fail. 


Then sickness seized the cattle— 
And most of father’s died— 

They were our only riches, 
Nothing had we beside— 


Though hard we had to labor, 
Yet sull we ‘ got along’ 

Till too much work made father ill— 
For he was never strong. 


My mother’s health is feeble— 
Too weak to work is she ; 


And they have in the whole wide world 


None to help them but me. 


I do not mind hard labor, 

Could I their wants supply— 
But I so little earn, I fear 
That they for want will die— 
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If you this loaf would send them, 
[ should no hunger feel ; 

And my poor parents would enjoy 
A comfortable meal— 


And the good God would bless you, 
For your kindness I am sure— 

Lady—’t is hard for them to beg 
Who were not always poor.” 


The lady as she listened 
Kind tears of pity shed— 

And in the empty basket placed 
Two or three loaves of bread— 


‘“ Take these to your sick parents, 
And buy your medicine too; ”’ 
She said, “ and I to-morrow 
Will find some work for you.” 


The child for all her kindness 
Did the good lady bless ; 

And set off for her humble home, 
With heart-felt thankfulness. 


“* Oh why not give her money 
When her distress is such ?” 

Cried Caroline ; “ I’m sure, mamma, 
Few need it half so much—”’ 


Her mother smiled and answered, 
‘‘ My dear, do you not know 
That tis not always charity, 
Our money to bestow ;— 


The way t6 help the needy, 
And do them real good, 

Is to put them in some good way 
To earn a livelihood— 


And when the poor are virtuous, 
They would much rather get 

Their bread by honest industry, 
Than beg for what they eat. 


This child appears so artless, 
Her story I believe— 

And if I find she speaks the -ruth, 
Their wants | will relieve. 
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But had I wealth to give her, 
To last her whole life long, 
I think in giving it to her 
I should do very wrong— 


Perhaps she would but waste it, 
And become poor again— 
And it might make her idle, 
If not both proud, and vain. 


And surely all our money 

_ Would be but idly spent, 

If it should spoil her usefulness, 
Her quiet and content— 


Instead of money, therefore, 
I greatly should prefer 
Making her happy in the state 
God has allotted her— 


She never could be useful 
In any other sphere— 

So ’tis the best thing we can do, 
To make her happy there— 


And now put on your bonnet— 
Together we will go 

To farmer Wilson’s cottage, 
That we the truth may know. 


And you may take some jellies, 
And bread too, if you will— 

For the poor man must need them 
If he is really ill— 


And for their future comfort, 
Some plan I'll think upon— 
For deeds of charity, you know, 

Must not be left half done—” 


To get her shaw! and bonnet, 
Caroline skipped away— ~ 
And to the farmer’s cottage went, 
With 9 glad heart, that day— 


They found the worthy farmer 
Extremely ill, in bed— 

And his condition quite as bad 
As the poor child had said—- 


The lady tried to cheer them: 
And homeward as she went, 
She to attend the farmer 
A kind physician sent— 


“ Now let us stop a moment,” 
She said, “ as home we pass, 
To speak with the good milliner-- 
The worthy Mrs. Grasse— 


I think, the farmer's daughter, 
I cannot better aid, 

Than by placing her apprentice 
To that good woman’s trade. 


And for the worthy farmer, 
And Mrs. Wilson too, 

When they are well enough to work, 
I'll find some work to do— 


For that farm of your father’s, 
That wants an overseer, 

I think this farmer Wilson 
Is the very man, my dear.” 


‘* But why, my dearest mother,” 
Then Caroline began, 

“ Did you not make their poor hearts glad 
By telling them your plan ?”’ 


‘“* Because my dearest daughter, 
You know I am not sure 

That all the doctors upon earth 
Can the poor farmer cure. 


There would be little kindness 
In talking to him now, 

Of working for his livelihood, 
When he ’s so ill and low. 


I must consult your father, 
And speak with Mrs. Grasse— 
Without whose aid I cannot bring 
All this fine scheme to pass. 


But stop—here is the dwelling 
Of the good milliner— 

And about little Lucy 
I wish to speak with her." 
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Caroline and her mother, 
Were very glad indeed, 


When to receive the little girl, 
Good Mrs. Grasse agreed— 





’ 


With blackberries no longer 
The streets did Lucy pass, 
For she became a milliner, 
And worked with Mrs. Grasse, 


And so industrious she proved, 
So dutiful, and mild, 
That Mrs. Grasse soon loved her 


ANOTHER LESSON IN PHILOSOPHY. 


Caroline, with her mother, 
To see them often went— 


And found their dwelling the abode 


Of neatness and content. 


And seeing them so happy, 
The little girl confessed 

Her mother’s mode of doing good 
Was certainly the best. 


And that to help the needy, 
And do them real good, 


We should put them in some good way 


As if she were her child— To earn a livelihood. 


She offered to adopt her 
And all her wants supply, 

And give her every thing she left 
Whenever she should die— 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. No. I. 


Rosert. Yesterday, we learned two of 
the necessary properties of bodies—form, 
and extension. Are there any more ? 

Mrs. Lyman. Yes, several. One is Di- 
visibility. By this we mean that a body 
can be divided into an infinite number of 
parts. Can you think of any thing so small 
that it cannot be divided ? 

R. No, mother. If my knife were only 
small enough, I could divide a dust into a 
thousand parts. 

Fanny. And even then they would not 
be as small as the little insects father told 
us of the other day. 

R. Oh, I should like to see one of those 
Greatly were they respected little insects. How very small its head must 

For their industry and worth— be! 
any Se GENS Ss Mrs. L. Yet its head may be divided 

o waste their time on earth— , 
into thousands of parts; so you see that 
divisibility is a property common to all 

Of the aid they had received— bodies : it is a necessary property of bodies. 
But were grateful to the lady, Another is Impenetrability. 

Who had their wants relieved. ‘ F. Impenetrability. Whata very long 
word! What does it mean, mother? Is 
the meaning as hard as the name ? 

Mrs. L. It is a long name; and it means 
that a body cannot be penetrated, or be in 


But Lucy loved her parents 
More than she wished for gain— 

And with them, in their humble home, — 
Chose therefore to remain. 


Twas her delight to lessen 

Their labor and their care— 
And she desired no happiness 

In which they might not share— 


The farmer, to recover, 
Did very soon begin— 

And his wife soon was well enough 
To sew, and knit, and spin— 


And they were not forgetful 


And daily, they prayed fervently, 
To God that he would shed 
His choicest gifts and blessings, 

‘On that good lady’s head— 
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the same place with another body. When 
we drive a nail into a board, we say that we 
penetrate the board, because it appears so; 
just as we say that the sun has sunk behind 
the mountain, when the mountain has turn- 
ed between us and the sun. But really the 
nail presses away some of the particles of 
the board, to make room for itself. 

R. But I think, mother, that I can show 
that air and water can be in the same place. 

Mrs. L. How will youdo that, my son ? 

R. Is not this tumbler full of air ? 

Mrs. L. It is. 

R. Well, now I have dipped it full of 
water so quickly that the air could not get 
out. Now it must be full of water, and full 
of air. So that I think impenetrability can- 
not be a necessary property of bodies. 

Mrs. L. I am not quite sure of that yet. 
Pour the water out of the tumbler, and then 
put the edge of the tumbler upon the top 
of the water in the bowl, and press it down. 

R. It goes down very hard ; What is the 
reason ? 

Mrs. L. It is because the water is obliged 
to press the air into the highest part of the 
tumbler, (the bottom is now the highest,) to 
make room for itself. Now turn the tumbler 
a little on one side—see the water fills it 
very quick, and the air is thrown out. 

R. Yes, mother, I see it is so. I will 
try not to expose my ignorance again, by 
displaying my knowledge. 

F. And mother, when you fill a phial with 
water by dipping it into the pitcher, what 
makes the bubbling ? Is it the air pressing 
its way out, through the water ? 

Mrs. L. Yes. And now we will go on 
to the fifth property which is necessary to 
all bodies. This is Inertia. You have 
heard bodies that could not move called 
inert, and all mere matter is inert. It cannot 


put itself in motion ; or if put in motion, it 
cannot stop itself. This property of bodies 
is called inertia. We move our bodies, 
because they have minds connected with 
them, which act upon them. If the soul js 
taken away, you know that the body cannot 
move. 

R. Itis then the mind that moves the 
body. As the mind is not matter, that need 
not be inert. 

F. Mother, what wonderful creatures we 
are! And how very great God must be, to 
create such wonderful beings! How curi- 
ously our bodies must be made, and how 
strangely united with our souls ! 

Mrs. L. I will not interrupt your aston- 
ishment with any other lessons this after- 


noon. -L. E. 





THE ODD PICTURE. 

I promised to give you my own opinion 
about the odd picture at page 145; andI 
now proceed to do so. But you must re- 
member that I may be wrong as well as 
you ; for I do not know what it is. 

I think the object lying on the floor or 
pavement cannot be a child or an Indian ; 
but is most evidently a monkey. The boy 
or young man does not seem to be a miser, 
for he is too well dressed ; nor do I see any 
thing that looks like money. He seems, 
rather, to be some eccentric (odd) young 
man,—perhaps a sort of hermit in a lonely, 
though not mean habitation,—(possibly he is 
in prison)—whose only companion a mon- 
key, has just died: and he is mourning his 
loss. He probably dressed him in this way 
sometimes, to suit his own fancy. The pile 
of something at the man’s right hand, | 
think must be fruit for the monkey to eat. 

EpIroR 








A PICTURE TO STUDY. 
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PLEASANT SCENE. 


And what is it, do youthink ? Is it out 
of doors, or ia the house? In Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America ? and why do you 
think so? What do you think of the man 
with the hat on? Who are the rest? Why 
are they all so much interested in the man ? 
What is the little dog doing ? What is the 
boy probably pointing at ? 

I might ask you many more questions ; 
butenough for once. What I have asked 
are sufficient to set you to thinking. I hope 
you will write about it. More than a hun- 
dred scholars, { dare say,—certainly a very 
large number—wrote down their thoughts 
about the picture of the boy and the monkey. 
Though this picture is not so curious as that, 
it is yet a very pleasant one ; and it will 
afford all our young readers an excellent 
subject for one lesson in composition, if their 
teachers are willing they should write on it. 
And if they are not. you can write at home. 


When you have given your opinions,—a 
considerable number of you—then I promise 
to give you mine. Epiror. 





WANDERINGS ABOUT BOSTON, 
TRIP TO COHASSET. 

I told you, lately, of my tour in Boston 
Harbor, among the islands; but I did not 
tell you all lsaw. Iam now going to relate 
the rest. 

At about eight miles from Boston we came 
to the point of a long narrow peninsula, 
which runs up about four miles from the 
main land of Hingham, and is only from 40 
rods to half a mile in width, At its north 
west extremity is the little town of Hull, 
and here some of our passengers landed. 

This Hull is not much like Hull in Eng- 
land ; for while that contains 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, and has asingle dock that will hold 














130 large vessels, this American Hull con- 
tains less than 200 people ; and when we 
passed by, only six small vessels lay at their 
wharves.—In short, Hull is the smallest 
township Iever saw. ‘There are enough of 
the people to have a school, but no church, 
nor any public house ; and it appeared to me 
that there were not thirty houses in the 
whole town. When the people wish to 
go to church, they go down the peninsula 
to the main land ; a distance of four or five 
miles.—W hen they meet for public elections, 
they seldom muster more than fifteen votes ; 
and at the last election, there were only four ! 

On the shore, near Hull, were a great 
many vats for making salt. ‘They let in sea 
water into the vats, and then dry it up— 
evaporate it,+-in the hot sun ; anda layer of 
salt is found at the bottom. 

Leaving Hull on our left hand, we sailed 
along close by the long peninsula on which 
it is situated, and which is commonly called 
Nantasket Beach. Just before we came to 
the shore in Hingham, we passed three hills, 
called the “ World’s End.” 

We landed at Hingham, and went from 
the boat to the “ Old Colony House,” as it is 
called; a large public house situated a 
quarter of a mile from the landing. Thence 
I went in a crowd of 15 or 16 persons ina 
stage to Cohasset, five miles east, where the 
Boston School for the Blind is kept for the 
present summer, while their house in Boston 
is undergoing repairs. 

It was Saturday, in the afternoon, and 
very warm; and the blind boys under the 
care of their teachers were bathing at the 
beach. Cohasset and the eastern part of 
Hingham have a rocky soil; and a very 
rocky (iron-bound, as I was going to say) 
coast, especially. 

‘Loo late in the day to return to Boston by 
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the steamboat, I concluded to go back by 
land. So passing through the centre of 
Hingham, (which, by the way, is a beautiful 
place,) through a part of Weymouth and 
Braintree, and through Quiney and Dor- 
chester, | reached home early in the evening. 
All the last mentioned towns are fine and 
flourishing. They are chiefly agricultural ; 
and the crops looked finely. It was in the 
midst of the haying season (July 11), and 
the rye and wheat and barley were fast 
coming to maturity. The rye, indeed, was 
nearly ripe already. — The country, too, 
abounded with fruit, except peaches. 
Quincy is a very pleasant place. About 
one mile northwest of the centre is the seat 
of John Q. Adams, late president of the 
United States ; as well as the former resi- 
dence of his father, the venerable John 
Adams. In Quincy, too, is a railway. It 
is used to convey stone (granite) from a 
quarry in a high hill, in Quincey, two or 
three miles to the north, to the banks of the 
Neponset river, between Milton and Dor- 
chester. Ep. 





FROM A YOUNG READER. 


Mr. Editor, 

I received your request in the magazine 
for July 18th, with pleasure. -The picture 
there referred to, looks like a large open 
summer house, and three little boys spinning 
tops. There are bird cages hung in openings 
round the room, and a hill in the distanee. 
They seem to be little Chinese boys sitting 
on crickets ; and there is a fan on the floor. 
I like the picture very much ; and think tt 
a pretty one. Your little friend, 

PAMELA. 


N.B. The puzzle in No. Mtb, I think 
may be the Alphabet. 






SOMETHING FROM PARLEY’S ALMANAC. 
THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 
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Picking Corn. 


This picture is from Parley’s Almanac for 
1836. Here the farmers are, with their 
baskets, picking the golden ears. What can 
be more beeutiful than ears of corn stripped, 
and put in the pile, or the crib ? 

It is September now ; but October is very 
near. Soon our farmers will be employed in 
picking corn, making cider, digging potatoes, 
&e. It isa charming season. Most of the 
birds have indeed departed, but the air is 
mild and delightful ; and though the fields 
are brown, and the forests yellow, they are 
often cheered by the whistling of the quail. 

October—at least before the heavy frosts 
come—is the season for gathering winter 
apples. They are gathered from the trees 
carefully with the hand ; and put up in 
barrels, and kept in a cool—but not too cold 
—dry place. Great care should be taken in 
collecting them not to bruise them.—How 
useful is the apple! It is eaten raw; or 
baked or roasted. In either case, it forms « 
excellent food, for part ofa meal. The best 




























and most wholesome sauce used at table is 
plain apple sauce ; and for this purpose few 
countries furnish better apples than our 
own. Ep. 





THE HUMMING BIRD AND THE FAIRY. 
A FABLE. 

A tiny Humming Bird, one bright sum- 
mer day, fluttered, in its restless flight, about 
a Moss Rose Bush. Its ceaseless hum was 
heard through the still air. From beneath 
arose @ little Fairy made her appearance. 
Her garments were of the finest rose color, 
her golden tinted bair fell in tiny ringlets 
over her little neck, and a chaplet of moss 
adorned her head. You might have known 
that she Was a good little Fairy, if you had 
only looked in her face. Her bright blue 
eyes had such a bland, confiding expression, 
and her smile was so sweet, it went straight 
to the heart. The bird was highly delighted 
when he saw her, for he loved the good 
Fairy, She spoke to him thus, “ Beautiful 
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bird, thou art ever on the wing, and thy 
gentle hum the fairies love. Wilt thou not 
stop a moment in thy joyous flight, and let 
me speak with thee ? ” 

“Oh yes,” said the Bird, “ indeed I will;” 
so he rested his active wings and listened to 
the Fairy. 

She said, “ You know when you were last 
here, we talked of the great and good Spirit 
who hath made all things.” 

“Yés, I know we did,” said the Bird ; 
“and I want to hear more about the good 
Spirit. Does he know all about little birds, 
and every other creature ? Does he always 
know where we are ?” 

“ Yes, he knows where you are every 
moment, little bird, and it is he who makes 
you so happy.” 

“ Does he know how pleasant this beau- 
ful air is to me ?” asked the Bird. 

“He has made you capable of receiving 
pleasure from the balmy air, and he knows 
how much you love it. The good Spirit 
loves all that he has made. He loves and 
takes care of all birds, insects, and flowers. 
He continually watches over every creature, 
and blesses it. The good Spirit is every 
where through creation. Nospot is without 
his presence. You can never breathe or 
fly little bird, but that he knows it still.” 

‘¢ But where is the good Spirit? you say 
he is everywhere, I do not see him.” 

“ You cannot see him, because he isa 
Spirit. But still he is everywhere, and it is 
because he is thus everywhere, that flowers 
bloom, and birds fly. If the good Spirit 
should go away and leave the world, no little 
birds could live, no other creatures could live. 
They could not take care of themselves, or 
each other; as he can. Only the good 


Spirit can take care of all, and cause all. 


things to be so glorious and pleasant.” 


“Tsee a great many lovely roses on this 
spreading bush; does he cause them to 
bloom, and give them such delicate color- 
ing?” 

“ Yes,” said the Fairy,“ these roses are all 
the work of the good Spirit. Should he go 
away, and take no more care of them, they 
would cease to bloom, they would droop 
and die.” 

* Could not little girls, whom I see so often 
watering the roses, cause them to bloom ?” 

“ Oh, no! little girls could never do this ; 
only the good Spirit can. He takes care of 
little girls also ; and even they could not live 
a single moment without his care, any more 
than birds and flowers. This good Spirit is 
love. Do you not see, tiny bird, how beau- 
tiful he has made everything around? How 
fragrant the air, how delightful the light, 
how refreshing the shade, how happy and 
pleased are all the creatures we see. They 
are all the creatures of the good Spirit, and 
he always watches over them, and cares for 
their comfort.” 

“ Does he love my little mistress too, 
whom I fly to see every day ?” 

“Yes, he loves her also, Do you not see 
that he has surrounded her with blessings 
and joys? He makes her little heart to throb 
with gladness and glee. When the joyous 
child bounds through the fields, and sees 
with such intense delight the beauty of 
creation, breathes the elastic air, and feels 
her young soul stirred within her as she 
views the perfect works of the great Spirit, 
*t is he who gives her the power to enjoy ; 
and he knows how deep and how inspiring 
is her joy. He is censtantly with her and 
with every little child. He watches over 
her soul, which she cannot see, and he 
knows all that she thinks.” 

“Does the good Spirit know what she 
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thinks, when she does not speak ?” asked 
the Bird. 

“ Yes, he certainly knows every thought 
of her mind. He needs not that she should 
utter them, for he knows every one as soon 
as it rises., If this good Spirit should leave 
her, and take no more care of her, her 
mind would be all dark, she would have 
no glad thoughts. As the delicate flower 
when there is no dew, or gentle rain to 
nourish it, fades and dries up, so also, she 
would droop and die.” 

“ Oh! how much love there should be,” 
said the Bird, “from all creatures, towards 
the good Spirit, who has made all things so 
lovely, and who leaves not his creation a 
single moment.” 

“He is ever present,” said the Fairy. 
“should he go away, and care no more for 
the things he has created, all the wonderful 
and beautiful operations by which events 
move forward, would be no more. No 
more would the air be filled with fragrance, 
nor resound with the songs of millions of 
joyous birds ; no more would an infinite 
‘variety of plants and flowers, cover the earth 
like a gorgeous robe, as she rolls in her airy 
round. No more would the copious dew, 
or the cooling shower, refresh the fainting 
land, nor the rainbow in its rare beauty, 
speak of Him, who blesseth all things. As 
a tender infant droops without its mother’s 
love, so Nature would droop and die, with- 
out the Almighty care and gracious love of 
Him, who hath set the stars on high, and 
filled the earth with joy and gladness.” 

“And I also,” said the Bird, “ should die, 
and fly around the flowers no longer.” 

“ Yes, you would be no longer the gay and 
joyous bird you now are ; without the good 
Spirit, there would be no happiness, no life.” 

“Oh, how I love to think that the good 
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Spirit takes such kind care of all things, even 
of me, a little Humming Bird. When my 
little mistress hears of all this, how she will 
love to know that he gives her so much joy. 
That he is always with her.” 

“He has made her invisible soul, which 
she cannot see, and he is always present, to 
know if she keeps it, as he made it pure and 
holy, by doing virtuously. And will not he 
who watches little birds, also care for the 
souls, he has made? He surely will, for this 
good Spirit is the God of Love. And now, 
little bird, I think we have conversed long 
enough. ‘The flowers begin to hang their 
heads, and the lengthening shadows of eve- 
ning are coming. Farewell, little bird.” 

“ Farewell, good Fairy,” he replied ; and 
the little Fairy with her beaming eyes, and 
her touching smile, disappeared amidst the 
thick roses and was lost to his sight. The 
Humming Bird took flight, joyful that a 
good Spirit loved the world, and all things 
therein. Juv. Mise, 





FLIES. 


August and September are regarded as the 
Fly season. The old song says : 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I. 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip, and sip it up. 
Make the most of life you may, 
Life is short, and wears away. 


Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hastening quick to their decline. 
Thine a summer, mine’s no more, 
Though it reach to long threescore. 
Threescore summer’s when they're gone, 
Then will seem as short as one. 

Parley's Almanae. 





A FABLE.—ABOUT WINDOWS AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 
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THE OLD HEN AND YOUNG COCK. 


A FABLE: FROM GAY. 


As an old Hen led forth her train, 
And seemed to peck, to show the grain ; 


She raked the chaff, she scratched the ground, 


And gleaned the spacious yard around. 

A giddy chick, to try her wings, 

On the well’s narrow margin springs, 

And prone she drops. The mother’s breast 
All day with sorrow was possessed. 


A cock she met—her son, she knew ; 
And, in her heart affection grew 


“* My son,” says she, “ I grant, your years 
Have reached beyond a mother’s cares ; 
I see you vigorous, strong, and bold ; 
I hear, with joy, your triumphs told. 
Tis not from Cocks thy fate I dread ; 
But let thy ever-wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; that fatal place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print this, my counsel, on thy breast ; 
To the just gods I leave the rest.” 


He thanked her care ; yet, day by day, 
His bosom burned to disobey ; 
And every time the well he saw, 
Scorned, in his heart, the foolish law ; 
Near and more near, each day he drew, 
And longed to try the dangerous view. 


‘* Why was this idle charge? ”’ he cries ; 
‘« Let courage female fears despise ! 
Or, did she doubt my heart was brave, 
And, therefore, this injunction gave ? 
Or, does her harvest store the place, 
A treasure for her younger race ? 
And would she thus my search prevent ?— 
I stand resolved, and dare the event.” 


Thus said, he mounts the margin’s round, 
And pries into the depth profound. 
He stretched his neck ; and from below, 
With stretching neck advanced a foe : 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears ; 
The foe with ruffled plumes appears : 
Threat answered threat, his fury grew ; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew ; 
But when the watery death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drowned : 
“ T ne’er had been in this condition, 
Had I obeyed the prohibition.” 

MORAL. 

Obey your parents, or ‘twill be your fate, 
To feel repentance when it comes too late. 





WINDOWS AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 

Groree. Why could they not make 
windows and looking-glasses of something 
else, mother, besides glass ? 








, 


Morner. Of what else would you have 
them made ? 

G. Only of something that will not break 
so easily. 

M. But our looking-glasses and window 
panes seldom get broken. Why should you 
wish them different from what they are ? 

G. If they would not break so easily, 
then, When it rains, Franklin and I could 
play ball in the house, 

M. I thought what the difficulty was, 
George. So you wish to play ball in the 
house! Why, my s6n, if the windows and 
mirrors were all of iron, I should not suffer 
you to play ball in the house. The proper 
place for ball playing is in the open air. It 
is not only the most proper, but the most 
healthy too, On rainy days you can play at 
battledore. ‘This I always have permitted. 

G. But, mother, is there not something 
that could be used instead of glass; for with 
all the care in the world the windows do 
sometimes get broken. 

M. There is nothing, I believe, so trans- 
parent as glass, and at the same time equally 
durable. 

G. Ido not understand what you mean 
by transparent, mother. 

M. I mean may be seen through. Make 
a piece of board, or a plate of iron, or tin, or 
copper, ever so thin, and you could not see 
through it. Wesay of such things, there- 
fore, that they are not transparent. Horn, 
ifshaved very thin, and oiled paper, may be 
partly seen through ; though as they are not 
clear, we do not cali them transparent, but 
translucent. Windows were sometimes made 
of horn before glass was invented, but it is 
avery poor afiair, compared with glass. 
And oiled paper, you know, would be worse 
still. 

G. What is isinglass, mother ? 
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M. Iam very glad you ask that question ; 
—first because it shows that you are learning 
to think ; and secondly, because J forgot to 
speak of it. What you mean by isinglass 
is a species of stone, called by geologists, 
mica. It may be split into very thing plates ; 
and when split very thin, they are trans- 
parent. I am told that large plates of 
this substance have been used, in some 
countries and at some periods, for windows ; 
but they must be greatly inferior to ours, in 
every respect. 

No, George ; there is nothing known which 
can ever come into general use for windows, 
mirrors, &c, except glass. Whether human 
ingenuity may not yet contrive something, 
or human perseverance discover it, is more 
than I can tell you.—Eb. 





OH, HOW BRIGHTLY !—A SONG. 
Music, Swiss Boy.—See next page. 


Oh ! how brightly, how brightly the sun moves along, 
From the east to the west, through the sky ; 
Oh ! how lovely, how lovely the moon looks among 
All the stars as they sparkle on high ! 
These glorious lights to us were given, 
To raise our thoughts from earth to heaven :— 
Oh ! how brightly, how brightly they all move along, 
Shedding light o’er the world from on high ! 


Oh ! how swiftly, how swiftly the bird flies away, 
To his Wone in the tall forest tree ; 
Oh ! how sweetly, how sweetly he sings all the day, 
And is happy as happy can be ! 
*Tis thus he tells of favors given, 
And while he sings, he soars to heaven :— 
Oh! how sweetly, how sweetly he sings all the day 
In his nest on the tall forest tree! 


And the roses, the roses, and lilies so fair, 
Which we pluck from the green fields in May, 
Fill with fragrance, with fragrance, the fresh morning alt, 
And to us as they bloom, seem to suy, 
By whom their sweet perfume was given, 
And thus they send it back to heaven: =~ 
Oh ! the roses, the roses, and lilies so fair, 
Fill the air, fill the air all the day. 
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COME AWAY, COME AWAY, 
[SWISS BOY. | 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Come away, come away, now my merry Swiss§ °)’ To the fields bright with dew we will stray 
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Come away, come away, now my merry Swiss ; rte 
To the fields bright with dew we will stray; 
The new mown hay now fills the air, 
And the wild rose sheds its fragrance there. 
Come away, &e. 


PARLEY'S MAGAZINE 
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THE ARK AND MERCY SEAT. 


The ark of the Israelites was a sort of 
chest made of a species of wood not liable 
to decay, called shittim wood. It was 
about four feet in length; and two and a 
half in width and depth. It was covered 
all over, both inside and outside with plates 
of gold, and had a border or cornice of gold 
round about it. On and within this cornice 
was placed a covering or leaf of massy 
gold, called the MERCY SEAT. 

In the ark were kept the two tables of 


stone on which the ten commandments 


were written. The first four, containing 
our duty to God, in particular; and called 
by our Saviour, as a whole, the first com- 
mandment, were on one table; and the re- 
maining six, containing our duty to our 
neighbor, on the other. 

The ark was placed in that part of the 
tabernacle which was called the holy of 
holies. Before it, the blood of the animals 
killed for sacrifice was sprinkled, and the 
incense burnt by the high priest on the day 
of atonement;— and above it appeared a 
brightness, which was the sign of the divine 
presence. ‘The two cherubim or represen- 
tations of celestial beings were represented 
with their faces towards the mercy seat, and 
their wings spread over it. 

But we need not be more particular. 
You see the whole very plainly in the 
picture. You see the ark, the mercy seat, 
the brightness or visible glory, the two 
cherubim, and the priest in front burning 
incense.— Ep. 





FATHER ANTONIO. 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
In the crowd who paid their respeets to 
Lafayette at New Orleans, were many 
Catholic priests. Among them was a ven- 


erable man, of Spanish origin, called Father 
Antonio, but who had resided for many 
years in Louisiana. 

This good man, though surrounded by 
persons of all religions, showed equal kind- 
ness to every one, striving to do good to all} 
in his power. He sometimes asked charity 
of the rich, that he might give of their 
abundance to the poor and afflicted. 

Every year, the yellow fever, with greater 
or less mortality, visits New Orleans, and 
then those who can remove withdraw to 
the country. ‘To them who are compelled 
to remain behind, these are days of mourn- 
ing and terror. 

In the season of distress, many unfortu- 
nate persons, without friends, or separated 
from them, suffer from neglect, poverty, 
and disease. Such, Father Antonio always 
sought out, and relieved and comforted 
them as far as he could—watching by their 
beds, ministering to their wants, and pray- 
ing to God in their behalf. He never in- 
quired of what religion the afflicted were— 
it was enough for hina that they were bis 
fellow creatures, and stood in need of his 
services. 

When Father Antonio came to see Gen- 
eral Lafayette, he was dressed as the Fran- 
ciscan friars usually habit themselves, in a 
brown robe bound round the middle with 
acord. When he perceived Lafayette he 
embraced him with enthusiasm, saying, 
“Oh, my son, I have found favor with 
God, who has permitted me, before I died, 
to behold and converse with the worthiest 
apostle of liberty.” 

Father Antonio discoursed affectionately 
with the general for a few minutes, and 
then modestly withdrew. When this wor- 


thy old man afterward took a last leave of ° 


Lafayette, he pronounced an affecting bene 
diction upon him. 
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“Farewell!” said he; “the Lord go 
before thee, wherever thou goest. When 
thy visit to these States shall be concluded, 
may he restore thee to thy friends and thy 
country. There mayest thou be happy in 
the recollection of good actions, and in 
the veneration and love of the American 


people.” 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. No. I. 


THE INUNDATION. 


Embarked for Holland.—A Hurricane.—The Dykes. 
Fear of a Doorbraak. 


I was bred a sailor; and early acquired 
a roving disposition. I had already been 
hy water to most partsof the world. I now 
resolved on seeing the interior of my own 
quarter of the world—Europe. 

My first desire was to see Holland; and 
embarking on board of a Dutch vessel, we 
were soon out of the Thames. Before we 
came in sight of the Dutch coast, the short 
wintry day was closing in; the sky to the 
southeast was of a dull slate color, over 
which angry clouds were scudding with 
surprising swiftness, and it was the opinion 
of all on board that we should have a 
heavy night’s work. It was only a day or 
two after new moon, so that we were left 
in utter darkness. . 

A hurricane now came on, and raged 
with tremendous fury. Once or twice our 
lugger (one kind of vessel) was nearly laid 
on her beam-ends. However she righted 
again, and we bore up under the storm for 
several hours. At dawn of day we found 
ourselves in the Texel, though we had 
lost our anchor and cables. Our helm, too, 
was so much injured that we dared not risk 
it to the end of our voyage. 

So, just at evening, we ran into a little 
harbor to the north of Amsterdam, and 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 








stopped for repairs. For myself, I left ths 
strained and leaky vessel, and procured 
supper and a bed ata little inn near us on 
the shore. 

About an hour and a half after I left the 
lugger, I found that with the rising tide, the 
gale had again increased. Shortly it be- 
came so violent that the people themselves 
became greatly alarmed, and began to as- 
semble. You have heard of the famous 
dykes of Holland; I dare say. They are 
great banks thrown up along by the sea 
shore, to prevent the water, when it sud- 
denly rises, from overflowing the country, 
for Holland is a very low country. Some- 
times, however, a heavy sea breaks through 
these dykes or banks and lays whole por- 
tions of country under water. The Dutch 
call the breaches which are thus made in 
the dykes, doorbraaks. 

Now it was that the frightened inhabit- 
ants began to talk seriously of a doorbraak, 
for the fury of the waves was terrible. 
Every precaution was taken to prevent the 
danger. The engineers and officers were 
out to examine the dykes, and if possible 
strengthen them. The whole village was 
in commotion, and such was the terror, that 
without tasting my supper, I went with 
them to the dykes, 

As I walked at the foot of this mighty 
rampart, which the industry of that won- 
derful people, the Dutch, has raised, I 
heard the mighty waves almost over my 
head, dashing against it.—We were in fact 
below the ocean, which had now risen and 
was striving to force a passage through the 
bank, into the flat country on the other side 
of it. 

I soon mounted to the top of the dyke to 
take a view from thence. There I beheld 
the fierce waves, flinging themselves with 
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merciless power against the bank, on which, 
as on a terrace, I stood. The new moon 
and the tremendous gale had united to raise 
the vast body of waters much above their 
usual height, which now threatened to 
destroy the labor of ages. For nothing was 
plainer than that if the dyke should prove 
too weak, and what we dreaded should 
happen, the whole of West Friesland would 
soon be under water. 

I am sorry to break off in this place, but 
my letter is already sufficiently long. You 
shall hear what was the result of the storm, 
in my next letter. T. 





THE MALAY APPLE. 





This fruit, though called an apple, is quite 
as much like a plum, as an apple. It con- 
sists of a fleshy rind enclosing one or two 
large seeds or nuts; with a wholesome and 
agreeable pulp between. The skin is thin, 
shining, and yellow. The tree grows about 
20 feet high, and is very full of branches at 
the top. The Malay apple is found in al- 
most every tropical country. The fruit is of 
various sizes, from an inch, to three or four 
inches in diameter. It smells like a rose. 


THE CUSTARD APPLE. 









iy, SSeS 

This, like the Malay apple, is found in 
tropical climates; but the better kinds are 
found in America, especially in the West 
Indies. 

The engraving represents two sorts of 
custard apple ; the sour sop, and the sweet sop. 

The sour sop is exceedingly abundant in 
Jamaica. It is a large oval fruit, of a green- 
ish yellow color, covered with small knobs 
on the outside, and containing a white pulp, 
which is partly sweet and partly sour, but 
cooling and agreeable. It is used most by 
the negroes. 

The sweet sop smells like rose water, and 
tastes like cream, mixed with sugar. This 
is said to be very fine both in the East and 
West Indies. 

Another species of custard apple —not 
shown in the picture—is called the a/ligator 
apple. It is said to be a strong narcotic," 
and therefore is not generally eaten, though 
like many other poisonous things it is sweet, 
and agreeable to the taste. 








* A narcotic is poisonous, and should therefore be 
used only for medicine. Opium, and henbane, and 
tobacco are narcotics Coffee and tea are narcotic, 
but only slightly so. 
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There are many other things to which the 
name of apple is sometimes given, Among 
these are the pine apple, of which we have 
given an account in the magazine already ; 
—the star apple; the honey suckle apple ; 
the love apple ; the May apple, &c.—Eb. 





PEACHES, NECTARINES, APRICOTS, AND 
ALMONDS. 


Cuar.es. How excellent the PEACH is, 
father! I wonder if there is any person in 
the world that does not love peaches ? 

Fatuer 1 do not know, my son, but 
that all people like them who can get them. 
Isuppose you are aware that they have no 
peaches in some parts of the world. 

C. In what parts of the world, father, 
are they without peaches ? 

F. Inthe northern countries of Europe 
and in Canada, the peach is rarely if at all 
cultivated. Jtis also seldom found in the 
hottest countries of Africa. 

It is not known what country the peach 
first came from. Some think it was first 
raised in Persia; but it may have originated 
in India, or China, or Japan. 

Perhaps no country at present produces 
the peach in greater abundance than some 
of the middle and southern United States. 
In Virginia and North Carolina, you may 
sometimes see orchards containing a thou- 
sand trees, or even more; and they are 
often very productive. 

C. I wonder what they do with so many 
peaches. Can they eat them all ? 

F. Oh, no. They make peach brandy 
ofthem ; and they give them to their swine. 

C. But will swine eat them ? 

F. To be sure they will.— But they 
make a great deal of brandy. Some far- 


mers make a hundred gallons, or even two 
hundred. 

C. If they become temperance folks, 
and leave off making them into brandy, I 
wonder what they will then do with them. 

F. Oh, what they and the swine cannot 
eat, will be lost. But perhaps they will cut 
down a part of their orchards, reserving a 
few dozen choice trees, and raise corn and 
cotton in their place. Just as people now 
cut down a part of their orchards of apple 
trees in some places. 

C. ‘That would be the best plan, father. 

F. Ithink so,too. Peaches are not so 
good for men or other animals—though 
they taste very agreeably—as apples and 
pears; and brandy made from them is 
much worse than nothing. 

C. Do you meafi to say that peaches 
are unwholesome, father ? 

F. By no means. Fully ripe, some 
sorts of peaches are cooling and whole- 
some, if eaten as a part of a meal; but not 
so wholesome as apples and pears. That 
is, if we could have our choice just as well 
as not, between a good apple and a good 
peach, it would be best to choose the apple. 

C. Iam sorry to hear you say so; for I 
should prefer the peach. 

Fk. The peach is more stringy; and all 
substances with such a stringy pulp, are 
rather difficult of digestion. 

C. What is a necTARINE, father ? 

F. It is much like a peach; except that 
it has a smooth skin, instead of a downy 
one. Some reckon it even more delicious 
than the peach.—But [ am surprised that 
you have never seen any nectarines. They 
grow in almost every part of the country, 
though not in so great abundance as peaches, 
Mr. Clarke of Sunderland Hill, raises them. 
Have you ever seen apricots ? 
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C. NoSir. Tell me about them, if you 
please. 

F. They are principally raised against 
walls. The fruit is very delicate, and is 
much used for tarts and sweetmeats. An 
oil is procured from the kernel or stone of 
the fruit, which, like that of the stone of the 
almond, is valuable as a medicine. 

C. What sort ofa fruit is an ALMOND ? 

F. There are two sorts of almonds, 
bitter and sweet almonds. The sweet 
almond tastes very agreeably, but is not so 
good as the peach ; and unless well chewed, 
is, like most other fruits, very indigestible. 
The bitter almond contains a poison in its 
substance, which if taken separately, in 
only small quantities, may cause death. It 
is much used by confectioners to give flavor 
to their biscuits and offter articles. 

C. Is it this, then, that makes confection- 
ary SO poisonous as people say it is? 

F. This is one thing. But there are 
many ways in which it is poisoned ; and he 
that is wise, and means to be safe, will let it 
wholly alone. oD. 





THE RICH BOY AND POOR BOY. 
From ‘A Gift for Good Children.’ 
FRANCIS. 

“ We must not play together 
Tom Smith, i'm very sure -- 
For my Papa is very rich, 
And yours is very poor.”’ 


Thomas. 


* But my Papa is honest— 
A good and useful man— 

In what sir, is yours better, 
Pray tell me if you can? 


FRANCIS. 


“ He’s very rich, [ tell you,— 
Now Tom, what would you give, 
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If in a house as grand as ours, 


Your own Papa could live ?”’ 






THOMAS. 





‘| would not give a sixpence— 
For though your house be higher, 
Tis just as likely to blow down, 
Or be burnt up with fire. 








Amongst your fine rich furniture, 
You cannot eat in peace, 

Lest on your Brussels carpets, you 
Should get a spot of grease. 







And though our house be lowly, 
I love my home so well, 

I would not leave its humble roof 
In palaces to dwell.” 







FRANCIS. 






* But Toin, look at your coarse thick coat, 
Then at my dress so fine— 

What would you give if you could wear 
Clothes half as rich as mine?” 









THOMAS. 





*[T would not give a farthing,— 
Whatever you may think, — 

For finery that may be spoiled 
Even by a drop of ink. 







My clothing is for comfort, 





And in comfort it is worn ; 
I’m not like you, in constant fear 
Lest it get soiled or torn. 







Thanks to the best of mothers, 
My dress is whole and clean— 
Nor do I wish to change it, 
For the gayest ever seen. 


And for my dear good father, 
As I have said before, 

Yours inay perhaps be richer, 
But you cannot love him more 


Nor is he more respected— 
Such is my father’s worth, 














His children would not change him, 
For the richest man on earth. 


You boast your father’s fortune, 
And rich enough is he— 

With his fine houses here in town, 
And vessels out at sea. 


But many as rich a merchant 
And prosperous as he, 

Has by misfortune been reduced 
To utter poverty. 


Your vessels may be shipwrecked— 
Your houses may burn down— 

And you may find yourself at last 
The poorest boy in town. 


If you have nought but riches 
To pride yourself upon, 

You'll be a paltry fellow, Frank, 
When all your wealth is gone ! 


Virtue, my boy, and learning, 
Are treasures of more worth 
Than al' the gold that ever men 
Have hoarded up on earth. 


For when the fire or tempest 
Take other wealth away, 

Our knowledge and our virtues, Frank, 
Are treasures that will stay. 


And one thing more I'll tell you, 
Deny it if you can— 

‘Tis honesty and goodness 
Alone that make the man.’ 


When this was uttered, Thomas 
Wished the proud boy “ good day ;”’ 

Took up his ball—put on his hat, 
And, whistling, marched away. 





ACCOUNT OF A PICTURE. 
We have received from one of our 
readers in Portsmouth, the following in- 
genious remarks on the cut at page 178, If 


ACCOUNT OF ONE OF OUR PICTURES. 





it is expected that we should give our own 
opinion in the case, it is only necessary to 
say that it entirely concurs with that of our 
young friend Ellen.—Eb. 

CHILDREN’S SPORTS. 

Three little boys are in a very pleasant 
place ;—such an one as I should call a 
balcony or piazza. Over the top of this, 
is something to shield them from the sun, 
and around the columns which support, 
is seen a pretty woodbine twining, while 
the trees and shrubbery around, afford a 
refreshing shade and coolness. Between 
each of these, hangs a little cage, in which 
are birds that enliven the scene, by their 
sweet notes. It seems situated in or near 
a garden. It appears to be an Eastern 
Beyond it appear the cloud-capped 
mountains, 

In the centre of this pretty spot, are three 
little boys engaged in play. Seated on low 
crickets, each of them has a toy ;—and per- 
haps their merry sports of childish glee 
drown the soft notes of the little birds above 
them. Two of them have whirligigs, a 
little toy made of a button and stick, which, 
though simple, affords delight to children. 
See that little hand, raised in joyous mirth 
above the curly head of its owner! 

The third seems to have left his sports. 
to become a spectator of the others. He 
is listlessly leaning on bis seat, with his 
elbows on the bench or table before him, 
and gazing on his merry play-fellows. His 
kite lies neglected by his side. The occu- 


scene. 


pant of the other stool, has perhaps left 
this mirthful scene, and is amusing himself 
with his books: or perhaps he is fondling a 
favorite dog he may chance to own. 

This is such an explanation of that pretty 
picture, as I can give. 
are all ineorrect. 


Perhaps my ideas 
ELLEN. 









A SONG. —THE HALF-PINT TUMBLER. 


SONG OF A LITTLE BLIND MUSICIAN. 
I left my own dear home, 
My climate rich and mild, 


Yet know not where to roam 
A poor blind child! 


I’m weary of the way ; 
For it is dark and lone, 

And the wind’s airy play 
Seems a low moan. 


And the blithe birds’ gay song, 
Is not as sweet to me, 

As in thy groves, my long 
Loved Italie. 


And the wild flowers they give 

Though “ soft-leaved,”’ aré not bright, 
As those that in thee live 

My home of light! 


Ask me not why I sigh, 
Or wherefore I am sad, 
Nor bid me ever try 
To be more glad. 


When pealing laugh I hear 
Of those of my own age, 

It strikes the chord | fear 
In memory’s page : — 


For at my home of youth 
Fair faces the dance led— 

Oh, in their love—their truth 
I left them dead! 


And since I’ve wandered, aye, 
With my own dog so kind— 
He leads me as I stray, 
For [ am blind ! — 





THE HALF-PINT TUMBLER. 
Motruer. Do you know, my children, 
what this half-pint tumbler is made of? 
Georce and FRANKLIN, together. Why 
of glass; surely. 
M. But what is glass made ofI mean ? 
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G. Oh, that 1 do not know. T suppose 
it is dug out of the ground, somewhere ; js 
it not ? 

M. By no means. Glass is not found 
in the earth, like metals. It is made, or 
manufactured. One of the substances used 
in manufacturing it is, however, taken from 
the earth. Itis sand. 

G. Sand! I never knew, before, that 
glass was made of sand. How can it be? 
I am afraid you are joking, mother, are you 
not ? 

M. Notatall. Common glass is always 
made of sand, in part. It is true they put 
other substances with it, particularly potash, 

G. But how can they get sand into the 
shape of glass? 

M. They melt it; and while it is yet soft, 
they mould it into what shape they please, 
Usually, however, they take a little of the 
melted sand and potash on the end of a 
long tube, and blow it out into the shape 
of a bottle, in the first place. After this is 
done, if they wish to manufacture it into 
window panes, looking-glasses, &c. they 
contrive to flatten it into great plates, and 
then cut it up. If they wish to make 
bottles, they blow the mass, and work it 
into a suitable shape, and then let it remain 
so. 

But it is unnecessary for me to tell you 
more about glass, for there is a long account 
of it in Parley’s Magazine, Vol. II, which 
you can read for yourself. Ep. 





AN AGED ELM, 


In the town of Hingham, is an elm, by 
the road side, on which is marked “Trans 


plauted 1729.” It is very large and spread- 
ing ; and though much more than 100 years 
old, is fresh and flourishing. The trunk 
must be about 12 or 14 feet in circumference. 





DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 





















































SINGLE HANDED ALPHABET. 


Our young readers will recollect—for we 
find they have very good memories—that 
when we gave them an engraving and 
account of the two handed deaf and dumb 
alphabet, some time ago, we promised to 
show them, also, an engraving of a single 
handed one. So you see that we have not 
forgotten our promise. 

This is the Alphabet used in all the deaf 











and dumb institutions in the United States, 
and in Europe, except in Great Britain; 
and is undoubtedly the most convenient and 
best for general use. It is not necessary 
that we should give a particular account of 
the method of placing the fingers to form 
the letters, since the picture is so plain, 
and we were so particular in our account 


of the double handed alphabet.—Ep. 
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HOW TO MAKE SILK. 

“Now, Uncle Thomas, we are ready to 
hear the story you promised,” said William 
Bent. “Here, Anna, you may sit with me, 
this chair is big enough for us both. And 
now we will be as still as mice on a carpet.” 

“Uncle said he bad a picture to show us,” 
said Mary Bent; “and I like pictures almost 
as well as I do stories.” 

“ Pictures,” repeated William in a very 
contemptuous tone, “what is a_ picture 
worth without a good story to explain it? 
I never look at the pictures in a book till I 
have read through all the stories ;— so, 
uncle, tell us the story, and then Mary may 
look at the picture as long as she pleases.” 

“The story I was intending to tell you 
is not like those you read for amusement, 
my dear boy,” said Uncle Thomas. “I was 
intending to teach you how to make silk.” 

“How to make silk! O that will be 
capital. But,uncle,can we make it,—Mary, 
and Annaand I?” asked William eagerly. 

“You cannot make the silk into cloth, 
but you can feed the worms, and pick the 
leaves, and weed the mulberry plants, and 
do a great deal that is necessary,” said Un- 
cle Thomas. 

“QO, then tell us all about it, do, dear 
uncle,” cried all the children at once; “ we 
want to make silk.” 

“ Sofily, softly, my darlings. I have told 
you that in order to remember well what 
we learn we must have some method, we 
must begin with the first simple facts of the 
case, and then we shall understand the sub- 
ject as it is explained and enlarged upon. 
So instead of telling you at once how to 
make silk, I must first tell you how to 
raise mulberry trees, and how to feed the 
worms, and so on. Here is the picture I 
named to Mary. It is only a little sketch 


of the mulberry plant, a cocoon and silk 
worm ; but as you have never seen any 
of these things, it may help you to compre- 
hend my story a little better, if you examine 
the picture now.” (Picture omitted.) 

“The worm looks like a caterpillar,” said 
Anna. 

“ And the cocoon like a bird’s nest,” said 
Mary. 

“ And the bush is nothing but a bush, and 
looks like a gooseberry bush, why do they 
all ita tree?” said William. 

“ Because the plant will grow to the 
height of a small tree, if it is allowed to 
shoot up without being trimmed ;” replied 
Uncle Thomas. “The Chinese mulberry 
is said to be the best for feeding worms; 
one pound of the leaves of this tree is equal 
to double that quantity of white mulberry 
leaves.” 

“JT will always have the Chinese mul- 
berry,” said William. “ But how’ shall 
I obtain it, uncle? Must we send to 
China?” 

“ No, my dear—One of our good mission- 
aries, at Canton, obtained some of the seed 
of this useful tree, and it has been sown in 
this country, and found to grow well. It 
is said that it will bear the cold winters of 
New England. It grows to the height of 
eight or ten feet, has leaves ten inches in 
length, of a silky texture and so soft that 
the worms can eat the whole leaf, stem and 
all.” 

“Must the worms always have mulberry 
leaves, uncle?” asked Anna; “ Will they 
eat nothing else ? ” 

“They must have mulberry leaves be- 
fore they will spin, but they can be kept 
alive a few days on other leaves; they will 
eat young lettuce very well.” 

“Tow are the worms fed, uncle? Do 
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we put them on the trees, like the caterpil- 
Jars?” asked William. 

“QO, no—Silkworms are too precious to 
be trusted abroad. They would be eaten 
up by the fowls, and birds, or mice, and I 
have been told that cats will catch and eat 
them. No, when you keep silkworms, you 
must have a warm room, but not where the 
sun shines in on the eggs. As soon as they 
begin to hatch, lay tender mulberry leaves 
around them. ‘The worms will soon attach 
themselves to the leaves and begin to eat. 
As soon as they have eaten the first leaves, 
or if these become dry and withered, you 
must give them fresh leaves, and frequently 
pick off the old leaves and throw thein 
away. You must not feed them with wet 
leaves, these seem to make them sick.” 

“How long must they be fed?” asked 
Mary. 

« About three weeks before moving them. 
You must then lay them on shelves, about 
one inch from each other, and feed them 
ull they begin to wind their balls, which 
will be from forty to sixty days.” 

“But how can we put them on the shelf, 
Uncle? Can we take them in our fingers ?” 

“Certainly—they are as gentle and harm- 
less as young birds. Do you not remem- 
ber, Mary, the little poem of the Silkworm 
which you read to me tlegeother day ? 

“Yes, uncle—I have committed it to 
memory.” 

“You may repeat it to William, after I 
have finished my story, and he will see that 
girls are not afraid of silkworms, and surely 
boys need not tremble.” 

“What is done next, uncle, after the 
worms begin to spin?” said Mary. “ How 
Ishould laugh to see the little creatures 
spinning!” 

* Why, as soon as they begin to spin, you 
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must prepare some dry bushes, and set 
them up near by. To these bushes they will 
fasten the cocoon, and when they have spun 
and wound all their silk, they appear to die. 
You must then pick off the cocoons, and 
after selecting as many as are necessary 
for the millers or moths which lay the 
eggs, you must bake the others, unless they 
are reeled immediately.” 

“ Bake them!” exclaimed William, “ what, 
in an oven, like bread ?” 

“Yes, in an oven, but it need not be so 
hot as itis for bread—the cocoons may be 
put in after the bread is drawn out. They 
must remain in about an hour, and then be 
taken out and spread on a board till quite 
dry. When the cocoons are to be reeled, 
they are thrown into boiling water, and the 
ends of the fibres gathered and wound off 
on the reel.” 

“But why do they put the cocoons inte 
the hot oven, uncle?” inquired Anna, who 
seemed to think that this baking process 
was a needless cruelty to the poor worms. 

“It is done, my dear, to prevent the moth 
or miller from eating through the silk, 
which would entirely spoil it, as the cocoon 
could not then be wound. I told you the 
worm, when it wound itself up in the 
cocoon, seemed to die; that is, the worm 
was what we call a chrysalis, changing 
from a crawling insect to a winged one. In 
a few days a miller bursts through the dead 
skin of the worm, and eats its way out of 
the cocoon ; it then lays its eggs and dies.” 

“Ts all the silk we have, spun by silk- 
worms ?” asked Mary. 

“ Yes, my dear, all the beautiful and rich 
silks you see worn by the ladies, all the 
gentlemen’s vests, and the silk hose and 
gloves, and shawls, all these are spun by the 
little crawling worms. They only require 
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to be taken care of and fed, and they will 
spend their lives in working for us. ‘They 
are very profitable creatures, though they 
are not pretty; but you, my dear girl, will 
love them for the good they do, will you 
not?” 

*Q yes, indeed! but then it seems to me 
that we never can do much good with 
them in our country. We have no mul- 
berry trees, and we do not know how to 
weave or dye the silk ; and it will be a long, 
long time before we can make such beau- 
tiful silks as the merchants bring from 
France and other foreign countries.” 

“Yes, Mary, it will undoubtedly be a 
number of years, which to you seems a 
long time, before we shall bring our own 
silk manufactories to such perfection as 
to render the importation of foreign silks 
unnecessary. But we shall do this; and 
probably our domestic, manufactured silk 


goods will be as superior to those we now 
import, as our domestic cottons are to the 
slimsy East India cottons we used to im- 


port. In the city of Providence there is 
now a building preparing for the purpose 
of manufacturing the silk spun in our coun- 
try into cloths.” 

“ But is there enough spun in New Eng- 
land to make a whole piece of silk?” in- 
quired William. 

“ Certainly—There is one plantation of 
mulberry which contains 30,000 trees ; and 
it is calculated that there will be half a 
pound of silk produced from every tree. 
Perhaps this is too high, but then, there 
will be eight or ten thousand pounds with- 
out doubt. And all the worms which spin 
this silk can be taken care of by women 
and children. The men need do little, ex- 
cept plant the mulberry orchard, and some- 
times assist in gathering the leaves; so that 


; 


you see, my children, that raising silk wi, 
enable those persons who are not able to do 
hard work, to earn a livelihood. It isa 
kind of work, too, that may be done by the 
most delicate minded. It does not subject 
those who perform it to constant drudgery, 
like household work, nor to the command 
of others; even an invalid may find plea- 
sure in the occupation of tending  silk- 
worms. I once heard of a-poor sick 
woman, a Mrs. Hobart, who had entirely 
lost the use of her right hand, and could 
only use her left hand a very little: she 
was lame besides, and very weak—but she 
could oversee her two children, and direet 
them how to feed the silkworms. She 
had only two rooms in her house, and a 
little chamber where her daughters slept, 
During the winter her daugliters braided 
straw, and thus earned sufficient to pay for 
the mulberry leaves, which they had to 
buy, as they had only a small garden, and 
could not cultivate the trees. However, 
they managed very well, for in the winter 
they earned sufficient, besides attending to 
their studies, regularly, four hours each 
day, to pay for the mulberry leaves which 
their worms needed during the summer; 
and the silk which they raised annually, 
brought them from three hundred to five 
hundred dollars. Mrs. Hobart was left a 
widow, without any property, when her 
eldest daughter was only five years old; 
and very soon after the poor woman, in 
consequence of a cold and fever, brought 
on by working too hard, became a cripple; 
yet she kept her two little girls with her, 
brought them up in an exellent manner, 
they were in truth highly educated, and 
when she died, which happened about the 
time her eldest daughter was twenty-one 
years of age, Mrs. Hobart left two thousand 
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dollars each, to her daughters ;—sufficient, 
with their industrious habits, to make them 
independent.” 

“And what did they do then, uncle?” 
said Anna; “ did they live in the little house 

d take care of their silkworms ?” 

“No, my love—such good young ladies 
are not usually permitted to spend all their 
days taking care of silkworms; or at least, 
young gentlemen, who want good wives try 
to persuade them to change their occupa- 
tion. The eldest daughter married soon 
after her mother’s decease. I believe she 
was engaged while her mother lived—and 
now she resides in New York, mistress of 
one of the most virtuous families in that 
great city. The youngest daughter was 
married a short time since to a distinguish- 
ed gentleman who is a teacher in one of 
the sovthern institutions, 

So you find, Mary, that it derogates 
nothing from the delicacy or dignity of a 
young lady to be industrious, and even 
when necessary, to feed silkworms. It is 
in fact ladies’ work, to superintend these 
little creatures, which are toiling to provide 
beautiful silks and beautiful materials for 
clothing for the ladies,” 

“But they are ugly looking creatures, 
uncle,” said Anna. “I wish they were as 
pretty as butterflies.” 

“You will soon love them better than 
butterflies, if you tend them ;” replied Uncle 
Thomas ; “ we always incline to love what- 
ever we take care of, and you should bear 
in mind that the creatures which God 
made, and which he preserves, are in some 
way beautiful or curious, and this we shall 
discover, when we study their nature and 
habits.” 

“That is just the idea my poem taught 
— shall I repeat it now ?” inquired 

: 
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“Yes, my love—I have finished my story 


for this time.” 


THE SILKWORM. 
There is no form upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm—to draw this forth 
We need but hearts to feel. 


I saw a fair young girl—her face 

Was sweet as dreams of cherished friend— 
Just at the age when childhood’s grace 

And maiden softness blend. 


A silkworm in her hand she laid— 
Nor fear nor even disgust was stirred, 
While gaily with her charge she played 
As't were a nestling bird. 


She raised it to her dimpled cheek, 
And let it rest and revel there ; 

O why for outward beauty seek ! 
Love makes its favorites fair. 


That worm—I should have shrunk in truth 
To feel the reptile o'er me move ; 

Yet loved by innocence and youth, 
I deemed it worthy love. 


Would we, I thought, the soul imbue, 
In early life, with sympathies 

For every harmless thing, and view 
Such creatures formed to please ; 


And when with usefulness combined, 
Give them our love and gentle care, 
O we might have a world as kind 
As God has made it fair! 


There is no form upon our earth, 
Searing the mighty Maker’s seal 
But has some charm—to draw this forth 
We need but hearts to feel. H--. 





Lone Lawsvuit.—A lawsuit was lately 
brought to a close in Brussels, in Europe, 
which was begun 200 years ago! 
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LETTER FROM AUNT MARGARET. 303 


TO THE READERS OF PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


My dear children, 

I have long wished to write to you, and 
through the kindness of your good friend, 
the Editor, I have gained permission to have 
my letters published in this littke Magazine. 


I love children very much, and there is 
nothing gives me more pleasure than to talk 
to them, to hear their remarks, and answer 
their questions when they show an anxiety 
to learn what is useful. I[ like to see their 
attention directed to the many wonderful 
things surrounding them —the wonderful 
works of God, which were created and 
placed in this world for our instruction. In 
books we find what others have seen or 
learned, and we may gain much knowledge 
by reading them, but no one, not even little 
children should be contented with knowing 
only what others have found out; they 
should try and gain something from their 
own observation. 

One of the reasons why [I like to converse 
with young persons, is, that I may lead them 
to use their own minds, and when they do 
So, it pleases me to hear them talk. 

I once had a dear little group around 
me, two little boys and two little girls, the 
orphan children of my only sister ; but they 
all died, one after another, and I have no 
one now to call me “ aunt.” 

How many happy hours we have spent 
together under the spreading oak before my 
door! This was our study; it was here we 
used to read, and it was here, that they 
examined the structure of the beautiful 
flower they had just gathered, or learned 
the strange history of the insect they had 
been pursuing, or of the bird that was de- 
lighting them with its song. But I must 
not think cf these days—they are gone! 
my lovely pupils have joined their parents 


in a brighter world than this, and it would 
be sinful to repine. 

It is for their sakes that children are go 
dear to me, and the happiness [ felt in 
teaching and conversing with them, made 
me think of writing to you. I will addre 
you as though you were the dear little ones, 
for whom I have so long mourned ; and if 
you find my letters interesting, and if they 
ean contribute any thing to the improve- 
iment of your mind and heart, the pleasure ] 
shall receive in writing them will be doubly 
increased. I remain, my dear children, 

Your friend and well wisher, 
Aunt Margaret. 








Above is the picture of a mask—such as 
the men sometimes wore in the ancient 
Roman theatres, The hair is represented 
very high to give dignity—as they supposed 
—to the wearer. 

We see masks for sale in some of the 
shops, about our cities; and we occasional- 
ly see a boy with one on. But they are 
silly things, after all; and will any but silly 
people wear them ? 
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THE ASS AND THE LAMB. 


“Tow hard is my fate ! 
What sorrows await,” 
Said the Ass to the Sheep, “‘ my deplorable state! 


Cold, naked, ill-fed, 
I sleep in a shed, 


Where the snow, wind, and rain come in over my head. 


All this day did I pass 
In a yard without grass :— 
What a pity that 1 was created an Ass ! 


As tor master,—he sat 
By the fire, with the Cat; 
And they both look as you do contented and fat. 


Your nice coat of wool, 
So elastic and full, 


Makes you much to be envied,—ay, more than the bull.” 


““ How can you pretend,” 
Suid her poor bleating friend, 
“T lain? Le » silence -ammend 
o complain! et me silence to you recommend. 


My sorrows are deep,” 
Continued the Sheep, 
And her eyes looked as if she were ready to weep. 


“T expect,—’tis no fable,— 
To be dragged from the stable, 
And, tomorrow, perhaps, cut up for the table. 


Now you—with docility, 
y Strength, and civility,— 
Will live some years longer—in all probability. 


So, no envy, I beg, 
For I'll bet you an egg, 
You will carry the spinach to eat with my leg.” 





MORAL. 


The situation of those we envy, is often much wors¢ 
than our own. 





FROM A LITTLE GIRL TO THE EDITOR. 
Cambridge Aug. 1, 1835. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

As I have answered one of the puzzles 
in your magazine, [ send you one of my 
own composing for some one else to find 
out, to which please give a place, if you 
approve of it. 

i am a word of TwELvE letters. My 
ninth, second, third, fifth, and fourth, are 
the name of a small bottle; my sixth, fifth, 
second, eighth, third, and fifth, are the name 
of a flower; my fourth, third, and first, are 
a part of the mouth; my eighth, fifth, sixth, 
fourth and seventh, a kind of spoon; my 
fifth, third, and sixth, the name of one who 
assists another; my first, third, fourth, and 
eighth, the name of a medicine; and my 
whole, the name of a city in the United 
States. Yours &c. 


L. 5. W. 





Jealousy shuts one door, and opens two, 
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| THE MORNING CALL. 


( WORDS FROM THE GERMAN. ) 
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Hae Brother wake ! awake ! awake ! Sister wake ! awake ! awake ! 
ft Hark ! the cheerful lark is singing, Every thing is now reviving, 
hi And the hills and dales are ringing Every one around is striving 
x With her joyful song! For some new delight— 
Brother wake ! awake ! awake ! Sister wake ! awake! awake ! 
ie ‘ Brother wake ! awake ! awake ! Sister wake! awake ! awake ! 
bhi 
Vee All awake ! awake ! awake ! 
ie ‘ See the sun with splendor beaming, 
ee O’er the distant waters streaming, 
ae With his glorious light— 
iD All awake ! awake ! awake ! 


All awake ! awake ! awake 








“Father,” said George, “ what are those 
great sheds for, by the side of the river? 
See, there are great ships under them, only 
without any masts.” 

“Those ships are being built,” replied 
Mr. Harmer; “and the sheds are to keep 
the wood from getting wet.” 

“Why, that is taking useless trouble, for 
the ships are always in the water after they 
are once built,” said George. 

“Ah, but,” observed Mr. Harmer, “it is 
found, that if wood is put together when 
wet, it soon becomes rotten.” 

“But, father, how can they put those 
great ships in the water ?” 

“If you look,” said Mr. Harmer, “you 


will see that the ground on which they 
stand is sloping.” 
* Yes” said George, “ but how can a ship 


slide down the slope without upsetting ?— 
VOL. Il. 


20 


LAUNCHING A SHIP. 





The keel of the ship, you know, father, is 
quite narrow; so, how can they balance 
such,a great thing on so narrow a bottom ?” 

. When the ship is finished,” said Mr. 
Harmer, “they contrive to support . it, not 
on the keel, but on a great frame of wood, 
the top part of which is fixed to each side 
of the ship, and the lower part of the frame 
rests on long sloping pieces of timber, which 
extend some distance into the water. ‘This 
frame is called the cradle, and the long 
pieces of timber, the launching ways. The 
cradle rests upon the ways; but mind, it is 
not fastened to them. The upper surface 
of the ways is well greased, so that the 
cradle may slide easily along them. When 
it is wished to put the ship into the water, 
the props and blocks of wood which sup- 
ported it while it was building, are knocked 
away, and then the ship rests upon the 
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cradle, but is kept from sliding down, by a 
few props, called the dog-shores. At the 
appointed hour, these dog-shores are also 
knocked away, and the ship slides gently 
into the water. ‘This is called launching.” 

“Oh, how I wish I could see a ship 
launched ;” said George. 

“Jt is indeed an interesting scene,” replied 
Mr. Harmer; “and in ancient times was 
regarded as a season of great mirth and 
festivity. But in later times the launching 
of a ship has become so common an occur- 
rence, that it excites, in general, but very 
little attention. People turn out, perhaps a 
thousand or two, to see it, just as they do 
here in New England to see a building 
raised ; but when the launch is over, all of 
them except a few intemperate ones, return 
peaceably to their homes.” 

* But tell me, father,” said George, “ how 
they used to show their mirth at the launch- 
ing of a ship.” 

“T will do so;” said Mr. Harmer. “ The 
sailors who were present ata launch were 
dressed for the occasion, and crowned with 
wreaths. The ship, too, was bedecked with 
streamers and garlands. As soon as the 
ship was fairly afloat, it was purified, as the 
ceremony was called, by means of a lighted 
torch, an egg, and some brimstone. 

You have observed, doubtless, that many 
vessels have the image of something — 
usually a man or a woman—carved on the 
forepart of the vessel. Now, among the 
ancients it was customary to represent, in 
this way, the god they worshipped. Well, 
as I was going to tell you, they usually con- 
secrated the ship to this god. . 

Sometimes, in our own days, especially 
in Europe,* they have great feasting and 





* The scene represented by our engraving is a ship- 
launch in England, as you see by the colors, on board. 
The vessel is in the very act of entering the water. 
See the people swinging their hats ! 


merriment ; but instead of the torch, the egg, 
and the brimstone, the oldest sailor on 
board breaks a bottle of some sort of liquid, 
—usually water, among temperance people 
—and pours it over the head of the figure 
on the bow of the vessel.” 

“ But is a vessel ready for sea as soon as it 
is launched ?” said George. 

“ By no means,” said Mr. Harmer. “The 
body of the vessel—the bull, as the sailors 
call it—is completed; that is all. The 
masts are to be erected and the rigging ap- 
plied afterward. — But ] cannot continue 
the conversation longer at present.” Ep. 





TO A CHILD. 


Look round the world, whate’er we see, 
Bears impress of mortality— 

The leaves, the flowers, the very trees, 
The dew of morn, the odorous breeze, 
All bear alike by God’s decree, 

That fatal shade Mortality. 


The robin gay, the timid dove, 

The little violet that we love, 

And all things beautifully made, 

Will surely wither, surely fade, 

Ay, all my child, though sweet they be, 
All, bear that shade, Mortality. 


Yes, many are the objects bright,— 
Look where we will, that meet our sight, 
We see new beauties every day, 

But still we know they'll pass away,— 
Then if all perish, have not we 

That earthly shade Mortality ? 


True, we with things of earth, must die 
But there 's a region in the sky, 

Where God will faded forms restore, 
To wither, and to die no more. 

Child! what a happy change for thee, 
A death for immortality ! 
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Most animals that feed upon herbs and 
plants, know how to distinguish those which 
are hurtful, by their taste. Sometimes, 
indeed, they mistake, and get poisoned ; but 
hot often. 

Insects, however, have a more acute taste 
than cattle and sheep. The antler moth, 
though it feeds on a great many sorts of 
grasses, and sometimes, in Sweden, commits 
such ravages in the meadows as to endanger 
the lives of cattle for want of food, never 
touches the foxtail grass. And yet, to us, 
it tastes almost exactly like many other 
grasses which this insect devours with 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


SENSE OF TASTE IN INSECTS. 


greediness. How could the moth distinguish 
this grass, without a very acute taste ? 

The caterpillar of the gate keeper, as it is 
called, will eat nothing at all but the dog’s 
tail grass. Some insects hatched on the 
leaves of the poplar, and destined by the 
author of nature to feed upon it, will sooner 
die of hunger than touch the leaves of the 
sallow. The caterpillar of the ringlet butter- 
fly will feed on but one species of grass. 

Above is the picture of the last mentioned 
butterfly. The lower figure represents the 
upper side of the insect; the upper figure 
the under side.—Eb. 
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GOLD BEATING. 



































































































































Gold is a most wonderful metal. Its 
ductility (or capability of bemg drawn out 
into threads or wire,) is so great that an 
ounce of gold first spread over a cylinder 
of silver, may be gradually drawn out—so 
the chemists say,—into a wire 1332 miles 
in length; equal—within 4 miles—to the 
whole distance from the city of Boston to 
Pensacola in West Florida. One pound 
and seven ounces of gold (troy weight) 
would at this rate coat a wire which would 
reach round the whole world ; and sixteen 
pounds, one that would reach to the moon. 

But gold is not only amazingly ductile, it 
is also very malleable. A single grain of it 
—one four hundred and eightieth part of an 
ounce may be beaten out so thin as to cover 
a space of 56 square inches, or equal to 
the whole compass of a leaf of this maga- 
zine, margin and all. The thickness of 
common gold leaf is only sgs559 of an inch. 

Do you doubt the truth of such wonder- 
ful statements? Then go with me to the 
shop of Mr. Mc Girr, the Goldbeater, in 


Washington Street, near the village of Rox- 
bury, and T will convince you. 

There is Mr. Mc Girr, with a crucible and 
about two ounces of gold in it, which he is 
melting, in the furnace. But see ! it is melt- 


ed, and he is going to pour it out into a little. 


trough. How quickly it cools. He takes 
it up with his tongs—it is a piece not larger 
than the handle of a common _ penknife. 
He cools tt by dipping it in cold water; 
then he beats it on an anvil; then he heats 
it again, and cools it, and then beats it more; 
till at last he brings it into a flat piece with 
square edges, about as large as the blade 
of a common paper knife, but somewhat 
thicker. 

Now it is ready to be drawn. Two 
strong iron wheels or cogs, of only an inch 
or two in diameter, with cranks attached to 
them, are placed close together in such a 
manner that wher they are turned in oppo- 
site directions, they will draw along a thin 
piece of any thing placed between them. 
Two men turn them, and another puts in 
the piece of gold; and when it is drawn 
through and made longer and thinner, the 
wheels are brought closer together, and 
then they proceed as before. 

See how rapidly the piece grows long. 
It is already a yard in length, but no wider; 
and its length is constantly increasing. It is 
now a long gold ribbon.—It is long enough 
for a pair of bridle reins ;—but they would 
be costly ones. Mr. M. says the piece is 
worth $ 52, 

Now it is drawn thin enough for beating. 
They measure it. It is nearly 18 feet long. 
They cutit into small pieces not more than 
an inch long, and place these pieces, twenty 
or so of them at a tme, between as many 
pieces of gold-beaters skin; and then g® 
to beating them. 
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“ But what is gold-beater’s skin? I read 
in the papers, a few weeks ago, that Mr. 
Lauriat’s balloon was made of gold-beater’s 
skin.” It was: and Mr. Lauriat used to be 
a goldbeater himself, and work in this very 
shop. He istrying, I suppose, to get money 
faster than he could by hammering gold. 
Perhaps he may be able to do so ; and after- 
ward he may get a broken neck, into the 
bargain. But I am to tell you what gold- 
beater’s skin is. 

It is the thin lining membrane of one 
portion of the intestine of the ox, made into 
asort of leather. Did you never see purses 
made of suet skin? Well, this is something 
like it. 

They cut it into square pieces about the 
size of book leaves, place the pieces of gold 
between them as you would between the 
leaves of a. book, and hammer the pile on 
an anvil till the gold is so spread out as to 
fill up all the space between them. What 
juts over at ihe sides, before all is full to the 
corners, is trimmed off to be melted up 
again: for gold does not lose any thing, if 
you melt it over a hundred times. 

One of the small pieces, an inch long, 
which [I have just meutioned, after it is 
thus made into a large leaf, is quarter- 
ed, and these quarters are again beat into 
large leaves, and divided into four parts 
again; and soon. One of the inch pieces 
mentioned above, makes 32 gold leaves. 

This is a very curious art, so it seems to 
me. ‘The idea of beating out two ounces of 
gold into nearly 6,000 leaves of the size of 
small book leaves, seems almost incredible ; 
until we see it actually performed.—Ep. 





“ He that would thrive must rise at five ;”’ 
Says the old proverb. This is true of all other 
sorts of thriving, as well as of getting property. 


309 VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 










TRAVELS IN THE EAST. No. II. 


MORE ABOUT THE INUNDATION. 

The Doorbraak.—Its desolations.—Loss of lives.— 

Reflections.—A Question in Morals. 

This frightful state of alarm continued till 
about midnight. ‘The bells of the church 
were tolling, and lights were seen flaring 
in all directions. Fuel was heaped upon 
the beacon fires, and the flame gathered 
strength and streamed wildly along atmidst 
the dull red smoke towards the devoted 
country. 

The blue lightning now became terrible, 
and the roar of the thunder actually deaf- 
ening. The breakers became higher and 
stronger, and the gusts of wind louder and 
fiercer. But all was now over! The yells 
aud shrieks of a group of persons not fifty 
yards from me announced the dismal tidings 
that the work was done, and a double flash 
of lightning at the same instant showed us 
the savage billows overtopping the bank, 
and the immense fabrie yielding to their 
fury ; and by the light of the next flash, we 
saw the whole mass of waters pouring upon 
the village and dashing among the houses. 
The consternation was awful, and the scene 
was dreadful beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion ! 

The doorbraak became wider and wider 
every instant; the sea poured through it 
like a cataract, and huge blocks of granite 
were washed about by it, like so many 
pebbles. The sides of houses were beaten 
in, and trees were up torn and carried for- 
ward by the flood, increasing the havoc. 

But dangerous as my station was, on the 
trembling dyke, it was more dangerous still 
to descend into the village ; and thou zh I 
expected every moment to feel the bank 
giving way under me, I maintained n y post. 
At last I had the comfort of finding hat the 
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billows struck the dyke less forcibly, and 
that the gale was abating. Many more 
weary hours of terror and misery on the 
part of the wretched villagers wore away, 
however, while searching and sbrieking for 
their relatives in the dark desolations of the 
village. 

With the dawn of day the sky became 
clear, and the stars shone out. As the light 
grew stronger, I descended to the village. 
But before I went I turned my eyes for 
a moment on the wide waste of waters 
stretched out before me on each side. 
Fields just ploughed and planted with corn, 
and rich pastures which but yesterday were 
crowded with well fed cattle, were now 
covered with water. Hay and corn stacks, 
mangled bodies of men and animals, beams 
and timbers of houses, and furniture and 
wrecks of vessels were floating about in 
every direction. To the south, as the sun 
rose over the surface of the Zuyder Zee, 
the distant spires of Amsterdam appeared, 
glittering above the waters of the flood like 
another Venice. 

I found the condition of the village and 
of the country generally, wretched almost 
beyond description. The damage done was 
immense. Hundreds of human _ beings 
were destroyed, besides vast numbers of 
cattle and sheep. Thousands of families, 
before wealthy, or at least comfortable, were 
reduced to poverty. In short, it was such 
a calamity as I had never seen before, not 
even in India; and I could not help letting 
fall a big tear, and silently thanking Heaven 
that my own dear friends were far away 
frou: the dismal scene. 

W ss the feeling 1 mentioned last a right 
feeling . or was it a little too selfish? Be 
that as t may, it was natural enough; and 
I believe you would have indulged the same 


thoughts and feélings had you been on the 
spot and seen, and felt, and suffered what ] 
did.—T. 





THE PETRIFIED BUFFALO. 

What does petrified mean, father; said 
Samuel, as he was looking in the news- 
papers one day. 

It means turned into stone, said his father, 

But I have been reading about a petri- 
fied buffalo, said he; and surely no buffalo 
was ever turned into stone. 

His father then asked him to read the 
story aloud; and he read as follows. 

“A few years ago some hunters at the 
Gulf offCalifornia on the western coast of 
America found a Buffalo, petrified, and yet 
in as perfect a state as it was while living, 
except a hole in one side about four inches 
in diameter, around which the hair had 
been worn off as if by a stream of water 
running over it along time. It was found 
on the side of one of the beaver dams of 
a river whose waters are said to have the 
power of petrifying animals and vegetables, 
which are found in this state, in great abun- 
dance along its shores.—The hair on most 
parts of the petritied buffalo is plain to be 
seen; aud the horns, eyes, nostrils, mouth 
and legs are as perfect in their shape as ever 
they were.” 

This is indeed a singular story, said bis 
father; but I think it may be true. 

But why should the water of some 
streams petrify things, and not that of 
others, said Samuel. 

I can only say, said his father, that it is 
because the Creator has ordered it so.—Eb. 





He that lives too fast, goes too soon t 
his grave. 





FABLE OF THE ILL-BRED PUPPY. 


THE ILL-BRED PUPPY. 


There was a little noisy thing, 
(I do not know its name) 

A little Puppy, fat and fair, 
And frolicksome and tame : 


Tis true, it never used to bite ; 
But, then, it made a noise ; 
And always seemed in fidgets, 

Like many little boys. 


Its silly mother, fond to see 
The frolics of her child, 
Thought it quite entertaining 

He should be a little wild. 


She let him climb upon her back, 
And bite her by the ear ; 

She curbed him not, but only said 
“« Be quiet ;—there ’s a dear.” 


The Puppy had an uncle, 
A sober, quiet dog, 

Who said, ‘‘ I wish that urchin 
Had a muzzle or a clog: 


Dear sister, if you don’t, in time, 
Your little pet restrain, 

Your visiters will quit your house, 
And never come again. 


You let him tumble you about, 
Jump up, and knock you down; 


A FABLE. 


You laugh at all his rudeness, 
When you rather ought to frown. 


I think it right to laugh and romp, 
When by yourselves at home ; 

But you should check the little brat, 
When other people come.” 


He went away ; the mother cried, 
‘Your uncle’s very cross ; 
But, bless me! here are visiters : 


Good morning Mr. Horse. 


My worthy neighbor, Billy Goat, 
And Mrs. Goose behind ; 

Come in, I’m glad to see you all ; 
Now this is very kind.” 


The uncle’s prudent caution was, 
It seems, of no avail ; 

The Puppy jumped about the Horse, 
And twitched him by the tail. 


He nearly sprained the Goose’s leg, 
(Such pranks were never heard,) 

And then ran barking to the Goat, 
And pulled him by the beard. 


Politeness made them bear it once, 
But when it was renewed, 

They thought the Puppy’s conduct 
Was insufferably rude : 
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The Horse's kick, Goat Billy’s horn, 
And from the Goose a bite, 

Soon sent him yelping from the place ;— 
I think they served him right. 


The Puppy’s mother frowned, and said 
‘* Dear Mr. Horse, I fear 

You are not fond of young folks, 
As you snub my little dear.” 


The Horse replied, “‘ Why, really, ma'am, 
I do not like them rude ; 

But I love them very dearly, ma'am, 
When well-behaved and good.” 


MORAL. 


Now that is what I say myself, 
And many think with me ; 

‘Tis sweet to sport with children, 
But we likewise love to see, 


That they can show good manners 
In the parlor or at table ; 

And | hope my youthful readers, all, 
Will profit by my Fable. 





THE WOODEN RIDING HORSE. 
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Why won’t you get us a little riding 
horse, father? said Charles and Benjamin, 
one day, to their father, Mr. Walton’s boys 
have one. 

What would you do with it, my sons? 
said he. 


ty fi 


Ride on it in rainy weather, said they, 
as other children do. 

You would want it saddled and bridled; 
should you not? said the father. 

Oh, yes, they replied. 

Aud what else should you want, beside? 
Would you not like whip and spurs? he 
added. 

Oh certainly ; they said. We could not 
do without them. 

I thought it would be so, my sons, con- 
tinued the father. And this leads me to the 
reason why I have never procured you a 
riding horse before now. It is not the ex- 
pense, though that is worth considering; 
besides, I doubt whether it is any better or 
healthier for you to ride a wooden horse, 
than to play about the room on your own 
legs and feet. But these whips and spurs 
are what I dislike. Boys, in this way get 
their heads so full of the idea that a horse 
must be whipped and spurred, that they 
never get over it; and whenever they come 
to mount a living horse, they will be apt to 
whip and spur him, whether he needs it or 
not. It is in this way that this sort of play 
things teaches cruelty; and it is for this 
reason, chiefly, that I have hitherto neglect- 
ed to procure them for my children. —Ep. 





CONFECTIONARY. 


Avoid confectionary, as if it were poison ; 
for much of it is so. And even if it should 
not be actually poisonous, it will be apt to 
injure your stomach, and lay the foundation 
for disease. No boys and girls are more 
healthy than those who live in places where 
they can get no confectionary. 
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BIBLE LESSON. —GREAT SALT MINES. ol4 


THE BRAZEN ALTAR. 


The axrar, for burnt offerings, mention- 
ed in the Bible, was nearly three yards 
square, and a yard and a half high. The 
frame was of wood forming a_ hollow 
square, and on each corner was a small 
horn or turret. The frame of the altar was 
covered, both inside and outside, with plates 
of brass. The horns also were covered 
with brass, 

Over the hollow square thus formed was 
placed a brazen grate full of holes, like a 
net, to receive the fire and the sacrifices 
and to permit the ashes to fall through 
under the altar. By means of the plates 
of brass over the wooden frame of the altar 
and also by the arrangement of the grate, 
the fire was kept from injuring the altar. 
There were also rings to the altar, by 
which it was carried by staves. 

Connected with the altar were pans, 
basins, flesh-hooks or forks, and fire-pans., 
The pans were to put the ashes in; the 
basins to receive the blood of the animals 
used for sacrifice ; the flesh-hooks or forks 
were for putting the flesh on the altar, or 
removing it, when necessary; aud the fire- 
pans were for carrying fire about from place 
to place. 

The animal represented in the engraving 
as consuming on the altar, is a young ox, or 
a bullock. Before the animal was placed 
on the altar he was slain, and the sons of 
Aaron, the priests, were required to sprinkle 
his blood round about upon the altar, They 
next removed the skin from the animal and 
cut him in pieces. Having done this and 
made a fire with wood upon the grate, on 
the altar, they then laid the pieces of the 
animal, upon the wood and burnt them. 
This was called a burnt offering. 

I might tell you what these burnt offer- 


ings meant; and why God required people 
to make them; but should you understand 
it? I think not, for it is a difficult subjeet 
to many grown people ; and much more go 
to children. You will do well however to 
read the account of it in the Bible. You 
will find it in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Exodus and the first chapter of Le. 
viticus. 





THE GREAT SALT MINES OF WIELICSKA, 


HE following interesting 
account of one of the 
greatest curiosities in the 
world, is from the pen of 
Lieut. Stephen Wryszo. 
mirski, a young Pole 
lately banished from his country, but now 
a teacher in the Boston School for the 
blind. Mr. W. has not yet become fully 
acquainted with our language ; but he writes 
so well that I have concluded to present the 
story in his own words, with scarcely any 
alteration.— Kp. 

Dear children!—you have read in this 
useful magazine about the curiosities of | 
many countries, but nothing yet, [ presume, 
about those of unhappy Poland, although it 
contains several things that deserve your at- 
tention. Among its natural curiosities, the 
salt-mines are the most remarkable. I have 
lived for some years in the neighborhood 
of these mines, and as I visited them several 
times, I had the opportunity of becoming 
fully acquainted with them, You may 
therefore depend upon the correctness of 
my description. 

These mines are called the salt-mines of 
Wielicska ; they derived their name from & 
town standing over them. They are situ- 
uted in the western part of the kingdom 
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of Galicia, that formerly belonged to the 
republic of Poland, but 40 years ago be- 
came included in the empire of Austria. 
They éxtend not only under the town, but 
to a considerable distance on each side. 

Many stories prevail among the people of 
Poland concerning the discovery of this 
subterranean treasure, one of which is men- 
tioued by several ancient Polish historians ; 
and although it is supposed by many to be 
a mere fable, I will relate it to you, as I 
perceive nothing in it but the kindness of 
our Heavenly Father, who has often used 
means still stranger than these to discover 
tous those provisions, which he made for 
our support, but which we could not other- 
wise have found. 

It is said, that the Polish princess Kune- 
gunda, who lived in the tweifth century, 
and resided at Krakow, which is but twelve 
miles from the mines, once took a ride to 
the spot, where the mines are situated, at- 
tended by several knights. Having arrived 
at the place, she accidentally lost one of her 
most valuable rings. All endeavors for its 
recovery proved vain, and the princess at 
last gave orders that a small spot of loose 
ground, upon which she was supposed to 
have lost the ring, should be digged up. 
The digging commenced, but iustead of 
finding the ring, there was discovered a solid 
white substance, which proved to be the 
purest rock salt. 

I cannot assure you that this was the very 
time of the discovery of the salt; the mines 
however were worked as early as about that 
time, Notwithstanding the immense quan- 
tity of salt which has been taken out, the 
treasures appear as inexhaustible as ever. 
They are situated at the outskirts of the 
Carpathian mountains, and descend to the 
depth of about 1,500 feet. 


SALT MINES OF WIELICSKA IN POLAND. 





The mines are divided into three floors, 
or stories, the first of which has a depth of 
about 350 feet. Both the others lie im- 
mediately under the first, and descend to 
the depth above mentioned. ‘To reach 
the first floor, you can descend either 
wooden stairs, or a windlass. The stairs 
are rather tiresome, and are only preferred 
by those persons, who are unwilling to glide 
down in the windlass, that is able to take at 
once more than 25 persons into the dark 
abyss. From the first floor, many regular 
stairs cut in the salt, or made of woed, lead 
to the two lower. 

Each of these floors contains numerous 
alleys, and a person that is not fully ac- 
quainted with the mines, dares not venture 
to proceed into them without a guide, as he 
certainly would lose his way, besides being 
exposed to great danger. These alleys ex- 
tend several miles, and would be sufficient 
for the streets of a populous town. 

On the first floor, where the mining was 
formerly carried on, the roofs of the great 
caverns have often fallen in, and it has be- 
come necessary to prop them up with 
wood ; but in the lower galleries where the 
operations have been carried on more re- 
cently, and conducted with more regularity, 
large masses are left standing, which serve 
as pillars to the roof. The first floor how- 
ever is regarded by visiters as the most re- 
markable. Here is an extensive hall capa- 
ble of accommodating more than a thousand 
persons at one time. The walls and roofs 
of the hall, which are of solid salt, are 
shining with lustre; and all the curiosities 
which have been found in the mines, as 
crystals, petrifactions, &c. are exhibited 
here. At certain times in the year, balls are 
held in this hall, and as the floor is covered 
with planed boards, and the musical band 
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of the miners very well arranged, various 
dances are there performed. I was present 
at several of these balls ; and my sensations 
while dancing beneath the town with its 
churches and extensive buildings, were 
very peculiar. The people present seemed 
not to belong to the upper world, where 
sorrow, pain, covetousness, treachery and 
intrigue are every where known; but their 
features were bright, their hearts pure, and 
their joys very much heightened. 

Not far from this hall, the chapel of St. 
Anthony, hewn out of the salt rock, is to be 
seen. As the people of that country are 
generally Roman Catholics, this chapel con- 
tains an altar, several images of saints, a 
pulpit, and other things common to catho- 
lic chapels, all of which are made of salt 
rock, and look very nice, and sculpturelike. 
Sometimes the ceremony of mass is held in 
this chapel. 

Next to the chapel are extensive stables 
for horses, which are also hewn in salt 
rock. ‘The number of horses kept there for 
heavy work in the mines, generally amounts 
to 40. ‘These poor animals seldom see the 
sun's light again, ‘The continual darkness, 
peculiar air, and perhaps also the sharpness 
of the salt that every where surrounds them, 
with other causes, make them blind soon 
after they descend, and they work in that 
condition till death releases them from their 
labor. However they all look very lively 
and animated. 

Several fountains of excellent fresh water, 
and many halls and magazines of less curi- 
osity, are to be found on the first floor. 

The second and third floor exhibit noth- 
ing very remarkable, except their clean- 
ness, and the variety of their alleys. A pool 
of fresh water, situated on the second floor, 
deserves however to be mentioned. The 


¢ 


bottom and sides are of salt rock, and the 
whole forms a regular square ; it is several 
feetindepth. it extends many hundred feet, 
and its breadth is about 40 feet. boats are 
continually kept upon it, aud every visiter 
is at liberty to make an excursion in them, 

About 400 workmen, besides the over- 
seers, are employed in the mines. ‘They are 
divided into three bands, which relieve each 
other alternately, each spending eight hours 
in work, and passing the rest of the time 
above ground with their families ; which 
do not, as has been asserted by some travel- 
lers, reside in the mines. 

The workmen are generally old veteran 
soldiers of the Austrianariny. They are all 
clothed in uniform, and observe the strictest 
rules and regulations. They are provided, 
as I have already observed, with a band of 
music, which ou peculiar occasions plays 
marches for them, aud also other pieces, 

The salt is cut out in long narrow blocks, 
and then, after being broken into smaller 
pieces, is packed up in barrels. Seven hun- 
dred thousand quintals are annually raised, 
which with two hundred quintals raised at 
Bochnia, in the vicinity, yield a net amount 
of $800,000 annually. There are three 
qualities of salt obtained here. The poorest 
sort is mixed with clay, and has a greenish 
appearance. The best appears in the form 
of cubic crystals, and is of a dark grayish 
color, with a mixture of yellow. These 
salt mines are supposed to be connected 
with the salt formation in Wallachia, and 
thus to have an extent of upwards of 500 
miles. 

Nothing can be more splendid and im- 
posing, than to see these mines illuminated. 
The brother of the late Austrian Emperor 
Francis J. who, in the year 1832 was ap- 
pointed governor general of the kingdom 
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of Galicia, on his journey from Vienna to 
Leapa), visited Wielicska, and it was sup- 

d that he would view the mines also. 
Asplendid illumination was prepared, but 
the prince did not descend ; and the people 
who were collected, amounting to upwards 
of 20,000 persons, were permitted to enjoy 
that, which was prepared for the prince. I 
was one of the spectators. 

The flickering lamps upon the walls of 
salt, the various artificial fires and rockets, 
and the movements of the multitude, made 
an impression upon me, which is still fresh 
inmy memory. The sound of the instru- 
mental and vocal music, mixed with the 
roaring of cannon that were discharged in 
the mines, made the scene at once truly 
grand and solemn. 





EQUESTRIAN FEATS OF SKILL. 
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If you pass through our cities—especially 
the large ones,—you will see, in almost every 
public place, and frequently at every corner, 
the most pompous advertisements of things 
wonderful about to be performed by some- 
bedy. You will see them in great staring 
capitals, so Jarge that the sheets on which 





EQUESTRIAN FEATS OF SKILL. 


the advertisements are printed are some- 
times as large, almost, as a common door to 
a dwelling house. 

One of these pompous sheets will tell you 
what are to be the next plays at the theatre ; 
another will tell about the menagerie of 
living animals ; another, the museum ; an- 
other, a splendid picture ; another, a mu- 
sical concert; another, an exhibition of 
harnessed dogs, or learned pigs, or industri- 
ous fleas. 

Another of them will be headed perhaps, 

THE 
GRAND EQUESTRIAN COMPANY 
OF THE 

GREAT MOGUL; 
&c, &c.; but the title is too sickish to re- 
peat in this place.—You wi!l be told of the 
“Turkish Trumpeter,” the “Spanish Lan- 
cer;” the “ Broad Sword Exercise ;” the 
“Marksman of Madrid,” &c. Then you 
will also be told of “ grand ” and “ wonder- 
ful” feats of Horsemanship, “ Dances” 
“ Saddle Achievements,” “ Running, Vault- 
ing,” “ Hoop Feats,” “ Gold Ball Feats,” 
“Trampoline Leaps from the Saddle,” 
“ Comic Scenes,” the “ Tippler of Bagdad,” 
and I know not what besides. 

Let me just say, in passing, that our pic- 
ture represents one of the “ Trampoline 
Leaps from the Saddle.” Flags, it seems 
(for I have never witnessed any of these 
feats and probably never shall) are suspend - 
ed at a great height, and while the horse is 
running at full speed, the rider will leap 
from the saddle over them, and strike again 
upon it—They will even sometimes leap 
three flags in succession. 

Now a great many of my young readers 
often say, “O, how [ wish I ceuld live in 
the city, so that I could see all these won- 
derful things.” 


But suffer me to tell you, my dear readers, 
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that I have lived in both city and country ; 
and have watched the effects of these things 
on the boys and girls of both places. Be- 
lieve me, you who reside in the country 
see quite enough of them, for your own 
good ; unless you could have a museum. 
I like museums very well, if they are good 
ones, and under the care of good men. 
I could even be willing you should see a 
menagerie of living animals, once or twice 
in your lives ; though I must say that even 
these appear to me to do a great deal more 
of harm than good, in the end. 

But as for wax work, puppet shows, 
equestrian feats, circus riding, theatres, feats 
of pigs and fleas, and even ventriloquism 
and balloon ascensions, you may depend 
upon it you will lose nothing if you never 
see them in your whole lives ; and you will 
save your time and your money ; perhaps 
your character. 

Boys in the city are constantly in danger 
of acquiring a habit of running to see these 
sights, unless their parents choose to put a 
stop to it at once. The more they see them, 
the more they think about them, and wish 
to go again ;—and there is no end to their 
hankering and craving after excitements of 
this kind, till they can go every night ; nor 


even then. Indeed they finally come to 


such a pass that nothing scarcely can be 
thought of at home or at school, alone or 
in company, on week day or on Sabbath, 
but plays, exhibitions, circuses, theatres, &c. 
Do not wish then, readers, that you lived 
in the city. Happy are you if you keep 
away from it. Thousands of boys, now in 
the poor-house, in the house of correction, 
in the jail, in the state prison, or on the 
gallows, would give the world that they had 
never seen the city. 
For to get into a habit of having almost 


all one’s thoughts on such trifling things, 
and of spending in a very foolish way, a 
great deal of money, as well as of that pre- 
cious time which God has given us, and 
which is worth much more than money, ig 
not all. The next step from these things 
often is to drinking, gaming, and other wick- 
ed and degrading vices: and then as I said 
before, come the almshouse, the prison, 
and the gallows ; and— then what do you 
think ? Eprror. 





HORSE RACING. 


Some think that almost all bad people 
and fools live in other countries ; but this is 
not true, for every country has a full share 
of them. 

One of the greatest pieces of human fol’ 
is that of racing horses. It takes up a gre 
deal of unnecessary time, wastes a gre 
deal of money, consumes the strength + 
many valuable horses, shortens the lives « 
all that are engaged in it, and occasional’ 
kills one. Horse races also encourage hal 
its of idleness and intemperance. 

They usually run either one mile, or fou 
The swiftest speed is one mile in a minut 
and a few seconds, or four miles in a litt’ 
Jess than seven minutes. In running at th 
wonderful speed, a horse is supposed t 
cover at every spring a space of twenty-five 
feet, or about a rod and a half! — Think 
you that horses can run at this rate, and not 
be injured by it in the end ? 

One famous racing horse, kept in Eng- 
land about 100 years ago, would leap 30 
feet with his rider, upon level ground : so 
says the Encyclopedia. 





He that waits for dead men’s shoes, may 
and ought to go barefooted. 
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THE BONNY BOAT. 


, Furniehed for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Now we speed our shining way, Flies the mist before the wind! 
Now working hither, And while we glide 
Now working thither, Along the tide, 
O’er the waters, blithe and gay! How we leave the shore behind 
4 


Onward then, our bonny boat! 
All our hours 
Are twined with flowers, 
While we on the bright wave float. 
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325 PARLEY'S 


SOMETHING ABOUT DOGS. 


The dog is a most remarkable animal. 
Dogs are found nearly every where in the 
world where there are men. The stories 
told of them —what they bave done, and 
what they can do—are almost innumerable. 
But you have had so many of these stories 
in the magazine already, that it seems hard- 
ly worth while to relate many more of 
them. At any rate I should like to tell you 
some of the uses of the dog, in the first 
place. 

Dogs are used to guard houses, deors, 
gates, clothes, &c. Shepherds use them 
much in guarding their sheep from wolves. 
The Laplander geaches them to assist him 
in guarding his reindeer from the same 
eneny. 

They are employed a great deal as beasts 
of burden. In Newfoundland they draw 
carts and s'edges Jaden with wood and fish ; 
and it is not yet 100 years since nearly all 
the travelling intercourse of Canada was 


carried on by dogs, instead of horses. It” 


was the Newfoundland dog which they 
used for this purpose. 

In Holland and Belgium, dogs have long 
been used to draw little carts to the herb 
markets ; and the practice of using them to 
draw light vehicles is becoming common in 
London. You may sometimes see, in Lon- 
don, travelling baker’s shops on wheels, 
drawn by stout mastiffs or bull dogs. I 
have occasionally seen dogs used in draw- 
ing little carts in Boston-; but it was more 
for amusement than utility. 

Among the Esquimaux (Eskemo) Indians, 
dogs are yoked in great numbers to heavy 
sledges, with five, six, or seven passengers ; 
and when the road is hard and smooth, they 
will travel fifty or sixty miles a day with 


them. ‘I'he K:squimaux dogs are also made, 


MAGAZINE. 


in some cases, to carry burdens on their 
backs, some of which will weigh thirty 
pounds.— Strange to tell, the Psquimaux 
dogs do not bark. 

The dogs of Kamtschatka, and those of 
many parts of Siberia, are also used to draw 
sledges.—Those of Kamtschatka, alter sery. 
ing their masters all winter, are lefi to rove 
at large in the summer, and gain a meagre 
subsistence by catching fish. As scon 4g 
the short summer is over, however, they 
always return to their masters. 

At the beginning of this book there js 
a very pretty picture of William riding his 
dog, but he might as well lay aside his whip; 
for if he should attempt to use it on the dog 
it would only irritate and vex hiin. 

Do you know what sort of a dog it is ? For 
there are a great many sorts of dogs, in the 
world. And how old and large is the rider, 
do you think?—The Esquimaux dogs will 
carry a weight, as I have already tokl you, 
of about thirty pounds. Do you thiuk 
William is an Esquimaux boy, aud tire dog 
an Esquimaux dog ?—Why noi ? 

You would be amused with one thing in 
London. Perhaps you already know that 
most sellers in the streets, of a great city, 
have their particular cry. Some sing out 
the name of their articles or wares; some 
simply repeat it, without singing it; some 
utter a loud shriek, or pitiful squall, enough 
to startle a stranger from the country. But 
the city people know what it means, ak 
ways. 

But as I was going to tell you, there are 
men in London who carry reund cat’s meat 
—-that is food for the cats—every day ; and 
they employ dogs to draw it. Nothing cant 
be more amusing than to be passing through 
one of the lanes or alleys of London whea 
one of these men conies along. The cai 
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all know his voice, and peep out of the 
doors for their expected meal ; and some of 
the poor half starved creatures, forgetting, 
as it would seem, all fear of the dogs, crowd 
around the carts, as thick almost as bees ;— 
and yet the dogs never touch them. Such 
a comical exhibition of cats and dogs, this 
is, as most of my young readers probably 
never witnessed. 

IT am surprised that so many people con- 
vider dogs and cats as natural enemies; for 
it has been the cause of a great deal of 
cruelty, and is all wrong. Hundreds of 
dogs and cats trained together are just 
as pacific and friendly to each other as 
lambs or doves. And what hundreds have 
been taught, thousands could be.— Many 
children are ruined for life by means of 
those quarrels of dogs and cats that might 
have been prevented, together with the 
cruelties which they see those around them 
practise towards both—Eb. 





HOW SPIDERS SPIN. 


Perhaps some of our readers already 
know that the thread of the silkworm, as 
well as that ofall the rest of the caterpillar 
race, proceeds from tubes near its mouth in 
two parts, which before they pass quite out 
of the bedy are united to form but one 


’ thread. 


' But it is not exactly so with the spider 
race. ‘They spin from a great many very 
minute points; and from the hinder part of 
the body, instead of the forepart. The 
thread proceeds, however, in both cases 
from little flasks or bags of gum.—Here is 
the picture of a spider in the act of spinning 
one of his threads. 








At the point where the thread begins, you 
see five dots. ‘These are intended to repre- 
sent five little eminences, from which the 
spider spins. Sometimes there are six, 
instead of five. They are surrounded bya 
circle, and may be seen, in large spiders, 
with the naked eye. ‘These little eminences 
are called spinnerets. 

When we look at these spinnerets witha 
strong magnifying glass, we perceive them 
covered all over with regular rows of 
minute bristle-like points, about a thousand 
to each spinneret ;—making in the whole, 
of course, either about five or six thousand. 
These points are called spinnerules. Each 
of them may be regarded as a little tube, 
from which the spider spins a thread of 
amazing fineness. Here is a picture of 
the spinnerets and spinnerules greatly mag- 
nified. In the present instance, as I have 
already told you is sometimes the case, there 
are only five of the spinnerets. 
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There are very far from being a thousand 
of these holes or spinnerules visible on one 
of these spinnerets, as seen in the picture ; 
but you can form an idea of their situation, 
and thus be prepared to take a profitable 
view of the next picture. 
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Here, again, are the five spinnerules, 
greatly mnagnified as before, with the threads 
represented as proceeding out through them. 
But as it would be impossible to show five 
thousand threads in so small a space, ouly 
about fifty are represented. Each thread in 
the picture, therefore stands for 100.—They 


uppear to procevd siraighi oul throughs 


the spinnerules, and to run parallel to each 
other ; but this is because they are so great. 
ly magnified, and because you see them 
ovly ina small space. In a common-sized 
spider, the whole breadth of the part repre- 
sented hy the picture cannot be the twen- 
tieth part of an inch.—And in facet, if you 
measure the picture as it is, you will find 
that the threads do approach each other a 
little. 

Afier all, itis most wonderful that a single 
thread of spider’s web should be formed of 
5,000 smailer threads. But so naturalists 
say it is. One of them estimates four mil- 
lious of these little threadlets, in a small 
spider, to be only equal in size when united, 
toa hair of his beard. And 5,000 of them 
would, ef course, be only .). part of that 
size. 

How are these 5,000 little threads united? 
This 1 cannot tell you, They are said to 
be joined together at the distance of about 
one teuth of an inch from the place where 
they issue forth, but, how they are brought 
together, is a puzzle. ‘There is no difficulty 
in undersianding what should make them 
adhere, if brought together; for as the 
threadlets consist of a sort of gum, drying 
would unite them, of course. If you ask 
what necessity there is for having them 
formed in this manner; and why the Crea- 
tor did not contrive to have a thread spun 
out at once in a single filament, instead of 
5,000 ; or at most in two, like that of the silk- 
worm, the only reply I can give is that the 
present plan makes the thread stronger than 
it would otherwise be: for every rope- 
maker knows that the finer the threads of 
which his rope is composed are, the stronger 
it is. 

There is also one more reason for this 
curious cyntrivance. When a spider be 
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gins its cord, it presses the five spinnerules 
ihst the body to which it wishes to have 
the thread adhere, and the fine threads 
which go to form the main thread are thus 
spread over a considerable space, and the 
more strongly fastened. 





Here is a representation of this method 
of beginning a thread. The upper part 
represents the expanded end of the cord, 
and the lower end all the 5,000 threadlets 
united.— Ep. 





SECOND LESSON IN SINGING. 
[N. B. Before proceeding to this lesson, the previous 
ene should be carefully reviewed.] 


RHYTHM. 

1. The time that passes away during the 
performance of a piece of music must be 
regularly divided into equal portions. ‘This 
will enable us to observe with accuracy the 
different length of sounds, 

2. Those portions of time into which 
music is divided are called measures. 

3. Measures are again divided into parts 
of measures. 

4. A measure with two parts is called double measure. 


a “ three “ “ * triple measure. 
+ = four ©“ “ quadruple measure. 
“ “ 


a + sextuple measure. 
5. The parts of measures are marked by 
a motion of the hand. This is called beat- 


ing thine. 
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6. Double measure has two motions or 
beats, viz. Downward beat, and Upward 
beat. 

7. Triple measure has three motions or 
beats, viz. Downward beat, Hither beat, and 
Upward beat. 

8. Quadruple measure has four motions 
or beats, viz. Downward beat, Hither beat, 
Thither beat, and Upward beat. 

9. Sextuple measure has six motions or 
beats, viz. Downward beat, Downward 
beat, Hither beat, Thither beat, Upward 
beat, Upward beat. 

10. The pupils must now be required to 
beat the time, or to make the proper mo- 
tions, in all the different kinds of measure. 
This must be done with the greatest preci- 
sion and accuracy, and under the direction 
of a competent teacher. 

11. Aecent. Double measure is accented 
on the first part; Triple measure is accent- 
ed on the first part; Quadruple measure is 
accented on the first and third parts; and 
Sextuple measure is accented on the first 
and fourth parts of the measure. 

Nore. The pupil who wishes thorough- 
ly, to pursue this subject, is advised to study 
Mason’s manual of instruction in the ele- 
ments of vocal music. 








WARNING TO THE CARELESS. 


Only a few weeks since, as a son of 
one of the teachers in this city, was amus- 
ing himself by rocking upon a stone on 
the cellar wall of a school house which 
is erecting on Tremont Street, he suddenly 
lost his balance and was precipitated into 
the cellar; and shocking to relate, the stone 
on which he was rocking, fell on him and 
crushed him to death in the most shocking 
manner. 
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AN AMERICAN 

Here is the picture of a ship. It is an 
American ship of war. ‘The ships of other 
nations nearly resetnble it, except in their 
FLAGS, or CoLuoRS; Which are different in 
different nations. 

More than 50 years ago, one of the most 
sad accidents occurred, near Portsmouth, 
England, which can be found in history. 

When vessels lie in port, they sometimes 
careen them ;—that is, they make them lean 
over on one side, while they examine and 
clean the other. Care must be taken before 
they do so, to have the ports, or holes where 
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SHIP OF WAR. 


the cannon are pointed out, properly closea, 
or else if the vessel is so loaded as to sink 
deeply in the water, it will be apt to run 
into them, and fill the ship. 

‘he Royal George, a British ship of war, 
lving near Portsmouth, with more than 
S00 men on board, went to careen one day, 
and having left the ports open, as it was 
supposed, the first they knew of danger, the 
vessel was filled with water. It sunk— 
and so unexpectedly, that there was no time 
tv give warning to the people below, and 
800 persons were drowned! Nobody was 
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saved except a few sailors who were on the 
upper deck, or ajoft in the shrouds. 

For a long time atier this dreadful event 
happened, the top of the masts of the Royal 
George could be seen at low water; but 
they never succeeded in raising her. 

The following beautiful verses were 
written by the poet Cowper, on the arrival 
of the news in London. Kempenfelt, of 
whom he speaks, was the commander of the 
Royal George.—Ep. 


Toll for the brave 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
I’ast by their native shore ! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-tight is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock , 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four-hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by her foes! 
And mingle with our cup, 
The tear that England owes. 


LESSON IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough. the distant maiu. 


But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight-hundred, 
Shall plough the waves no more. 


MATURAL PHILOSOPHY. No. III. 
ATTRACTION. 

Mrs. L. The sixth, and last necessary 
property of bodies is Attraction. Attraction 
is the power which bodies, and the particles 
of bodies, possess of drawing each other to 
themselves, as the earth draws us, and keeps 
us from being blown about in the air, or 
thrown away by the motion of the earth, 
There are several kinds of attraction, and 
all of them are not necessary to bodies. In- 
deed, only one is necessary, and two others 
are common, ‘That kind which keeps the 
particles of bodies, together, and is called the 
attraction of cohesion, is necessary. If it 
were not for that, this table would fall to 
atoms in a moment. No body can be 
formed without attraction of cohesion. An- 
other kind is the attraction of gravitation. 
This is the power which bodies possess of 
drawing each other, when they are separat- 
ed. The attraction of the earth is the at- 
traction of gravitation. 

R. Then when bodies draw each others 
it is attraction of gravitation; and when 
they meet, and the particles stick together, 
that is the attraction of cohesion. 

Mrs. L. It is just so: but if you will 
say cohere, instead of stick together, it will 
help you to understand and remember this 
kind of attraction. There are besides 
these, magnetic, electric, and chemical at- 
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traction. These you will understand when 
you study chemistry. All bodies possess 
chemical attraction, but ouly gravitation and 
cohesion are taught in Natural Philosophy. 
You understand these, and we will look 
uow to some of their effects in nature. Can 
you mention any of these ? 

F. 1 cannot think of any besides what 
you have mentioned, Mother. 

Mrs. L. It is the attraction of gravita- 
tion which makes bodies heavy. * 

F. Oh yes, mother; it is the earth 
drawing bodies to itself, while we try to 
lift them away. Those which are large, 
are strongly attracted, and are heavy; while 
those which are small, are less attracted, and 
are light. 

R. It cannot be exactly so, Fanny, for a 
bullet is as heavy as a piece of wood three 
times as large. 

Mrs. L. The law of nature js, that the 
more matter a body contains, the more 
strongly it sliall be attracted. -The particles 
of lead are more compact, or close together 
than those of wood; in Philosophy we call 
jt more dense; so that the bullet contains 
as much matter as the block, though it is 
not more than a third as large, and one will 
be as strongly attracted as the other. 

F. And are the heaviest bodies always 
the more dense, and the lighiest the thin- 
nest ? 

Mrs. L. Yes; but instead of thin say 
rare. If the particles of bodies are of such 
form that they can fit in fogeiber like your 
building blocks, the attraction of cohesion 
between them will be strong: but if they 
only touch each other, like a pile of marbles, 
the attraction will be weak, and they will 
be rare. The particles of water, and all 
watery substances are round, and you know 
they are very easily separated ; very differ- 
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ent from won. Another law of Nature is, 
that the nearer bodies are to each other, the 
more strongly they shall be attracted. The 
particles of this table cohere, though the 
earth is constantly drawing them to itself 
because they touch each other on every 
side. 

I’. Then if we were carried up a thou- 
sand miles from the earth, we should be 
much lighter than we are now. But how 
would it be if we were sunk to the centre 
of the earth? 

Mrs. L. In that case we should be 
attracted every way, and should weigh 
nothing. E. L. E 


BIRDS IN SUMMER. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; } 
In the leafy tree so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace-hall, 
With its airy chambers, light and boon, 
That open to sun, and stars, and moon ; 
That open unto the bright blue sky, — + 
And the frolicsome winds, as they wander by. 


They have left their nests in the forest’s bough 
Those homes of delight they veed not now; 
And the young and the old they wander ont, 
And traverse their green world round about: 
And, hark! at the top of this leafy hall, 

How one to the other they lovingly call! 

“ Come up, come up!”’ they seein to say, 
‘Where the topmost twigs on the breezes sway! | 


“Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 

Where the merry leaves dance in the summet 
air!” 

And the birds below give back the ery, 

‘* We come, we come to the branches high !” 

How pleasant the life of the birds must be, 

Living in love in a leafy tree, 

And away through the air what joy to go, 

And to look on the green, bright earth below 














o 
How pleasant the hfe of a bird must be, 
Skimming about on the breezy sea, 8 


Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home! 
What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong, free wing, through the rosy morn, 
To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce like a shaft the boundless space ! 


To pass through the bowers of the silver cloud, 
And to sing in the thunder-halls aloud ; 

To spread out the wings for a wild, free flight 
With the upper cloud-winds,—oh, what delight ! 
Oh, what would I give, like a bird, to go 

Right on through the arch, of the sun-lit bow, 
And to see how the water-drops are kissed, 
Into green, and yellow, and amethyst! 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth, there to flee ; 

To go when a joyful fancy calls 

Dashing adown ‘mong the waterfalls, 

Then wheeling about with its mates at play, 
Above and below, and among the spray, 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 

As the laughing mirth of a rosy child! 


What joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about ’mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 

The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy region old ; 

On mountain tops,on the billowy sea, 

On the leafy stems of the forest tree, 

low pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 


& ee 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. No. II. 


AMSTERDAM AND ST. PETERSBURG. 


Arrival at Amsterdam.—Journey to Riga.—Sledge.— 
Petersburg.—Journey to Siberia. 


The next thing for me to consider was 
how to get to Amsterdam, for going by land 
was out of the question. One fishing boat, 
had fortunately escaped the fury of the gale, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
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and as the distance was but a few miles, I 
took passage in it. 

On my arrival, I rejoiced to find that the 
capital, that rich and noble city, had nearly 
escaped the fury and havoc of the winds 
and waves. A few only, of the lower streets 
were under water. The people were, it is 
true, in great consternation, and business 
was ata stand; yet afier all, to use a sailor 
phrase, they were “more scared than hurt.” 

Three days more, aud 1 was on the road 
to Petersburg, which you know is the 
northern capital of Russia, The weather 
continued open and mild, till LT reached 
Riga, which is situated between the two 
countries of Russia and Poland. 

This city is quite populous, and has an 
extensive trade. It the 
Dwina. Over this river there is a floating 
bridge, 2,600 feet in length, which is re- 


silauds on river 


moved as soon as the winter begius, and is 
the 
very evening before they began to take it 


replaced in the spring. [crossed i 
down; for the cold set in during the night, 
and on the following morning, so sudden 
was the change, people were crossing the 
Dwina on skates, 

After waiting a few days at Riga for the 
weather to the first 
heavy fall of snow, that | might enjoy my 
sturted 


beeome clear after 


novel journey, [ once more on. 
Imagine to yourselves bow «a man wrapped 
up in furs, and under a clear frosty sky, 
skimming along over the smooth white sur- 
fuce of the ground in a sledge accompanied 
by about twenty others, some of whom 
were carrving frezen provisions to the 
market at Petersburg—imaginve I say, all 
this, and you have in your mind’s eye a 
tolerable picture of your friend, 

Who, vou will say, but just such an odd 


waudering fellow as yourself, would hav 
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ever thought of facing Polar bears, sleeping 
in snow blankets, and eating raw fish and 
frozen dog’s flesh ? 

But I have not yet told you my errand in 
this frozen country. It was to find a noted 
swindler. Well, we arrived safely at Peters- 
burg; but the swindler had started two hours 
before, for Siberia. So having procured 
more clothing to protect me from the severe 
cold I was going to experience, such as 
bearskin boots with the fur turned inwards, 
and all that sort of thing, I hired another 
sledge with a driver, to take me to a small 
village the first hundred miles on the road 
to Yarensk. 

Before we reached this miserable river, 
I must own that I began to feel the effects 
of a Russian winter. A piercing wind; 
and driving sleet, which froze as it fell, cut 
iwy eyes aud cheek bones,—the only parts 
of my body that were exposed,—so that I 
was obliged to flap my fur cap quite on to 
my nose to keep from freezing that. 

Now [| am going to tell you a story which 
you will hardly believe, and yet it is as true 
When 
we reached the village, off went the driver 
to a public vapor bath, whither, out of 
curiosity, 1 followed hiin. 

It was a large wooden building, in the 


as any thing I ever told in my life. 


midst of the hamlet, having seats ranged 
round the walls, raised oue above the other, 
till the top seat reached within four feet of 
the eciling. -In the middle of the room 
were placed large stones, which had been 
made redhot; aud on these water was 
constantly poured, which seut up volumes 
of steam that filed the building. The peo- 
ple could sit on higher or lower benches 
according to the temperature they wished 
to be exposed to, fur the coolest air was at 
the bottom, aud the hottest at the top. 


My driver, stripping off his clothes, 
crawled as high as he could. ‘There were 
in the same room with him, about 200 other 
persons. In a quarter of an hour they 
came rushing out, looking more like raw 
beef than like men, all parboiled as they 
were; and away they ran naked, and tum- 
bled over and over in the snow. Yet no 
one made himself sick by it.—T. 


—— -__ -. 


DO TOADS SHED THEIR SKIN? 

A Mr. Dudley, says a writer in the Scien- 
tific Tracts, who is esteemed a man of truth, 
informed me that he has seen a toad in the 
act of stripping his skin over his head. 
This was done by a sudden jerk, or pull, by 
drawing back the fore paws, and grasping 
the skin behind ; and was effected as quickly 
as a man could pull off his coat, if uot soon- 
er. But what is the most extraordinary, the 
moment the skin was off, it was swallowed ; 
aS if'a man should strip off and swallow his 
jacket. 





DO SNAKES HAVE POWER TO 
** CHARM?” 

On one occasion, several years ago, I saw 
a dunghill cock and several hens forming a 
circle, a yard, or a yard and a half in diame- 
ter, their heads being turned toward the 
centre. Not being able to divine what they 
were about, but suspecting some fascination, 
I approached them rather too hastily. This 
immediately broke the charm, and caused 
them to disperse. But in the centre of the 
circle I discovered a striped snake, ten or 
Whether the snake 
was charming the hens, or the hens were 
charmiug the snake, is mere than I can say 


twelve inches long. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE COLT. 


But I rather think the fowls were meditating 
an attack, and were comparing the size of 
the snake with the capacity of their own 
throats and crops; for I have seen a pullet, 
or half-grown hen, swallow down a lately 
killed brown snake, six or eight inches long, 
after giving him a few picks on the head, as 
greedily, and almost as quickly, as if the 
snake had been a common earth worm. 


Scientific Tracts. 





LARGE STEAMBOAT. 


A Steamboat was lately built at New- 
port, in Rhode Island, intended to run be- 
tween Havana and Matanzas, in the West 
Indies, which is one hundred and fifty-six 
feet long. She is not only large but elegant. 
Her burden, as ship carpenters call it, is 
three hundred and eighty tons. 





STRONG MEN. 


The weakest man can lift with his hands 
about one hundred and twenty-five pounds ; 
a strong man, four hundred. 

Topham, a carpenter, could lift eight 
hundred pounds. He rolled up a strong 
pewter dish with his fingers; he lifted, with 
his teeth and knees, a table, six feet long, 
with a half hundred weight at the end; he 
bent a poker, three inches in circumference, 
toa right angle, by striking it upon his left 
fore-arm ; another he bent and unbent about 
his neck, and snapped a hempen rope, two 
inches in circumference. 

A few years ago, there was a person, at 
Oxford, Eng. who could hold his arm ex- 
tended, for half a minute, with half a hun- 
dred weight hanging on his little finger. 

The average weight carried by a stout 
porter in London, is two hundred pounds ; 
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but there are porters in Turkey, who, by 
accustoming themselves to this kind of 
burden from an early period, are able to 
carry from seven hundred to nine hundred 
pounds, though they walk at a slower rate, 
and only carry the burden a short distance. 
We are also told of a man, who, by bending 
his body into an arch, and baving a harness 
fitted to his hips, was capable of sustaining 
a cannon weighing two or three thousand 
pounds: and, not many winters ago, the 
celebrated Belzoni, then first entering on 
public life, exhibited himself to the theatres 
of London, and, by a similar kind of har- 
nessing, was capable of supporting, even in 
an upright position, a pyramid of ten or 
twelve men, surmounted by two or three 
children, whose aggregated weight could 
not be much less than two thousand pounds; 
with which weight he walked repeatedly 
towards the front of the stage. 





STORY OF WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Editor, 

I take the liberty to send you the follow- 
ing story, though perhaps you may have 
heard of it before. It is from the Life of 
George Washington. 


Yours, &c. P.S. 


Mrs. Washington owned a remarkably 
fine colt, which she valued very much. But 
though old enough for use, as it had never 
been mounted, no one would venture to 
ride it, or attempt to break its wild and 
vicious spirit. George “one day proposed 
to some of his young companions that they 
should assist him to secure the colt until he 
could mount it, as he was determined to 
try to tame it. 

Soon after sunrise, one morning, they 
drove the wild animal into an enclosure, 
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and with great difficulty succeeded in plac- 
ing a bridle on it. George then sprang 
upon its back, and the vexed colt bounded 
over the open field prancing and plunging 
to get rid of its burden. The bold rider 
kept his seat firmly, and the struggle be- 
tween them became alarming to his com- 
panions, who were watching him. ‘The 
speed of the colt increased until at length 
ia making a furious effort to throw its con- 
gueror it burst a large blood vessel and in- 
stantly died. 

George was unhurt, but was much troub- 
led by the unexpected result ‘of his exploit. 
His companions soon joined him, and when 
they say the beautifil colt lifeless, the first 
words they spoke were; What will your 
mother say ? Who can tell her ? 

They were called to breakfast, and soon 
after they were seated at the table, Mrs. 
Washington said; Well, young gentlemen, 
have vou seen.my fine sorrei colt in your 
ranibles? No answer was given, and the 
question was repeated, Her son George 
then replicd; Your sorrel colt is dead, mo- 
ther. Hlethen went on to give her an exact 
nccount of the event. The flush of displeas- 
ure which first rose on her cheek soon passed 
away, and she said calmly; While I regret 
the loss of my favorite, [ rejoice in my son 
who alweys speaks the truth. 


. THE MOTHER 


How carefully the anxious bird 
Protects her iffant brood ! 

Heedless herself of hunger’s pain, 
‘She oft neglects her food 


While they in feeble state remain, 
She is their watchful friend; 

But when they perfect strength attain 
Her tender labors end. 


The eider-duck is known to tear 
The down from her own breast, 

And leave her parent bosom’bare 
To line her duckling’s nest. 


Yet should she ever chance to meet 
These ducklings when full grown, 
She would not then her children greet, 

Nor know thein for her own. 


3ut shall the mother eer forget 
The babe upon her knee, 

When it has ceased to be the pet 
Of helpless infancy ? 


Her anxious thoughts are not confined 
To clothing and to iood ; 

She watches o’er her infant's mind ; 
She strives to make him good ! 


And when, from the fond mother’s side 
The child is forced ta part, 

No seas or mountains can divide 
His image from her heart. 


——— —— 


COWPER AND HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE 


One of the most beautiful Poenis, whica 
Cowper wrote, was addressed to his woth 
er’s picture. She died when he was ouly six 
years old, but he always remenmdered ber 
with the most tender affection, When a 
cousin of his, Mr. Budham, presented hii 
with his mother’s picture, he said, * I lad 
rather possess this picture, than the richest 
jewel in the British crown; for | love her 
with an affection that her death, fifty-twe 
years since, lias not in the, least abated.” 





Aw Expranation.—H. G. W. of Brooklyn 
L. 1. writes us that he has found out the Puz 
zle for “ our oldest readers,” in a late number. 
He says, “ Your family name is ALPHABET; 
the meinbers of the family are letters ; — the 
rows you sptak of are words.” 
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‘Come, soft and lovely evening.’ 


Furmshed for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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2 3 ‘ 
All nature now is silent, 
Except the passing breeze, 
And birds their night-song warbling 
Among the dewy trees. 


See where the clouds are weaving 
A rich and golden chain; 

See how the darkened shadow 
Extends along the plain. 


4 
Sweet evening thou art with us, 
So tranquil, mild, and still;— 
Thou dost, our thankful bosoms, 
With humble praises fill, 
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Richard was six years old, yet he did not 
know a letter of the alphabet. He had been 
the child of an intemperate father; and now 
that his father was dead, and his mother 
was compelled to go to the alms-house, Mr. 
Southey had taken him into his family. He 
had not indeed adopted him as his own 
child, yet; but he was determined to give 
him a trial. 

Now Mr. Southey had given all his chil- 
dren early instruction; and Henry among 
the rest. The latter, though only a month 
older than young Richard, could read fiuent- 
ly in any common book or newspaper.— 
More than this, he could not only read, 
himself, but was surprised when he found 
any child that could not. It is easy then to 
22 
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conceive of his surprise when he first dis- 
covered the ignorance of young Richard. 

Richard, too, began about this time, te 
wish that he could read like Henry; and 
one day when Mr. Southey had just set out 
on a journey of two weeks, and Henry had 
very little to do, he asked him to teach him 
to read. 

Henry’s heart leaped for joy at this re- 
quest, and seizing a child’s book which lay 
on the table, away they went under a large 
shady tree at a little distance from the 
house, in a retired place, and seating them- 
selves on the green grass, Henry at once 
commenced his work. 

Richard was so attentive and eager to 
learn that he remembered half a dozen of 
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tne letters at the first lesson. Every morn- 
ing and afternoon found them under the 
same shady tree, till in less than a fortnight 
Richard not only knew all his letters, but 
could even read a simple story from a book. 

Mr. Southey now returned; and [enry, 
who was willing to surprise him with Rich- 
ard’s acquirements, seized the first oppor- 
tunity of proposing to his father to hear 
Richard read something from his new story 
book, which Mr. Southey had brought him. 
“Why I should nearly as soon expect Rich- 
ard to fly, as to read,” said Mr. S. Henry 
handed him the book, however, and point- 
ing to the place, Richard read the following 


“THE SPANIEL AND THE SICK TIGER. 
“ Every boy and girl, I suppose, has heard 
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“Here is a picture of these two friends, 
-he spaniel and the tiger, sitting side by side, 
in the utmost peace and harmony and, good 
feeling.” 
| When Richard had ended this story Mr. 
Southey expressed great surprise ; and beg- 
ged to know how he had learned to read 


of caravans of wild animals, or menageries, 
as they are commonly called. They are 
sometimes stationed in large cities or towns, 
and at others they travel from place to 
place.—They contain lions, tigers, leopards, 
camels, llamas, hyenas, zebras, ostriches, 
jackals, &c. 

“Well, once upon a time, a Mr. Atkins 
who was travelling with one of these cara- 
vans, had a tiger who was very fond of a fine 
spaniel of his; and not only would not burt 
it, but would protect it, and seemed pained 
at its absence. It was not known however 
tnat the spaniel was very fond of the tiger, 
till one day, the tiger having fallen sick, the 
spaniel was discovered carrying it suste- 
nance, and trying to make it eat; showing 
all the tenderness of a parent, or brother, or 
Was not this remarkable ? 


sister. 
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in so short atime? On being told, he com 
mended Henry; and as a reward told him 
he might have an hour every day all sum- 
mer to devote to the business of instructing 
Richard, not only in reading but in other 
useful branches; and Henry gladly accepted 
the offer.—Ep 
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THE FROLIC. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 

Horace Philips and his sister Constance, 
were among the wildest and gayest of the 
playmates of my childhood, and yet none 
were so dearly loved as they were. The gen- 
erosity of Horace’s disposition led him to take 
the part of every small boy in school, whilst 
his sister’s sweetness of disposition made her 
the peace-maker in every dispute between 
the girls. It was in a pleasant spot, too, that 
dear old schoolhouse, overshadowed by the 
green trees, and with here and there a glitnpse 
of some bright sunny spot seen between the 
branches. The wild rose grew beside our 
pretty play-ground, and the violet reared its 
modest head as the sunbeams smiled upon 
it; and formed a pleasing contrast to the 
magnolia and other radiant flowers which 
grew luxuriantly at a little distance. 

I am about to tell you a true story, my 
young readers, of my own childhood, and 
though I have not given the real names to 
the parties, still there are some, even now, 
who would recollect, if they should chance 
to read this little tale, an incident of early life 
for which we were better and wiser. 

Mr. Moody had given us a holiday, and 
according to agreement we all met at the 
play-ground. It was one of those sweet 
days when the air seems fraught with fra- 
grance, and when the earth seems more than 
passing beautiful. We gathered the wild 
flowers, made frequent excursions into dif- 
ferent parts of the wood, achieved the mighty 
exploit of killing a snake, and still there 
were several hours to sunset. Wearied with 

y, we sat down for a few moments, till 
Horace starting up, exclaimed, Come boys; 
ceme girls; who ’s for a frolic ? 

I, for one, cried William Prescott, with 
you for a leader. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


And I for another, exclaimed Robert 
Dacre, tossing up his cap into the air. Come, 
girls, and boys, follow your leader! 

I shall not do it, said Rose Dacre, a sweet 
thoughtful girl; for I know that we shall be 
disgraced. 

Poh! Rose, do not spoil our fun, exclaim- 
ed Henrietta Prescott. I will follow Hor- 
‘ace and Robert, so now for a race: and the 
wild romp caught Rose round the waist, 
and darted with her towards the school- 
house, where the rest of the party were as- 
sembled. 

Constance Philips now joined them, with 
her dark ringlets falling in confusion over 
her shoulders, and her hat nearly full of buds 
and blossoms, which she showered among 
them, whilst her merry laugh rung through 
the wood. 

Horace now drew a key from his pocket, 
and calling them around him, gravely said, 
you know that Mr. Moody has been uncom- 
monly ill-natured during the last few days; 
not allowing us any privileges; so now let 
us all go into the schoolroom, and destroy 
every thing that we can find; and then 
Huzza! for a week’s frolic! 

Let us follow Horace, exclaimed the boys, 
giving three cheers—and the girls were 
ready to imitate their example ; all but Rose 
Dacre, and Constance. Rose caught her 
brother’s arm exclaiming, Oh! Robert, think 
of mother! But he heeded her not, and 
joined the rest of his companions, Tables 
and seats were overturned, copy books torn 
up, and the master’s desk rifled of its con- 
tents; maps cut into pieces, and paint boxes 
broken, and the paints hidden beside at old 
bowling alley ; till it seemed as if the demon 
of disorder had taken a station in the once 
quiet schoolroom. Rose and Constance 
walked sorrowfully away, but when Horace 
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Philips looked round and pictured to him- 
self the surprise and dismay of Mr. Moody, 
he gave vent to a burst of merriment, in 
which he was joined by the whole party. 

Stay, stay, Master Philips, exclaimed Mrs. 
Dacre, as they passed her garden. You 
promised me a beautiful bunch of flowers, 
and Robert was to add some berries to the 
gift. 

The two boys colered deeply, but did not 
answer, but Constance and Rose came for- 
ward with some fruit and flowers. 

Here are some fine flowers, said Con- 
stance. And some berries too, said Rose. 
The boys did not come that way. 

You are always thoughtful and kind, said 
Robert, kissing his sister. And so is cousin 
Constance too; but Horace is come to take 
tea with me, mother. 

T am very glad, indeed, said Mrs. Dacre ; 
so come Constance, dear, you must stay like- 
wise. 

After supper, Robert walked part of the 
way home with Horace, but his spirits had 


forsaken him. 
I wonder what the old man will say, 


exclaimed the latter, as he passed the play- 
ground, and at the thought of Mr. Moody’s 
rage, the sound of his merry laugh echoed 
through the wild wood. 

Robert could not but smile, so infectious 
was the mirth of his light hearted friend, 
but he sorrowfully said, I wish I had taken 
the advice of Rose, for mamma will be so 
grieved, and Franklin, my favorite brother, 
will so blame me. 

And to confess the truth, Robert, I wish 
that i had not led the others on in this 
scheme of mischief. I fear the consequen- 


ces; but no matter; we must carry it off 
with a good face ; so good night. 
Many a little heart beat quickly, as Mr. 


_ prayers. 


Moody entered the schoolroom. He walk. 
ed to the fireplace,and immediately began 
When they were over, he looked 
around with a frown upon his countenance, 
and sternly asked the scholars the meaning 
of the destruction before him. Many a sly 
look was exchanged, and many a cheek 
crimsoned with the deep blush of conscious- 
ness; but no answer was returned. The 
smile that played upon the lip of Horace did 
not escape Mr. Moody’s notice. 

“ Master Philips, come forward ;” said he, 
and Horace left his seat with a look at 
Robert Dacre, in which fear and merriment 
were strangely blended, 

“ Where did you pass your holiday 2?” 

In the wood, till nearly sunset. 

“ Who were your companions ?” 

Robert Dacre, Constance, Henrietta and 
William Prescott, and I cannot tell how 
many more. 

I am certain that you have been the 
leader in this frolic, Master Horace, said Mr, 
Moody. 

I, sir! exclaimed Horace, with such a 
queer look that the scholars, in spite of fear, 
could hardly help laughing. 

Mr. Moody made him take his seat, and 
then questioned each separately. Some 
smiled, and some blushed. Henrietta laugh- 
ed. Constance colored, and Rose burst imte 
tears. 

Mr. Moody called Rose out ; and Robert's 
cheek flushed at the disgrace of his gentle 
and sweet sister; whilst the generous heart 
of Horace beat more quickly. 

Miss Rose, some paints which from their 
peculiar formation, I know to be yours, have 
been found near the bowling alley, and 
one of your paintings; therefore, 1 am cer- 
tain that you were one of the party that 
entered the schoolhouse yesterday. If you 
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do not tell me the whole truth, I shall be 
obliged to inflict punishment upen you. 

Rose did not speak, but the tears rolled 
down her cheeks; and as she would not be- 
tray ber brother and his friend, Mr. Moody 
took out a ferrule, and told her to hold out 
ber hand. 

She extended her delicate hand, and as 
the instrument of punishment was raised, 
both Horace and Robert sprung forward at 
the same moment, exclaiming, Oh! Do not 
punish Rose. We are the aggressors! Over- 
come by her feelings, Rose sobbed aloud, 
and Constance threw her arm round her and 
led her to her seat, where she wept on her 
shoulder. 

We were all concerned in this frolic, ex- 
cepting Constance and Rose, who refused 
tohave any thing to do with it; said Hen- 
rietta. 

And I was the proposer of it, said Horace, 
and am the most to blame. 

No, no! cried Robert, William and I 
were as much to blame as yourself. We 
are ready to submit to any punishment, and 
had rather be blamed a dozen times than 
have Rose punished. 

I can well remember the smile of approval 
which lit up the stern features of Mr. Moody 
as he warmly commended the firmness of 
principle that Rose and Constance had 
shown; but to the others he gave good 
advice, and as a punishment, they were not 
allowed to go to the play-ground for a month, 
and were obliged to repair the damage done 
in the schoolroom. 

That evening, many of us were seated on 
Mrs. Dacre’s piazza, and after awhile she 
joined us, and laying one hand fondly on the 
clustering ringlets that shaded the brow of 
Rose, whilst her other arm was round Con- 
stance’s waist, she said; “ You have made 
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me very happy, my dear girls, by the firm- 
ness with which you have resisted tempta- 
tion; and I am proud of my daughter and 
niece. But, my son,” turning to Robert, 
“you have given a pang to your mother’s 
heart, and deprived her of a gift which she 
would have valued much, a painting of Nep- 
tune, saving the life of your little brother; 
done by your sister. It was destroyed in 
your frolic. Remember my dear boys, that 
if you expect to make any figure in life, you 
must guard against this liability of being 
easily led into tensptation ; for if you are led, 
so young, to indulge in amusements that are 
wrong, you will need great caution to guard 
you against the ten thousand allurements of 
the world. Recollect in future years, that 
what may be sport to you, may ultimately 
lead to mortification and disgrace, as you 





have seen this day. _ 
PINE ORCHARD. 
This is a very curious place. It is on the 


top of Catskill mountain, about three quar- 
ters of a mile above the level of the sea. 
Here, on the very edge of a rock, a fine hotel 
is erected, which in warm weather is very 
much frequented by travellers. Here, very 
often, thunder clouds, with their forked light- 
hing, are seen passing along quite below the 
spectator. ‘Two ponds, behind the house, 
unite their waters to form a stream which 
falls 175 feet, and soon after 85 more, in all 
260 feet, into a deep ravine; and then winds 
its way down the mountain.—Eb. 





When a person once falls, all will tread 
on him. 
He that is often suspected, has some guilt. 
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EATING CLAY AND CHALK. 


N a late number of the 
_Moral Reformer there is 
avery strange story about 
what happened to a girl, 
in Treland, who was in 

EN the habit of eating clay 
ont chalk, which I am now going to relate 
to my yeodaes. 

The name of the girl was Mary Riordan. 











You shudder at such a story; but you 
will shudder still more, when I tell you that 
I believe it is true; and that she threw up 
several hundred such creatures in the course 
of a few years; some of which were an inch 
and a half in length. 

Did she get well again? some of you may 
perhaps ask. Yes, she did, but not till after 
many years of very great suffering; and 
then only by taking large doses of spirits of 
turpentine. 

The Editor of the Reformer begs his 


readers not to fall into the habit of eating 


and drinking things which are bad for them, 


since they will certainly be punished for it 


by some disease or other; even if it should 


When she was about fifteen years of age, 
she fell into the foolish practice of eating 
clay, chalk, and such like things; as I have 
known many boys and girls in America, 
After she had continued it many years, she 
began to have a burning sensation in her 
stomach, and at last she began to be troubled 
with turns of vomiting, during which she 
threw up great numbers of grubs and bee- 
tles; such as you see in this picture. 





id 
be a great many years afterward. I make 
the same reqnest of my readers. 


There are a great many sorts of worms — 


found in the stomach and bowels of those 
who eat and drink things which are im- 
proper for them; but there are not more 
than four or five which are often seen in 
this country. 

Among the more common sorts, are the 
tape worm, the long round worm, and & 
small fine worm, which some call the pin 
worm.—In Lapland, they have one kind 
which they call the hair worm; because it 
resembles a horse hair. It is often found 
in springs; and, in drinking in the dark, the 
people sometimes swallow it. 
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Here is a picture of three or four sorts of 
worms which are sometimes found in men 
and other animals, but I do not know what 
their names are. 

You need not be afraid of being troubled 
with any of these creatures if you are pru- 
dent in regard to what you eat and drink, 
and follow the directions of your parents 
and teachers about these things.—Eb. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. No. IV. 
The Ural Mountains.—My guide.—Sledge and six dogs. 
Brandy.—Snow blankets. 

On the following morning, I hired an- 
other sledge and a driver, to carry me to- 
wards Siberia. Furnished with provisions, 
we set forward, stopping every night in 
some wretched hovel dignified by the name 
of an inn, till we came in sight of the Ural 
Mountains. 

At every village I used to inquire if any 
travellers had passed that way before me, 
and was generally told that a sledge went 
by the day before. 

I liked this guide much better than my 
former one: His name was Goskoi. I 


found he was a native of Siberia, and, like 
most of his countrymen, more honest and 
hospitable than the Russians. I soon ac- 
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quired knowledge enough of his native 
tongue to enable me to converse with him 
very freely. 

I had now arrived at the last resting place 
before crossing the Ural mountains. Hither- 
to I had slept every night under a roof of 
some sort; for though the villages are dis- 
tant from one another, there are post houses 
at a day’s journey apart, where the post-men 
and other travellers pass the long hours of 
darkness.—Goskoi gave me one piece of in- 
formation about his countrymen which was 
quite new as well as acceptable to me; that 
they never take any thing from travellers, 
by way of payment: and I found it so. 

We now began our ascent among the moun- 
tains. ‘The country was barren and dismal, 
but beneath the surface are said to be inex- 
haustible mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, 
copper, &c., as well as coal. Owing to the 
thin population, however, the barbarous ig- 
norance of the natives, and the severity of 
the climate, these mines are none of them 
well worked. : 

By noon we were quite shut in among 
the passes of the hills; but instead of a 
boundless track of level snow, patched with 
leafless birch woods, and the deep melan- 
choly hue of piné forests which had been 
our usual prospect for some weeks past, we 
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were enclosed between dreary walls of iron 
stone covered with drifted snow. The 
silence of this savage wild, too, was un- 
broken, except now and then by the bark- 
ing of a hungry wolf and the screams of his 
victim. 

Our progress was slow, the sledge was 
heavy; so Goskoi and I walked nearly the 
whole day. As night approached, we halted 
ata turn of the mountain which projected 
like a shoulder, and served to screen us 
from the biting northeast wind. We fed 
our dogs, (for since we came upon the con- 
fines of Siberia, our team consisted of six 
dogs) with some of the frozen fish that we 
had brought for them ; and lighting our fire, 
we cooked a white hare that I had shot 
about an hour before, but which, in that 
short time, had become frozen as hard, and 
as stiff, as a stick. 

, Having finished our repast, we wrapped 
ourselves up well in our furs, and lay down 
on the snow, with our feet to the cheerful 
blaze. Although I had smoked an extra 
pipe and taken some brandy (for I had not 
then learned that brandy only makes people 


colder, after the strength of it is gone) I suf- - 


fered extremely in my new white bed—in 
my “snow blankets,” as I called them ;—and 
I verily believe that if I had gone to sleep, I 
never should have waked again. Fortu- 
nately, however, neither of us slept a mo- 
ment, during the night.—T. 
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WAYS TO GET MONEY. 


How many ways people contrive to get 
money! In some places about Boston, 


where the railroad cars or the stages stop 
im the summer, little boys frequently come 
along with flowers to sell to the passengers. 





Indeed it is very common in passing through 
the country in a stage coach, to meet little 
boys by the road side, with their hands full 
of flowers, ready to throw them in among 
the passengers, and then run after the coach 
to pick up the money which they expect 
will be thrown out for them. You would 
be amused to see them scrambling about in 
the sand, to pick up the cents and four-pence 
half-pennies. 

Passing near a pond in Lynn one day, 
a boy threw into*he coach scme pond lilies, 
Did you ever see those beautiful flowers? 
The roots of the plant that bears them grows 
in the muddy bottom of the pond, some- 
times where the water is several feet deep, 
while the leaves and flowers float on the top 
of the water. They must have a very long 
stem or stalk you will say, where the water 
is deep ;—and they truly have. The stem 
is also somewhat elastic, like a coiled wire, 
so that it will stretch a little, when the water 
rises, 

How many and curious are the contriv- 
ances of Infinite Wisdom, among the ani- 
inals and the plants! Who does not love 
those studies which show this wisdom, and 
show it so very clearly >—Eb. 





OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 


On a mountain, 1000 feet high, in the 
town of Franconia, in New Hampshire, 140 
miles north of Boston, is a great curiosity. 
It is the appearance of a large human face 
formed in the solid rock, with great exact- 
ness. The face is very large—being about 
forty feet from the top of the forehead to the 
chin. Some have supposed that the moun- 
tain was cut into this shape by the Indians 
but this is not probable. 
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A sivoor is a vessel which usually has but 
one mast. Sloops used in war, however, 
often have three masts, like a ship. Some of 
the best small packets that sail from port to 
port along the United States coast, are sloops. 
The engraving represents a sloop which is 
used for coasting. 

Sloops are much used in time of war, 
in every European and American country. 
About one third of the vessels of war beiong- 
ing to the United States navy in 1830 were 
sloops, as may be seen by the following ta- 
ble which is believed to be correct. 


U.S. Navy, ry 1830. 


Ships of the line, - - - 12 
Frigates - - - 7 

Sloops - - - 16 
Schooners, &c. ° ae 

Total 52 


By ships of the line, mentioned at the 
head of this table, is meant vessels which 


Sloop used in Coasting. 





carry 74 or more guns. 


Frigates carry from 
32 to 44. Sloops carry from 10 te 18 guns. 

You have read of the two wars between 
the United States and Great Britain, I sup- 


pose. The first ended about 50 years ago; 
and the second about 20. Both of these 
were long and bloody; but the first much 
the most so. 

Well, I was going to tell you that one of 
the hardest battles ever fought during the 
last of these wars, was between two sloops. 
Indeed it was one of the hardest fought na- 
val battles that was ever known. 

These sloops were called the Wasp and 
the Frolic. The Wasp—the American ves- 
sel—had 18 guns; the Frolic 22. After 
a terrible contest of some time, in which a 
great many men were killed on both sides, 
but three or four times as many of the 
British as of our men, the Americans gained 
the victory.—Eb. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. No. IV. 
ATTRACTION, 


Mrs. L. Another effect of attraction is 
that it gives us showers, 

F. Yes, by attraction the clouds are 
brought down in showers. But how is the 
sky supplied with clouds? 

Mrs. L. By attraction. You are sur- 
prised at this, but I can explain it to you 
very easily. You must know that there is 
a substance in all bodies which is called 
caloric. When any of this substance passes 
from another body to our hands, it gives us 
the feeling which we call heat. Caloric is 
opposed to attraction, and drives the par- 
ticles of bodies from each other. You have 
often seen this done when water is heated. 
The particles are driven from each other so 
far, that the body, water, becomes lighter 
than the air, and rises through it, in the form 
of steam. This is all the work of caloric. 
It is caloric too, changing water into steam, 
and driving the particles farther and farther 
from each other, to make room for itself, 
that moves all the steamboats, and steam 
manufactories, and steam cars, 

When this powerful agent is not properly 
controlled, it often bursts the vessel, or boil- 
ers, in which it works, and the steam rushes 
out, and does great damage. Caloric comes 
from the sun, with the rays of light. 

When, therefore, the light of the sun falls 
upon the rivers, the lakes, and the seas, part 
of the water is changed into steam, and, 
from steam into vapor, 6r perhaps you 
would say, very fine steam, too fine to be 
seen with the naked eye. Now how do 
you think that. it will rise through the air 
to those upper regions called the sky? All 
matter is inert, and the earth attracts it; 
how then can it rise? 


R. I do not know, mother, only that God 
makes it rise. He made the laws of nature 
and he can break them. 

Mrs. L. That is true; but he seldom 
does break therm. When he does, it is call- 
ed a miracle; the reason of it is this. The 
particles of vapor are so small, and so far 
apart, that the earth does not attract the 
body of vapor, as much as it does a body of 
air of the same size. 

F. But if the caloric is mixed up with it, 
and the earth attracts that.— 

Mrs. L. Light and caloric have not been 
found to have weight. In this they are very 
different from all other bodies; and many 
do not think that they are real substances. 

R. But if I lay my hand on a cake of 
ice, does not the ice attract the caloric from 
my hand ? 

Mrs. L. Caloric is supposed to radiate, 
that is, shoot out in rays from every object 
that has teceived it. Some bodies give out 
more, and some less. Your hand has re- 
ceived much more than the ice, and of 
course gives more to the ice than thie ice 
returns: so you make a bad bargain. But 
I was saying that the earth would attract 
the air more than it would the vapor. Of 
course the air will come nearest to the earth. 
You will think now that the vapor will rise 
for ever, and that we shall lose our shower. 
But God is wise in all his works. Not a 
drop of water is lost. The air is about forty 
miles high, and the upper parts press down 
the lower parts, and make the air more and 
more dense, as it is nearer to the earth. 
When, therefore, the vapor has risen until 
it reaches air of its own density, and of 
course of its own weight, it will rest; and a 
part of its caloric leaving it, the particles 
unite, and form clouds, K. L. E. 
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THE TROOPER AND HIS ARMOR. 





A TROOPER. 
WANDERINGS ABOUT BOSTON. 
PEAT. 


A FABLE. 


A trooper,—which means a soldier on 
horseback,—in the time of battle, picked up 
the shoe of a horse that lay in his way, and 
quickly suspended it from his neck, by a 
cord. Soon after, in a skirmish with the 
enemy, a bullet struck exactly on the horse 
shoe, and fell harmless to the ground; thus 
saving his life. Well done, said the trooper, 
{ see that a very little armor is sufficient 
when it is properly placed. 


REFLECTIONS. 


This is one of Northcote’s fables, which 
are generally very good; but I do not like 
this. It seems to discourage people from 
taking care to defend themselves properly 
against evils which may befall them, and to 
lead them to trust to “luck,” or almost to 
accident. Now the wisest course is to be 
armed against every evil which we can 
possibly foresee; and then if accidents are 
in our favor, why so much the better is it 
for us.—Ep. 


When I was a boy, I used to read or hear 
about PEAT; and I wondered what it was. 
Now it may be that some of my readers— 
those especially who live in parts of the 
country where peat is not found—have had 
the same curiosity. Now if I knew there 
were only one thousand out of the tens of 
thousands who read the magazine, who 
were anxious to hear about it, | would yet 
go on with my story. 

In my wanderings about Boston, as T am 
a great walker, I sometimes get twenty or 
thirty miles off. One day not long ago, I 
went to Newburyport, which is thirty miles 
from Boston, on the banks of the river 
Merrimack. 

In several places south of Newburyport, 
I saw people at work in the meadows 
digging peat. They cut it up with their 
spades or shovels, in long narrow pieces, 
not unlike bricks in shape, but much larger. 
When tbey first dig it, the pieces are wet, 
but they lay them up across each other, and 
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when they have dried a little while, they are 
laid up in large loose piles, across each other, 
where they are suffered to lie and dry for 
several weeks. 

When the blocks of peat are thoroughly 
dried, they are loaded into carts, and carried 
to the persons who use it for fuel. Some 
of it is used in Newburyport; but much 
more in the country towns around it. It 
gives out, in burning, a mild gentle heat, and 
burns out very slowly. Many think it is the 
cheapest fuel they can buy. It is sold by 
the cord; and when good oak and maple 
wood are worth six dollars a cord, peat may 
be worth about four. It is not quite so GEN- 
TEEL a kind of fuel as wood or coal; besides 
it is very dirty. 

Do you still ask what it is, and how it 
can burn? Why do you not know that 
eommon turf will burn, when thoroughly 
dry? It will; and the poor people in some 
parts of Ireland actually make use of turf, 
for this very purpose. The reason why it 
will burn is because there are so many grass 
roots in it. 

Peat, however, is different from common 
turf. It has a great many more little roots 
in it, and they are more woody and solid. 
Indeed, if you undertake to break up a 
piece of it finely, in your hands, you will 
find it to be almost wholly composed of fine 
woody roots. Hence its usefulness as an 
article of fuel. 

Peat is best when it is charred, or burnt 
into a kind of charcoal, something in the 
manner in which charcoal is prepared from 
wood, But this is not the usual way of 
burning it. People usually lay it across the 
fire, us they do billets of wood. Sometimes 
they lay on a stick of wood, and lay it across 
that. 

Peat is not very abundant, I believe, in 
New England. Indeed I have never seen 





it any where else in these states, that J 
recollect, except in the towns round about 
Newburyport ; though I believe it exists in 
small quantities in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

I think that wood, when it can be obtain- 
ed, and when it is thoroughly dry, makes the 
best and healthiest fires ; but coal does very 
well, when we cannot get wood. Charcoal, 
from wood, is excellent, but rather too costly 
for common use.— Ep, 
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In Hartford, in Connecticut, is a very 
considerable card factory, the machinery of 
Which is turned by dogs; as some of you 
were formerly told in the Juvenile Rambler, 
There are more establishiments,of the kind 
in other parts of the country. 

In passing through our cities, it is not 
uncommon to meet a gentleman walking 
along, with his dog trotting on before him, 
and carrying his basket or package in his 
mouth. He usually takes hold of the han- 
dle, or a belt or string. 

The dog may be taught to doa great many 
curious things. Jt is well known that he has 
been taught in almost every country, to hunt. 
The cruel Spaniards, when they first came 
over from Europe to South America, taught 
their blooodhounds to hunt and destroy the 
poor Indians.—But the dog has also been 
taught to dance, to turn a wheel, point out 
the different cards of a pack, &c. I like to 
have dogs play at cards much better than 
boys and men. It is more suitable for them. 

Leibnitz, the philosopher, so it is said, 
taught a dog to speak. He could articulate, 
pretty well, about thirty words; though 
Leibnitz always had to pronounce them to 
the dog, in the first place. This is a large 


story, and I do not know that it is true. 
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ABOUT THE LOCUST. 


The following familiar account of the 
Locust, is from a writer in the ‘Scientific 
Tracts.’ 

“The common locust of our country pro- 
ceeds from a large bug, or beetle. After 
crawling up the trunk of a tree, say to the 
height of from one to four feet, the beetle, 
by means of his sharp, strong claws, fastens 
himself firmly to the bark, with his head 
uppermost. While he is in this position, 
the case in which he has been inclosed splits 
open at the back, from one end of the insect 
to the other. Out of this cleft the locust 
gradually squeezes his way, till he finally 
escapes, leaving the case of the beetle with 
its claws still holding firmly to the bark. 

I have seen a locust when but half escaped 
from his former tabernacle. On the trunk 
of a plym tree, I have seen, at the same 
time, more than a dozen of these empty 
beetle cases, or envelopes, which, at first 
sight, were nat suspected to have been for- 
saken by their tenants. 

According to my observations, there is 
room to conjecture that the original form of 
the locust beetle is that of what is commonly, 
in this vicinity, called the muckworm, which 
is very different from our common fish or 
earth- worm. 

Our muck-worm is nearly an inch long, 
and almost a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The fore part of his body is white, and the 
hind part is brown. His head and legs are 
of a dirty yellow. He generally, or when 
he is not crawling, appears curled up, with 
his head and tail in contact. 

What a noisy creature would a man be, 
were his voice, in proportion to his weight, 
as loud as that of a locust! A locust can be 
heard at the distance of 1-16 of a mile. The 
golden wren is said to weigh but half an 





THE LOCUST.—THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


ounce; so that a middling sized man would 
weigh down not short of 4,000 of them ; and 
it must be strange if a golden wren would 
not outweigh four of our locusts, 

Supposing, therefore, that a common man 
weighs as much as 16,000 of our locusts, 
and that the note of a locust can be heard 
1-16 of a mile, a man of common dimen- 
sions, pretty sound in wind and limb, ought 
to be able to make himself distinctly heard, 
at the distance of 1,000 miles; and when he 
sneezed, his house ought to fall about his 
ears.” 





ABOUT THE BRAIN. 


All the larger animals, as well as men, 
have brains; but they do not all have so 
large a brain as man does. The young 
steer, the sheep, and the swine, though they 
may be as heavy as man, have only a very 
small brain. 

Some children think tne human brain is 
very small; and that it only occupies a small 
space in the forehead. I once thought so 
myself. 

But this is quite a mistake. All the head 
above the eyes and ears, is full of brain, both 
before and behind. It is only covered ever 
by a thin bone, often not more than a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. 

The brain is a soft whitish mass; and 
weighs, in a grown person, from two to 
four pounds. It has a large branch running 
out from it, into a hollow in the back bone ; 
and several smaller branches go out also to 
the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, mouth, &c. 
The large branch that goes into the hollow 
of the back bone is called the spinal mar- 
row; the smaller branches are called nerves. 
The nerves divide again and again, like the 
limbs of a tree. Many nerves also branch 





4 LIGHTNING. — THIRD LESSON IN SINGING. 


off from the spinal marrow, and divide in 
the same manner. It is by means of nerves 
that we can feel. 

The marrow, as we call it, found in most 
of the other bones besides the back bone, 
has nothing to do with the brain. It isa 
different substance entirely, and has no feel- 
ing; or if any, but a very little.—Eb. 





ASCENDING LIGHTNING, 


I have witnessed an instance in which a 
large, tall chestnut tree, growing near the 
top of an elevated hill, seemed to have been 
shattered by a stroke of lightning ascending 
from the ground. The electrical current 
appeared to have emerged close to the bot- 
tom of the tree, and had not only left strips 
of wood, like wicker-work — some of them 
several feet long—hanging by their upper 
extremities, but had partly broken off a large 
limb, as if by an ascending stroke dpon its 
under side, close to the body of the tree. 





THIRD LESSON IN SINGING. 
RHYTHM. NOTES. 


12. Notes are characters representing the 
length of sounds. They are of different 
kinds, as in the following example: 


co whole note. 


f half note. 


f quarter note. 


eighth note. 
cig 


e sixteenth note. 
There may be also thirty seconds, sixty 
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fourths, &v.; but if sixteenths be understood, 
all others will be easy. 

13. The different kind of notes are em- 
ployed in all the different kinds of measure ; 
thus, four quarters or four halves may be 
used in quadruple measure ; three quarters, 
or three halves in triple measure, &c. 


Example. 
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14. The perpendicular lines are called 
bars, and are used to separate, or divide the 
measures, 

15. All the foregoing with other similar 
lessons should now be practised under the 
direction of a competent teacher. The pitch 
at which children should sing them, should 
be E or F Treble Clef. 

For a more minute detail of the subject 
of this lesson, see “'The Manual.” | 
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THE ODD PICTURE, ONCE MORE. 


[We have had a great many letters from our young 
friends about the picture in No. 9, and have published 
several of them, as our readers well know, wea? “S 
ing our own opinion. But here comes one more from a 
boy in Albany county, N. Y. which we shall venture to 
insert.—Ep.] 


Mr. Editor, 

In the ninth number of the present vol- 
ume of this Magazine, there is a picture 
which you invite your readers to examine 
and write to you about, 

I have read all the numbers from the 
commencement of the first volume, and 
particularly those numbers published after 
that containing the picture above mention- 
ed; and now the thirteenth number has 
come, and no explanation is yet given of the 
picture. [ will write you what [ thouglit it 
was, and as [am a small boy, only eleven 
years old this month, you will not Jaugh at 
me if I do not guess right. But if you do, 
I will laugh at you (although you are a 
learned man and an Editor) for placing the 
milkmaid on the left side of the cow in the 
10th number, and the cut representing her 
calf—as I suppose it is, because it bas no 
horns—has a fore-shortened head as long as 
the old cow’s, for I have just measured it, 

The principal figure in the picture of 
number nine looks like a complaisant good 
natured boy, about ten or twelve years old, 
sitting on a bird cage with his back against 
the wall of a building composed of hewn 
stone. Before him on the floor, which is of 
plank, Jies a Monkey dressed in a short 
frock, with a strap round the waist, and a 
collar about the neck, from which is a chain 
fastened to a staple in the floor, near the 
boy’s right foot. Thus secured, the boy 
seems to pay no attention to his monkey, 
which appears anxious to obtain some ob- 
ject that is lying on the floor. Perhaps it is 


a nut of some kind, which the boy has 
shelled and thrown from the pile at his right 
hand. I call those nuts which he had put 
into a kind of cask turned wrong end up on 
the floor, and ‘which when tipped a little, 
would tumble out. If it was the horn of 
plenty, I should call them dollars, I think 
the boy would not look so calm and con- 
tented, resting his cheek on his hand, if he 
had been doing any mischief. 

In the back ground, or top of the picture, 
is some kind of frame work like window 
shutters, on one of which are the letters 
TI40Z1D, together with something nearly 
under them, scarcely legible, resembling 
Greek characters, which as I have not yet 
studied Greek or even Latin, I will not at- 
tempt to decipher. 

I have never before acknowledged your 
kindness in noticing my request to be in- 
formed about the emigration of swallows, 
in a former volume of Parley’s Magazine, 
which was signed Lirrte Reaper. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


I was pleased to read the Cialogue about 
“ Dogdays” at page 22. , for Henry’s father 
gave him about the same opinion of them that 
my father had given to me. And my father 
likewise says that it is equally superstitious 
to believe in equinoctial storms, the signs of 
the Zodiac, the influence of the moon on the 
weather and on plants, and that Friday is an 
unlucky day. I think that I have read ina 
former number of Parley’s Magazine that 
Friday is not more unlucky than any other 
day of the week ; though many people think 
itis. I have written twice before to you, 
and signed myself a Little Reader; now I 
will sign my name, whichis CHARLES, 


ore 


as + 
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‘When the day with rosy light.’ swiss sona. 
Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
—--t As 


: 


When the day with rosy light, 














In the morning land appears 
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the flowers, And waken in their highland home, The minstrels of the bowers. An - - - - - 
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Oh! ’tis sweet at early day, 

To climb a mountain’s rocky steep, 
While the birds, and blosscins gay, 
Are wak’niug from their happy sleep’ 
Morn may have its sunny glare, 
Eve, its twilight and its dew— 
Night, its soft and cooling air, 

But give me morning blue. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


ABOUT FISHES AND FISHING. 

The picture on the preceding page is an 
odd one, you will say; and so it is. A book 
appears to be spread open at its 74 and 75 
pages, on which are representations of 
several sorts of fishes; a coast, on which 
are trees and buildings; and a few vessels. 
—The fishes I am about to describe to you, 
very briefly. 

At the top of page 74 is the Guperon. 
This is a singular fish, found in England. 
it is usually about six inches long, and is of 
a fine silver color, with black spots on its 
body and tail. I said it was a sINGULAR 
fish. It is so, because unlike most other 
fishes it has no teeth; but instead of them, 
we find two triangular bones at the top of 
its throat, with which it grinds its food be- 
fore it swallows it. 

In angling for gudgeons, they take a rake, 
and first rake well the bottom of the brook, 
upon which the gudgeons collect in great 
crowds, thinking they shall get worms or 
other food ; and are then easily taken. 

The fish pictured next to the gudgeon, 
and directly under it, is the bleak: there 
are two of them. 

The Bveax is of a sea water green on his 
back ; but his belly is as white and shining 
as the whitest snow. ‘This fish is always in 
motion, and lives by catching flies at the top 
of the water. As it darts about from place 
to place, something like the swallow, it has 
been called by many the river swallow. 

The Botu Heap is next. I suppose most 
New England boys are well acquainted 
with the bull head; so that I will not 
describe it. 

On the top of the other page is the beauti- 
ful Roacn. This,-too, is so common a fish 
that it seems hardly worth while to go into 
particulars respecting it. 
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The Dace comes next. It is a species of 
roach ; but is not quite so common. 

The Rurre or Pore is not known here, 
I believe, but is found in Great Britain. It 
is about as large as the gudgeon, but is 
shaped like the perch. It is very easily 
taken. ‘The anglers sometimes catch from 
50 to 100 of them, without stirring out of 
their place. 

The Minnow isa small fish, found both 
in England and the United States. It is 
sometimes taken by children with nothing 
but a bent pin, and a small worm for bait. 
It is, however, of little value for food. 

Of the last fish represented in the picture, 
the Loacu, I am unable sto give you any 
description. 

I have something more to say about the 
fish called the bleak. It is oftentimes 
caught with what the Italiags call a Pater- 
noster line; which is a line with many 
hooks on it, perhaps half a foot apart. They 
have been known in this way to catch five 
or six at once. A fly is also oftentimes 
used for baiting a hook to catch bleaks. 

This last circumstance reminds me of an 
Italian method of catching swallows and 
martins. It is said by Sir Henry Wolton 
that a sort of people called bird anglers, 
will bait their hooks with flies, and then 
with a line twenty or thirty feet long attach- 
ed to their fishing poles, stand on the top of 
a steeple and fish in the air for swallows 
and martins. It is even said that they have 
sometimes been known to catch larger birds 
in this way, especially the heron. But to 
catch the latter bird, the hook must be bait- 
ed with fish. . ; 

This angling—even if we want the fish 
or birds for food, is a cruel business. I can 
never be reconciled to it. The exercise is 


very healthy it is true ; but so are walking 
‘ A ‘ 
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and running, and various sorts of games ; 
and so are gardening and farming. 

Here is a British fisherman’s song for 
you. I do not like it; but it shows so well 
the character and feelings of fishermen, and 
teaches us so much of human nature, that I 
have concluded to insert it.—Eb. 


O the gallant Fisher's life, 
It is the best of any ; 
*T is full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And is beloved of many : 
Other joys 
Are but toys ; 
Only this ~ 
Lawful is ;— 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


In a morning up we rise, 
Ere Aurora's peeping ; 
At the fountain wash our eyes; 
Leave the sluggard sleeping : 
Then we go 
To and fro, 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation : 
- Where in a brook 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take : 
There we sit, 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


THE ANGLER’S SONG. 


We have gentles* in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too; 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too ;— 
None do here 
Use to swear ; 
Oaths do fray 
Fish away : 
We sit still, 
And watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter ; 
Where, in a dike, 
Perch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
We do. chase ;, 
Bleak or Gudgeon, 
Without grudging ; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow : 
Where we may 
Think and pray 
Before death 
Stops our breath. 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented. 





News FROM THE MooN.--Most of our read- 
ers have doubtless read in the papers, about 
the discoveries of Sir John Herschel, in the 
moon. By means of a large telescope, he wae 
said to have seen many animals in it so plainly 
as to describe them. But the story turns out 
to be untrue. 





* One kind of worms, 




















JOSEPH’S SCHOOL-ROOM. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE OAK TREE. 
BY MRS. FENWICK. 


T the bottom of a steep 
hill, about twenty miles 
from a large city, lay 
some cotton-mills, which 
gave employment to a 
number of men, women, 

and children. Of all the poor people that 
worked in these cotton-mills, none were so 
remarked for industry, cleanliness, good- 
humor, and steadiness of conduct, as Mar- 
garet Newton, her son Joseph, and her little 
daughter Peggy. 

Margaret had seen better days, that is, she 
had formerly been more prosperous in the 
world. Seven years before the time we are 
speaking of, her husband had gone to sea 
in a merchant-ship, when a great storm 
arose, and dashed the vessel to pieces on a 
rock, and every man on board perished. 
Poor Margaret Newton heard of the ship- 
wreck of her husband with deep sorrow, 
and thought it her duty to exert herself 
more than ever, for the care and support of 
her two children. 

She then kept a shop, in which she sold 
tea, sugar, spices, and all kinds of groceries ; 
and out of the profits, she was able to send 
her boy and girl to school. Joseph was 
older than his sister, and was a very dili- 
gent, rlever little fellow ; so that, by the time 
he wa; eleven years of age, he had made a 
great } rogress in reading, writing, grammar, 
and arithmetic. His mother was consoled 





by his good conduct, and she thought, as he 
grew up, he would be able to assist her in 
the bu iness, and become the support and 
comfo1 ter of her old age. 

But another heavy misfortune now befell 
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poor Margaret. A fire broke out one night. 


in the next house, and soon reached to hers, 
It happened at midnight when they were all 
fast asleep, and the shouts and the cries of 
the people in the street only roused her in 
time to save the lives of herself and chil- 
dren. They had but just got outside the 
door when the roof of her house fell in, and 
all she possessed in the world was consum- 
ed by the flames. 

Margaret and her naked children were 
taken into the house of one of her neigh- 
bors, yet she could not endure to be longa 
burden upon any one: she had heard of the 
cotton-mills, and being provided with a few 
clothes, and a little money for the journey, 
by the charity of some persons who knew 
of her distress, she, with Joseph and Peggy, 
travelled on foot to the mills, and presenting 
themselves before the owner of the cotton- 
works, their manner and history gained his 
good will, and he directly gave them em- 
ployment. 

It was now that Joseph’s industry and 
attention to his learning became of great 
service to him: for his master soon found 
out that he wrote a good hand, and under- 
stood arithmetic, and he often sent for him 
into the counting house, end gave him 
letters to copy and accounts to cast up; and 
he was much better paid for doing these 
kind of things, than for working in the 
mills. 

By saving the money he earned in this 
way, at the end of the first year he was able 
to buy a bed, a few chairs, and a table for 
his mother, who then hired a small cottage 
that had a little garden to it, which furnished 
them with cabbages and potatoes. Joseph 
got a new coat, and though it was coarse it 
was strong and useful. Margaret and Peggy 
had neat stuff gowns ; and when they went 
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to church together on Sunday, they all 
made so decent an appearance, that every 
one spoke of them with respect. 

Now ‘there were many other children 
employed in the cotton-mills, and but few 
of them could even tell the letters of the 
alphabet. They did not think about their 
ignorance till they knew Joseph ; and when 
they saw what an advantage his learning 
was to him, how much he was commended 
for it, and how happy it seemed to render 
him, they began to wish for knowledge, and 
greatly lamented their state of ignorance. 

But there was no school near enough for 
these poor children to go to, and even if 
there had been one, they could not Jhave 
afforded to pay for their learning, nor could 
they have attended schvo!-hours, because 
they were obliged to work all day. 

As soon as Joseph understood that several 
of the boys and girls who worked in the 
mill had become anxious to learn to read, 
he kindly offered to teach them, and little 
Peggy desired she might assist him: but 
there were two difficulties in the way, 
namely, how to find a proper place for them 
to meet to take their lessons, and how to 
find the time for it. After much thinking 
and consulting, Joseph said, “I have found 
ont, my good lads, how we may contrive it 
very well. You know that we go to our 
master’s work at six o’clock in the morning; 
and you know also, that about half way up 
the hill there stands an amazing large oak- 
tree, that has a wooden bench fixed round 
it. Now, as it is fine summer weather, if 
you will get up at four o’clock, and meet me 
and sister Peggy at the great oak, we shall 
have two hours to ourselves before we need 
g0 tothe mill. I assure you a great deal 


may be done in two hours, if we mind what 
we are about.” , 


JOSEPH’S SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The children agreed te this proposal 
with great joy; and Joseph sat up late that 
night to write out alphabets in print-hand 
to teach from, for he had but one spelling- 
book of his own, and they had no books of 
any kind. 

Only three boys and two girls out of so 
great a number neglected Joseph’s appoint- 
ment; and next morning it was a beautiful 
sight to see the old oak which had served 
as a resting-place to many a weary traveller 
quite encireled at sunrise with a group of 
boys and girls, all eager to acquire some 
learning ; and Joseph and Peggy in the 
midst of them, quite as eager to impart their 
little stores of knowledge. 

This singular circumstance by degrees 
became known all round the country, and 
the oak tree was called Josepn’s ScuHoor- 
room. Several persons subscribed money 
to purchase primers, spelling-books, bibles, 
catechisins, fables, slates, and copy-books, 
for the use of the young scholars. 

If Joseph found that any boy persisted in 
telling lies, taking things that were not his 
own, saying bad words, or being idle and 
wicked, he would not suffer him to come 
to the tree; and to be expelled from Jo- 
seph’s School-room was thought to be the 
greatest disgrace possible. 

The owner of the cotton-mills, finding 
his little work-folks improve in diligence 
and good conduct by Joseph’s advice and 
lessons, was so pleased, that, as the dark 
mornings of winter advanced, he allowed 
Joseph to teach in one of the rooms of the 
mill when the day’s work was done. 

No sooner however did the early dawn 
of spring return, than the children requested 
to go back to the tree on the side of the hill; 
and manv of them, when tney had grown 
up to be men ana women, would come 
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thither to view this favorite spot; und re- 
member, with gratitude and affection, how 
they had gained the first rudiments of use- 
ful knowledge in Joseph’s School-room at 
the foot of the oak tree. 





ABOUT CANALS. 

I wish, sir, I could see a cANaAt; said 
Samuel to his teacher. I read or hear al- 
most every day, something about canals— 
the Great Western Canal, the Northern 
Canal, the Ohio Canal, &c.—but I cannot 
think how they look. I know they are 
made of water; but I cannot understand of 
what shape they are; or how the water gets 
into them ; or how boats can go on them. 

Come, then, take a walk with me; said 
the teacher. Samuel eagerly seized his 
hand, and away they went. 

Not far off in the fields was a large ditch 
constructed almost exactly like a canal; ex- 
cept that there were no locks, feeders, or 
bridges connected with it. 

Here, said Mr. Watson, is a ditch shaped 
just like a canal. Now if this were twice 
as wide as it is, and a great many miles 
long, it would be a canal. 

Is that all? replied Samuel. Why I 
thought a canal was something more than 
all this. But could boats go on such a 
ditch ? 

They certainly could, said the teacher. 
A long narrow. boat, ten or twelve feet wide, 
could go on this ditch, very we!!. And if 
it were twice as wide, boats could pass and 
repass each other, just as they do on a canal. 
Canal boats are usually drawn by horses. 
The horses walk along on one of the banks, 
and draw the boats by means of very long 
ropes. A boy usually rides one of the 
horses, and guides them. 
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I think, said Samuel, that when a boat w 
heavily laden, the horses must draw very 
hard, or else they have a great many of 
them. 

On the contrary, said Mr. W., two horses 
will draw a boat, after it is started by a little 
pushing with poles, with the most perfect 
ease. They will draw forty tons, thirty 
miles a day; and they might go farther if 
they were allowed to trot; but this: would 
dash the water against the banks and gradu- 
ally wash them away ; so that they seldom 
if ever go out of a walk, 

But, said Samuel, if the water dries up, in 
hot weatlier, as you see it now has in this 
ditch, how do they get any more into it? 

This is done, Mr.. Watson replied, by 
means of some river or pond not far off. A 
feeder—a sort of small canal—is cut from 
the pond or river quiie to the canal; and at 
the end where it communicates with the 
canal isa gate, which they can open to let 
in water, and shut again at their pleasure. 


One thing more perplexes me, said’ 


Samuel. When a great rain falls, this ditch 
is Sometimes more than full, and runs over; 
and I suppose it must be so with a canal, 
In that case, how do they let out the water? 

There are occasional sluices or openings, 
said Mr. W., in the bottom of the canal, near 
the side, with a gate, at which the superflu- 
ous water can easily be let out. 

But where can it go to? said Samuel, in- 
terrupting him. Into the ground ? 

Oh, no; replied Mr. W. The canal, you 
must remember, is level or nearly so; but 
as the ground where canals are built is not 
usually so, but made up of bills and valleys, 
when they come to a valley, they have to 
build up, instead of digging. Sometimes 


the bottom of the canal is a great mapy 
feet higher that the surrounding surface of 
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the soil When this is so, it is easy enough 
to let out the water in the way which I told 
you. 

I see how it is, very plainly, said Samuel. 
And I see, too, how they get over valleys. 
But how do they get along with the hills? 
Do they cut right through them ? 

They do, said Mr. W.; and this being 
obliged to cut through bills and build up in 
valleys, and make feeders and places to let 
out the water, renders canal building a very 
costly business, I assure you, 

It must be costly, I see clearly ; Samuel 
said. But you have not yet told me how 
bridges are built over them ; nor how canals 
are carried across rivers. 

No, nor a great many other things about 
them, Mr. W. replied: nor have I time, at 
present. But [ have an engagement at the 
village now; and must defer the subject 
till we have leisure to walk again.—Eb. 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS. 
We have been iriends together, 
In sunshine and in shade ; 
Since first beneath the chestnut trees, 
In infancy we played ; 
But coldness dwells within thy heart ; 
A cloud is on thy brow ; 
We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been gay together ; 
We laughed at little jests ; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now has fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow ; 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together ; 
We have wept with bitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumbered 
The hopes of early years, 
The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow, 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now? 


WANDERINGS ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE RIDING SCHOOL. 

I believe I promised, some time since, to 
give an account of the RIDING SCHOOL in 
Boston. Though I have deferred the sub- 
ject rather too long, I proceed at length to 
fulfil my promise. 

This school is kept in the western part 
of Boston, near the beginning of the long 
bridge which is called the Mill Dam, and 
only a few rods from the place where the 
swimming school is kept, which I have al- 
ready described to you.—The riding school 
is under the direction of Mr. Towle. 

The building in which it is kept is of such 
a singular structure, that I know not how to 
describe it to you, except by saying that 
it principally consists of a large circular 
room, 190 feet in circumference, and 60 feet 
or more in height; and without a floor. 
Its circular walls approach each other 
towards the top so as to form a hollow 
dome, which is surmounted by a dome of a 
much smaller size, terminating in a sort of 
turret at the top. 

The place for riding is around this cir- 
cular room close to the walls. The room 
is so large that there is no danger of becom- 
ing giddy during the exercise. Besides 
they do not ride very fast, at least while 
they are mere beginners. And when they 
have acquired the art in such perfection that 
they can ride fast with safety, they are per- 
mitted to ride in the streets under the care 
of some proper person. 

The hours for taking lessons in the school 
room are, for gentlemen from 5 to 7 o’clock 
in the morning, and from J to 20’clock in 
the afternoon. The hours for ladies are 


from 8 o’clock in the morning to 1 in the 
afternoon; besides lessons in the streets, 
which are usually given in the afternoon. 


MORE NATURAL HISTORY. 


The learners are furnished with the very 
best of horses, and with good saddles and 
bridles; and every attention, it is said, is 
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paid to secure the improvement of the learn- 
ers, as well as to render the exercises pleas- 
ant to them during the performance.—Ep. 





THE 


WOLF. 





Here is the picture of a wolf, attacked 
by a large kind of hawk, called a Berxur. 
It is said that one tribe of Tartars—the 
Kinghese Cossacs—train these birds to hunt 
the wolf. It effects its purpose by fastening 
on the head of the animal and deliberately 
tearing out its eyes. 

The wolf has almost disappeared from 
New England, but it is still considerably 
numerous at the west, and in Upper Canada. 
It is not a great many years since a com- 
pany of Montreal traders exported to Eng- 
land, in one year, wolf skins te the number 
of 3,800. 

Bold as the wolf usually is, he is yet 
sometimes as timid as at others he is bold. 
A bladder hung apon a pole, and blown 
about by the wind, will frighten him almost 
out of his wits. He seems to be constantly 


in fear of being entraped. Much is said of 
the cunning of the fox, and very justly ; 


but the wolf is as remarkable for caution, 
as the fox is for cunntne. Both, however, 
are sometimes out-witted by the hunters. 
The following is the method of taking the 
wolf, which has obtained among the Esqui- 
maux Indians. 

They make a kind of box trap of ice, at 
one end of which is a door, of the same 
material, fitted to slide up and down in a 
groove. To the upper part of this door, a 
line is attached, which passing over the roof 
is let down into the trap, at the inner end, 


and there held by a peg of ice in the ground. » 


Over this peg the bait is fastened, and the 
whole machinery is concealed by a false 
roof. Of course, when the bait is removed, 
the line slips off the peg, the door comes 
down, and the wolf is taken. If we must 
KILL animals, the most merciful way is to 
shoot them to the heart, so that they may 
die instantly — Eb. 
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THE SELFISH MAN.—A TRUE STORY. 


THE GAZELLE. 





This is a beautiful animal. How noble 
and yet bow harmless it appears! The 
Arabs consider the antelope as the most 
perfect specimen of beauty in the world ; 
and the gazelle is a species of antelope. 
When they see any thing which strikes 
them as exceedingly handsome, they say 
“it is an antelope in beauty.” 

The gazelle is found nowhere but in Asia 
and Africa; especially in the hotter parts. 
The largest herds—for it is a herding 
animal—are spread along from the river 
Senegal in Africa, to Arabia. 

They bave numerous enemies, besides 
man. The dog, the ounce, and the falcon 
chase them; and lions and panthers con- 
sider them as among their choicest and best 
food. 

The gazelle represented above was 
brought from its native country for exhibi- 
tion. Its height was twenty inches and 
its length twenty-two. Its skin was beau- 


ulully sleek, its body graceful, its eyes 


as a reed.—Ep. 





THE SELFISH MAN, 

I suppose all children dislike those of 
their playmates who manifest a miserly and 
selfish disposition. No fault is more certain 
to prevent one from being loved, than this. 
I will therefore tell you a true story, about 
a selfish, ungenerous man, who lived many 
years ago, in one of the courtries of the 
east. 

A man whose life was sought by his king, 
who hated him because of his courage, and 
goodness, and the admiration with which 
he was regarded, by all the country, took 
refuge, with an army of six hundred men, 
in a large forest, where there were many 
caves, and inaccessible places; from which 
he could not easily be driven, by his enemy. 

Near this ‘orest, lived a very rich man; 
who owned wree thousand sheep, and a 
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thousand goats; and his sheep were kept in 
the wood by shepherds. 

In this country there were many tribes 
of wandering Arabs, who roam from place 
to place, pitching their tents in some forest 
or wilderness, compelling all around them 
who are defenceless, to supply them with 
provisions, while they remain, and then 
removing to Some other spot; never resid- 
ing long in the same place. 

The shepherds who were keeping their 
flocks at a distance from any house, were 
often attacked by these lawless wanderers ; 
and robbed of their sheep, and frequently 
of al] they had ; even their clothes. 

But the commander of these six hundred 
soldiers, was a noble, generous man; and 
he not only prevented his followers from 
troubling the shepherds of the rich man, 
but protected them from all others, who 
wished to injure them. 

It was the custom in Eastern countries, 
for a man to make a great feast, when the 
time came for shearing the sheep, and invite 
all his friends and neighbors to partake of it. 
At this time of festivity and rejoicing, which 
was, I suppose, something like our Thansk- 
giving, the rich gave to the poor a portion 
of their plentiful stores, and all were made 
happy. 

When the chief of the soldiers, heard 
from the shepherds, that their master was 
making ready for his sheep-shearing, he 
sent one of his men, with a very respectful 
message to the rich man, to tell him that he 
and his followers had protected the shep- 
herds all the time they were in the forest 
with them, and ta beg him to send them 
some of his abundant supplies of food, for 
they were almost without any. 

To this request the rich man answered, 
that it was nothing to him, if the soldiers 
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were starving ; he did not know their com- 
mander, he was not related to him; and 
asked if he expected because he had taken 
up arms against his king, that he should 
take Ais luxuries provided for the feast, and 
give them to men whom he did not know. 

This ungrateful, unfeeling answer, wag 
carried back by the soldier, without even a 
loaf of bread. To men suffering with hun- 
ger, this was a cruel disappointment, wher 
no doubt they had been anxiously waiting 
the arrival of the messenger laden witb 
provisions, in return for the protection they 
had afforded the shepherds. 

Neither they nor their chief, even thought 
so rich a man would be so ungenerous, and 
they felt still more angry, when they recol- 
lected that they might have done like other 
armies, and taken from the flocks them- 
selves, to supply their wants; and that their 
kindness had not been rewarded. 

Without any means of supplying his men, 
the chieftain resolved to with his 
soldiers to the house where the rich man 
was feasting, and kill him, with all his 
family, in revenge for his ingratitude ; and 
get some food to satisfy their hunger. He 
therefore ordered four hundred men to arm 
themselves for the attack. 

Now it happened, that some of the shep- 
herds overheard this plan, and went inime- 
diately to their mistress, and gave her an 
account of the whole affair; how honorably 
the soldiers had treated them, protecting 
them and their sheep, night and day; and 
begging her to resolve quickly what to do 
to prevent it, or the army would destroy 
them all, for her husband was such an 
irritable, ill-tempered man, that he was al- 
ways enraged with every one who asked 
him for any thing. 

Fortunately for this inhospitable beimg, 
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his wife was very different from himself, 
being a very amiable, generous woman. 
Without saying any thing, therefore, to her 
husband, who was feasting with his guests, 
she ordered her servants to load some asses 
(which were used instead of horses) with 
' bread, parched corn, raisins, and figs, and 
two large bottles of wine, such as were used 
in that country, made of the skin of a sheep 
or goat taken off whole. I do not think 
it was such wine, as we have in this coun- 
try, but only the pure juice of grapes, with- 
out being fermented or worked. She sent 
this generous present on before her, that 
they might meet the soldiers first, and then 
mounting another ass, she very courageous- 
ly set out to pacify the angry chief. 

When she came to him, she addressed 
him, with great respect, and begged him 
not to be angry with her husbaud for his 
ill-nature; for he was always selfish and 
uiserly to every one, and was not worthy 
any notice, 

She told him that if she had seen the 
messenger he sent, she should have advised 
her husband to do differently ; as it was 
very foolish to refuse so reasonable a request 
to an army of six hundred men, who could, 
if they chose, force him to give all they ask- 
ed; but that she did not know when he came. 

She now asked the chieftain to accept the 
present she had brought him, and forgive 
the ungrateful answer that had been sent 
him; and added, that when he had suc- 
ceeded in conquering his enemies, he would 
be much happier for recollecting he had 
forgiven this insult, than if he should re- 
venge himself by shedding blood. 

To this the chief replied, that he would 
accept her present with many thanks, and 
he was indeed grateful that he had been 
prevented from taking so many lives. 
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The wife of the rich man returned home, 
much pleased with her success; and thus 
the danger which ber husband had provok- 
ed by his selfishness and ingratitude, was 
averted by her courage and generosity. 

When she got home, she found her ill- 
natured husband still feasting with his 
guests; and he ate so immoderately, and 
drank so much wine, that he made himself 
drunk, so that she did not tell him that 
night, what she had done; but when he 
waked in the morning, she told bim all, and 
he was so much troubled to hear that she 
had given away so much, although he was 
so very rich that he could afford it as well 
as not, that he made himself sick thinking 
about it and about the danger he had been 
exposed to from the angry soldiers. 

His distress of mind, and probably the 
intemperance with which he had eaten and 
drank, during the days of feasting, affected 
his health so much, that he never recovered, 
but died in about ten days. Now if he had 
not been so selfish and intemperate, he 
might have lived many years, in peace and 
happiness. 

When the commander of the six hundred 
soldiers heard that the man who had treat- 
ed him so ill was dead; he was very glad 
that he did not die by his hand ; for he said, 
God had punished him for his wicked un- 
grateful conduct. 

Now, my young friends, do you like this 
story? Do you not think selfishness is very 
wicked? You ought always to remember, 


that all your comforts and pleasures are 
given you by Him who can at any moment 
take them away, and that He is always dis- 
pleased with those who are selfish and un- 
willing to give to others, what they like 
themselves ; for he has said “thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” 








A FABLE. 


Do any of you know where I read the 
story I have told you? Try, and think. 

If you cannot guess, I will tell you. If 
you will take your Bible and look at the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the first book of 
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Samuel, you will find it all there, only told 
in rather different words. You will see that 
the name of the chief was Davin, who was 
afterward king of Israel; and the selfish, 
ungrateful man was Napa. Marie. 








THE PHAETON AND ONE-HORSE CHAIR. 


FROM NORTHCOTE’S FABLES. 


Sheltered and old, a One-horse Chair, 
By some mischance, was doomed to share 
The squire’s gaudy Phaeton’s shed, 
Whose brilliant sides of glowing red 
Displayed at once a dazzling hue, 

With harness bright, and lining new, 
Blushed deeper at the degradation 

Of his unusual situation, 

In being stationed cheek-by-jowl, 
With such a vile Plebeian soul, 

And thas, iif haughty strain, begun 
To taunt the luckless Chaise and One: 


** How could my master place thee here, 
To vulgarize my, atmosphere ? 
Your homely make, believe me, man, 
Is quite upon the gothic plan, 
And you, and all your clumsy kind, 
For lowest purposes designed : 
Fit only, with a one-eyed mare, 
To drag for benefit of air 


The country parson’s ruddy wife 
(That friend of dull domestic life,) 

Or, with his maid and aunt, to school, 
To carry Dicky on a stool ; 

Or, haply, to some christening gay, 

A brace of godmothers convey ; 

Or when blessed Saturday prepares, 
For city tradesmen rest from cares, 
"Tis thine to make them happy one day, 
Companion of their genial Sunday ! 
Meantime remember, lifeless drone, 

I carry bucks and bloods alone ; 

And think, obedient to the throng, 
How yon gay street we smoke along ; 
W hile all, with envious wonder, view 
The corner turned so quick and true! ”’ 


To check an upstart’s empty pride, 
Thus the One-horse Chair replied :— 


“ Pray, when the consequence is weighed, 


What ’s all your spirit and parade ? 
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From mirth to grief, what quick transitions, 
To broken bones and impositions ! 

On us pray spare your keen reproaches ; 
From One-horse Chairs men rise to coaches, 
If calm Discretion’s steadfast hand 

With cautious skill the reins command : 
From ime fair health’s fresh fountain springs, 
O’er me soft comfort spreads her wings ; 
And Innocence reflects her ray, 

To gild my calm sequestered way. 

E’en kings might quit their state to share 
Contentinent and a One-horse Chair. 





A LESSON FOR AUTUMN. 


Let folly’s sons then vainly prize 
A rattle of a larger size.” 


APPLICATION. 


Things may be useful, though obscure ; 
The pace that’s slow is often sure. 
When empty pageantries we prize, 
We raise bat dust to blind our eyes, 
The golden mean can best bestow 
Safety for unsubstantial show. 








WALNUT, CHESTNUT, AND HAZEL NUT. 


Nuts, properly so called, are hard dry 
fruits, containing one or two seeds, and not 
in any degree fleshy or pulpy on the out- 
side, as the peach or the plum is. They are 
often covered with a leafy or woody husk. 
The kernels or seeds of all these nuts are very 
nutritious, on account of the large quantity 
of oil they contain; but though very nutri- 
tious they are not very easily digested, as I 
shall say more particularly by and by. 

The watnut. This in the engraving is 
marked a. The kernel of the walnut is 
very rich in oil. If you hold it, with the 
tongs, in the heat, aud at the same time 
press it, you get a quantity of oil that sur- 


prises you. It is, indeed, almost all oil. 
This renders it very hard of digestion ; and 
explains how the old custom originated of 
drinking cider or some other strong drink 
with walnuts and butternuts. Cider stimu- 
lates the stomach and makes it digest things 
which are bad for it; though it causes it to 
overwork itself at the same time; and thus 
our health is injured. If we cannot eat 


these nuts without cider with them, it is 
better to leave them for the squirrels, for 
whom the Creator no doubt principally 
intended them. 

The cnestnut. This, marked above with 
b, is not so oily as the walnut, but quite as 
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hard of digestion ; and worse for the human 
stomach, unless itis cooked. Indeed there 
is hardly any thing worse for children than 
green chestnuts. ‘They often make the 
stomach sore on the inside of it, and pro- 
duce diseases, of which' parents seldom 
think that chestnuts are the cause. We 
sometimes hear of chestnut sores as they are 
called ;—that is, sores about the mouth. But 
it is believed that when we see these sores 
on the outside, we might see, if we could 
go there, sores quite as troublesome, in 
the inside. Hogs fatten on chestnuts; but 
whether they do not become diseased in 
this very fattening, I ain unable to. tell you. 

Boiled chestnuts are more wholesome. 
In the southern parts of Europe they are 
made into puddings and cakes, and even 
into bread; and in some places form a 
large part of the food of the inhabitants. 
They are also sometimes roasted. 

The nazext nut. This, marked c in the 
picture, I cannot tell you much about, ex- 
cept that it is eaten raw with little more 
safety than the chestnut. Filberts are one 
kind of hazel nuts. The oil of hazel nuts 
is sometimes useful in obstinate coughs. 

I forgot to tell you that the walnut may 
be preserved during the winter; and so 
may the hazel nut. In some countries, 
however, they bury them for this purpose. 
To do this they put them in earthen pots, 
well closed, and bury them about two feet 
deep in the earth. Indeed most_fruits, such 
as apples and pears, may be preserved in a 
similar manner. 

The trees from which these nuts proceed, 
may be produced by planting the nuts; and 
in some parts of the world whole forests are 
aised in this way. . 

I have no doubt that some of our poorer 
tracts of land. in New England might be 


made worth thousands of dollars, where now 
they are scarcely worth hundreds, by plant- 
ing walnuts, chestnuts, hazel nuts, &c. upon 
them, and taking good care of the young 
shoots.—Eb. 





FOURTH LESSON IN SINGING. 
RHYTHM, RESTS. 

16. Weare often required in music to 
count or beat certain parts of the measure 
in silence. This is called resting, and the 
sign for it is called a rest. 

17. There are as many kinds of rests, as 
there are of notes; and they are called by 
the same names, as, whole rest, half rest, &c. 

Example. 
Whole rest. 
Half rest. 
Quarter rest. 
Eighth rest. 


Sixteenth rest. 
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Thirty-second rest. 


Examples for practice, with rests. 
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until the pupil is further advanced... See 
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367 ANECDOTES AND 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

We have picked up, from some of the 
papers, the following story; though we 
do not know that it is true. At all events, 
it is curious. 

Sultan Amurath, a very cruel prince, 
having laid siege to the city of Bagdad and 
taken it, gave orders that 30,000 of the 
Persians, though they had submitted and 
laid down their arms, should be put to 
death. 

Among these unfortunate victims was a 
musician. He besought the officer who 
was appointed by the Sultan to execute his 
evuel orders, to spare him but a moment, and 
permit Lim to speak to the Emperor. The 
vificer granted his request. 

Being brought before the Emperor, he 
requested to exhibit a specimen of his art, 
and was permitted, ‘Then taking up a kind 
of psaltery, resembling a_ lyre, with six 
strings on each side, and accompanying it 
with his voice, he sung the taking of Bag- 
dad, and the triumph of Sultan Amurath ! 

The pathetic tones and exulting sounds 
which he drew from ‘the instrument, joined 
to the alternate plaintiveness and boldness 
of his strains, rendered the prince unable 
to restrain the emotions of his soul. He 
melted into tears, relented of his cruelty, 
spared those prisoners who yet remained 
alive, and gave them instant liberty. 





A WORD ABOUT RABBITS. 
Mr. Editor, 

Though I am not a child, I am an ad- 
mirer of your Magazine; but I must own 
that when I read, in No. 16, about the rapid 
increase of the domestic rabbit, I could not 
help thinking either that some body had 
imposed upon you, or that you meant to 
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impose upon your readers. But on inquir- 
ing of a gentleman, a few miles off, who 
keeps rabbits, I find that his actually pro- 
duce six nearly every month; and full sixty 
a year. So that your calculation is not only 
fair, but actually lower than the truth. 

Cats, and other creatures, destroy many 
of the progeny of the rabbit; and it is said 
that the mother even sometiines destroys 
them herself: but if they were all to come 
to maturity, and half of them were females, 
the produce of a single adult rabbit would 
be in four years, 1,675,80C; and in seven 
years 46,806,769,800. A TEACHER. 





LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


Canauts.—The length of Canals in the 
State of New York, which are already 
completed, is 543 miles. Their cost was 
S$ 11,482,636. Willour young readers, who 
are acquainted with the ground rules of 
arithmetic, tell us what the average cost was 
a mile ? 


WHuaALe suips.—It is stated that the num- 
ber of Sperm Whale ships which may be 
expected to arrive in the United States, 
within the present year, is 70; and that 
their cargoes, consisting of 135,000 barrels 
of oil, will be worth $3,000,000. What is 
that a gallon ? 


Wasre or o1t.—If one fourth of the oil 
burnt in the United States in a single year, 
or $750,000 worth, and one fourth of the 
labor of 9,000 whalemen at $20 a month, 
might be saved by going to bed an hour and 
a half earlier at night, and getting up an 
hour and a half earlier in the morning, how 
much do we thus lose in the United Siates, 
in a year, by lying in bed late ?>—Ep 
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FORGET ME NOT. Music sy Himmet. 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBs, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music, 


TRIO. First and Second Treble. 
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9 
Mild as heaven’s own blue, it beameth 
Like a clear and cloudless sky, 
Image of true love, it seemeth, 
To the heart sweet words to say. :|]: 


3 
And methinks its blue eyes glisten, 
Full of love and tender thought, 
While from far it whispers listen, 
Oh forget, forget me not! 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Mr. Editor, 


Should the following story be such as to 
meet the wishes of yourself and your sub- 
scribers, I may, as I have leisure from other 
pursuits, give further sketches of other 
characters. Whatever is here stated, is not 
fiction, but may be relied on as matter of 
fact. The boys lived in one of the sea- 
ports of New England. The names, of 
course, are borrowed. 

Cmarces RaMBLER. 


GEORGE GRAY AND EDWARD HINTON. 

These boys, though one was several 
years older than myself and the other 
younger, were the school-mates of my early 
days. Their characters were different when 
young. That difference was perceived in 
the school—was seen on the play-ground— 
and more fully known when they arrived 
at years of maturity. 

Gerorce Gray was a noted idler. Days, 
weeks, and months would pass away, and 
he would be found but little wiser for at- 
tending school. There might, perhaps, 
have been some apology for his indolence 
in the fact, that many of his teachers were 
men but poorly qualified to perform their 
labors; still it was not sufficient for his 
waste of time, and of almost every privi- 
lege. 

Epwarp Hrnron, on the other hand, im- 
proved his time, and acquired a knowledge 
of the studies then pursued. GrorGEr was 
a boy whom few would choose for their 
associate ; for he was an unpleasant play- 
fellow, and an undesirable companion. —__ 

Epwarp, on the contrary, was distin- 
guished for the kindness of his disposition, 
and his agreeable deportment. He was 
never ut a loss to find a play-mate; and 


both his teacher and his school-fellows 
111. 24 
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always looked upon him asa noble-hearted 
boy. GEorGE was vicious, as well as idle ; 
for he was openly profane, and w ould often 
utter falsehoods. Epwarp was a boy up- 
right in all his conduct; and when he gave 
his word, you might depend upon it. 

School-boy days gave place to those of 
more mature years, and both these boys 
became sailors, The same traits of charac- 
ter which distinguished them at school, 
were distinctly shown on board the vessels 
in which they sailed. GerorcGe went to sea 
several years before Epwarp, and like 
many other unwise young men, he early 
acquired the habit of drinking ardent spirits. 
As he grew older, this habit increased ; and 
in a few years he was often seen intoxicat- 
ed. So worthless did he become, that few 
respectable men would have any inter- 
course with him. 

A remark made to him by a faithful 
friend, was almost literally fulfilled—in fact, 
if I mistake not, it did occur in some in- 
stances, just as the teacher had pointed out 
to him. His teacher often tried various 
ways to induce him to become orderly and 
studious; but when his efforts were un- 
heeded by George, he would tell him that 
if he continued idle when he became a 
man, he would feel ashamed to meet re- 
Spectable persons in the road —that he 
would crawl over the fence and conceal 
himself till they had passed. And so it 
was; for he would never pass by a respect- 
able individual as he ought to have done. 
He would turn out of the way, and appear 
ashamed to meet the eyes of those who 
rightly improved their time at school. 
While they were in honorable anc tseful 
stations in life, he earned his bread « nly by 
the most severe service. 

His is wos short. He sa’'~4 on nis last 
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voyage. Unfavorable winds caused the 
vesse! on board of which he then was, to put 
into a harbor on the very day of sailing. 
He went aloft with another to furl a sail, 
but having drank too freely of ardent spirits, 
he fell from the yard and was killed. Wis 
body was carried home to his friends, but 
his head was so mangled as to prevent his 
being seen hy his former acquaintances, 
He was buried unwept, save by his nearest 
relatives—his name will soon be forgotten, 
or if remembered, no pleasing recollection 
ean ever be called around it; and his grave 
will have no attraction for the passing 
traveller. 

Epwarp Hrnron also, as [ ‘before ob- 
served, became a sailor. When once ona 
foreign voyage, though we were in different 
vessels, | often saw him, in the ports to 
which we went. He was then young—on 
his second voyage, I think—but his ‘charac- 
ter was manly, and he was respected by all 
who knew him. He invariably won the 
esteem of his ship-mates. I never. knew, 
on his part, an instance of unworthy con- 
duct; nor did I ever hear any one speak 
ill of him. 

The same traits of character which dis- 
tinguished him while at school, have been 
distinctly marked since be has been in the 
active scenes of life. Within the last eight 
or nine years he has been many times to 
Europe ; and in the course of the past year, 
as first mate of. a ship, he made a voyage 
to Canton in China. On the return of the 
ship, the captain, owing to ill health, re- 
mained at home. When the ship was 
ready for her second voyage, Epwarp be- 
came master of her, and he is now on his 
way to Canton. He is still a young man— 


about 24 years of age—yet he has the confi- 
dence of his employers, and is highly es- 
teemed by all who know him. 
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Now, my young readers, you have before 
you the history of two individuals who 
pursued different courses while at school; 
and who, when they became men, were 
found to be essentially the same as when 
they were boys, The first was idle, vie- 
ious, and unworthy the confidence of any 
one; and when he came to the years of 
manhood, he was still the same idle and 
vicious Grorer Gray. He had few friends 
either as a boy or man; and his end was 
such as every person would wish to avoid— 
Epwarp Hinton, you have seen, was an 
honorable, trustworthy boy ; and is now a 
man whom others delight to honor, If you 
are idle at school, remember Groner Gray 
and his fatal end. If you would be virtuous 
and useful in life, like Epwarp Hinton, be 
kind, industrious, and trusty while young, 


D. 
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NEWBURYPORT BRIDGE. 
Mr. Editor, 

As your Magazine has contained deserip- 
tions of various places and things, I have 
thought it might not be uninteresting to 
your readers to present a description of the 
Cuain Bripeée, across the Merrimack river 
at Newburyport. It is rather novel to see 
the arches of a bridge suspended by chains; 
yet novel as it is, you may probably travel 
over it with as much safety as over bridges 
made in the usual way, I think, there is but 
one other chain bridge in our country. That 
is across the same river, about three miles 
above. In passing up or down the river, 
or in crossing the bridge, the whole presents 
a beautiful appearance to the eye of the 
traveller. 

This bridge was errected in 1827—is 
1000 feet long, and about 50 feet wide. It 
is supported by piers, on which are erect 
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871 CORONATION OF A QUEEN BEE. 


ed buildmgs about thirty feet high, of a 
pyramidal form. To the tops of these 
buildings and the abutments of the bridge, 
the chains, made of bar-iron, about an inch 
square, are fastened. At the abutments the 
chains are attached to large blocks of stone 
which lie several feet below the surface of 
the ground ; and at the tops of the pyramids, 
they are attached to long pieces of iron that 
pass down two sides of the pier, and enter 
the stonework a few feet abeve high water 
mark. Between the piers the chains are se 
suspended that the lower part of the curve 
supports a few of the floor timbers of the 
bridge. The other floor timbers are sus- 
pended by pieces of iron, fastened to the 
chains directly above them. There are two 
parts of the bridge, each of which is sup- 
ported by six chains, for the crossing and 
recrossing of passengers. 

Perhaps some of your young readers who 
live near this bridge, may be able to tell 
something further about it. S. P. 


* 
THE CORONATION OF A QUEEN BEE. 
There was a murmuring sound— 
Unlike the merry hum, 
Of bees that fly around 


The hive, when tasks were done ; 


For the queen bee was dead ! 

Sad thoughts were in each breast, 
When they laid her royal head, 

in its last place of rest ; 


Then slowly turned away 
That long, still funeral train, 
To choose, without delay, 
A queen to rule again ; 


Soon on a queenly brow, 

They placed the jewelled crown; 
All at her throne did bow :— 

There \aid the sceptre down ; 


Thus in one little hoar, 
A throne had lost its queen, 
And crowned with regal power, 
Another there was seen ! 


And subjects who were sad, 
At death of a queen bee, 

Soon murmured gay and glad, 
O’er their loved linden tree. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


A FICTION, 

“Oh! Father,” exclaimed Catharine Lov- 
ell, running into her father’s study, “Char- 
lotte Conver has got a beautiful doll, and she 
wants me to give her my box of pretty pic- 
tures for it.” 

“But { thought my little daughter had 
given up playing with dolls, and had found 
more rational amusement in working in her 
garden, or in reading the books with which 
she is so abundantly provided.” 

“So I do love to work and read, father, 
but this doll is dressed so prettily, and is so 
large, that I wish it was mine. Besides, I 
have seen the pictures so many times, that 
I can remember them all.” 

“But, my love,” said Mr. Lovell, “you 
know that your absent uncle gave you the 
box,and do you not think that he would feel 
hurt at your slighting his present ? ” 

Catharine mused a moment, and then an- 
swered, “1 do not think that he would care, 
as the doll is so very pretty.” 

“ Well, my dear, you can do as you please; 
but remember, that I warn you of the folly 
of thus continuclly exchanging your play- 
things for those of your .ompanions. I am 


sorry that you have acquired this habit, as 
it will subject you to many inconveniences, 
and ultimately lead to disappointment ; bat 
of course you are the best judge whether 
the box or doll will make you the most 


THE EXCHANGE: A FICTION. 


happy, therefore decide for yourself. At 
present, Iam too much engaged to attend 
to you.” 

Catharine left the room with a counte- 
nance in which irresolution and doubt were 
comically blended. In the entry she met 
her cousin Walter, who had overheard the 
whole conversation. 

“Well, Kitty,” he exclaimed, “ wavering 
between the comparative merits of picture 
and doll. Take time, my little coz, and 
weigh the matter well. It is a most impor- 
tant decision. But be sure that the doll was 
bought.” 

Now Catharine did not love to be teased, 
and she placed implicit confidence in her 
schoolmate, who she was convinced Would 
not have told her the doll was bought had 
it not been so, and she warmly answered, 
“Charlotte told me that she bought it, 
and she would not tell a falsehood for the 
world.” 

“Well, dear, I am glad that you have such 
a perfect friend. If you think so highly of 
her when I return to night, and are as con- 
tented with your bargain, I will give you 
the Keepsake,” said Walter; and then went 
out of the front door with a meaning smile 
playing upon his lip. 

Catharine put on her bonnet, and went 
over to Mrs. Conver’s, and Charlotte ran out 
to meet her. She threw her arms round 
her neck, exclaiming, “I am so glad to see 
you, dear Kate, but where are the pictures ? 
Have you not brought them.” * 

“] don’t know whether I sb... exchange,” 
replied Catharine, “for father does not ap- 
prove of it; and as uncle Philip gave them 
to me, I don’t like to part with them.” 

“But, dear Catharine, you can see them 
at any time, and you have no large doll of 
Only see how pretty she looks 


your own. 
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sitting up at the window,” pointing to a pane 
of glass through which this important per- 
sonage was visible, dressed most beautifully, 
as Catharine thought, in a yellow gown and 
pink hat. 

Catharine wavered, and her artful com- 
panion saw that she was sorry to give up 
the doll, and was opening her mouth again 
to extol it, when Walter and Catharine’s 
younger brother passed, and the former 
tapping her shoulder, whispered, “Take 
heed ! ” 

“T would rather ask sister Annette,” said 
Catharine, bursting away from Charlotte, 
and running home. She ran up stairs and 
entered her sister’s room without ceremony, 
exclaiming, “Do Annette, help me to make 
up my mind.” 

“Make up your mind, dear ? why, what a 
strange request. But you must first inform 
me upon what subject it is to be made up, 
before I can assist you.” 

“Why, Charlotte Conver has just bought a 
beautiful doll, and she says that I may have 
it, if I will give her my box of pi@tures for 
it. Would you not exchange ?” 

“T think it rather strange that Charlotte 
should wish to part with this beautiful pre- 
sent, for you know that your box is more 
valuable than handsome. I am inclined to 
believe, that Charlotte has deceived you.” 

“Why! Annette, I saw it through the 
window, and she was beautifully dressed in 
a pink hat. Oh! I do wish that she was 
mine.” 

“T see,” said her sister gravely, “ that your 
decision is already made, and ' siiail give 
you no advice; but Ido wish t .a: my gen- 
tle sister would correct this bad habit. de- 
pend upon it, that those who are so ready to 
exchange, are conscious that their play- 
things are not so good. You vill see the 
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truth of this ere long ; but it is school time, 
so give me one kiss, and then go.” 

Catharine kissed her sister affectionately, 
and was soon on her way to school, where 
she was always ready with her lessons, and 
generally attentive and orderly; but to day 
her thoughts wandered, and, to her misfor- 
tune, she made several mistakes, and was 
reprimanded by her teacher. 

In the afternoon Mr. Lowell saw his 
daughter enter her room with her friend, 
and soon after the latter issued forth with 
the box of pictures in her hand. He said 
nothing at the time, but whilst they were at 
tea, he asked Annette where Catharine was. 
A meaning smile hovered upon the lip of 
Walter, and James Lovell laughed outright. 
Annette replied, that she did not wish for 
any supper. 

“I guess she is too much taken up with 
her doll to feel hungry,” said Francis, still 
laughing, “oh! how she bas been taken in.” 

“IT suspected as much,” said Walter, “but 
it is not kind to laugh at Catharine, who is 
not more credulous than many men and 
women who are apt to rely implicitly upen 
the assertions of others.” 

“T wish that Catharine would come down, 
however,” said Mr. Lovell. “She would be 
much more comfortable and happy than in 
sitting brooding over her disappointment in 
a cold chamber. Call her, Annette.” 

Annette went up stairs to deliver her 
father’s message, and Catharine was obliged 
toreturn with her to the parlor. She en- 
tered awkwardly, and tried to conceal her- 
self behind her sister, but Mr. Lovell drew 
her towards him and kindly said, “ What is 
the matter? Are you sick, my dear?” 

Overcome by the kind tone in which he 
spoke, Catharine laid her head upon his 
shoulder and sobbed aloud. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


“Come, come, my little girl, I cannot let 
you spoil your eyes in this way,” said Mr. 
Lovell, soothingly. “Dry your tears, and 
tell me all about this doll ; for I suppose that 
she has been the cause of this weeping.” 

Catharine still kept her face hid whilst 
she told him, that the doll proved to be 
nothing but paper, painted over, and the 
beautiful hat was a piece of faded dirty pink 
silk, which the servant had given her friend, 
just doubled up and put round to imitate a 
hat; and Charlotte had taken advantage of 
Catharine’s confidence to impose upon her, 
and obtained in exchange a really valuable 
box of paintings. The mortification and 
disappointment of the latter were extreme. 

“You have not been more to blame than 
some of those who are older and wiser than 
yourself, my daughter:” And Mr. Lovell 
wiped away her tears, and kissed her 
forehead. “ But you have had, I hope, a 
salutary lesson, and will learn from it, that 
no good can possibly result from constantly 
exchanging things which are valuablé for 
those which merely please the eye. And 
in future, my love, whenever you are in- 
clined to do the same thing, recollect, that 
it is better to look deeper than the surface, 
and to ascertain the worth of a thing be- 
fore you decide.” M. M. 


PavIne witH woop.—Perhaps some of 
our readers already know that, in Peters- 
burg, in Russia, they pave some of their 
streets with blocks of wood, placed end wise, 
which it is said are very durable. The 
papers state that one or two of the streets in 
the city of New York have lately been treat- 
ed in the same manner, by way of experi- 
ment. It is certainly worth the trial; and 


we doubt not it will succeed. 
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ABOUT THE REIN-DEER. 
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Description. There are several varie- 
ties of the rein-deer. The engraving repre- 
sents one of the white kind. It was a very 
fine one, and was about three feet, six 
inches in height. Its horns were large and 
branching. They were shed very early in 
the spring. The rein-deer is a quiet and 
gentile creature. 

The rein-deer has been domesticated by 
the Laplanders from the earliest ages ; aud 
has alone rendered the dreary region in 
which this portion of mankind abides, at ail 
supportable. The civilization of those ex- 
treme northern regions, which is steadily 
advancing, entirely depends upon the rein- 
deer. : 

The inhabitants of Lapland are divided 
into two classes; those who live upon the 
shore and subsist by fishing, and those who 
wander through the summer and winter, 
with no shelter but their tents, and no pro- 
vision but their rein-deer. In summer, the 
wandering, or mountain Laplander is com- 
pelled to undertake the most arduous jour- 
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neys to the coast, for the preservation of 
his deer. A traveller has thus deseribed 
these migrations. 

“Whale Island, during the summer 
months, is never without three or four fam- 
ilies of mountain Laplanders, with their 
herds of rein-deer. ‘The causes that induce, 
nay, even compel these people to undertake 
their long aud annual migrations from the 
interior parts of Lapland to its coast, though 
they may appear singular, are powertul. 

It is we'l known, from the account of 
those travellers, who have visited Lapland 
during the sumimer mouths, that the interior 
parts of it, particularly tts boundless forests, 
are so infested by various species of gnats 
and other insects, that no animal can escape 
their incessant persecutions, Large fires are 
kindled, in the smoke of which the eattle 
hold their heads, to escape the attack of 
their enemies ; and even the uatives them- 
selves are compelled “to sinear their faces 
with tar, as the ouly certain protection 
ayaiust their stings. 
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No creature, however, suffers more than 
the rein-deer, as the insect not only tor- 
ments it incessantly by its sting, but even 
deposits its egg in the wound it makes in its 
hide. The poor animal is thus tormented 
to such a degree, that the Laplander, if he 
were to remain in the forests during the 
months of June, July, and August, would 
run the risk of losing the greater part of his 
herd, either by actual sickness, or from the 
deer fleeing of their own accord to moun- 
tainous situations to escape the gad-fly. 
From these causes he is driven from the 
forests to the mountains that overhang the 
Norway and Lapland coasts, the elevated 
situations of which, and the cool breezes 





their objects in going to the coasts is, that 
the deer may drink the sea-water; and that 
he takes one draught, which destroys the 
larvee of the fly ; but never repeats it. 

Uses OF THE REIN-DEER. ‘The move- 
ment of the wandering Laplander are deter- 
mined by those of his deer. As camels 
constitute the chief possession of the Arab, 
so do the rein-deer comprise all the wealth 
of a Laplander. 

“The number of deer belonging to a herd 
is from three hundred to five hundred ; with 
these a Laplander can do well, and live in 
tolerable comfort. He can make in sum- 
mer a sufficient quantity of cheese for the 
year’s consumption; and, during the winter 
season, can afford to kill deer enough to 
supply him and his family pretty constantly 
with venison. 


{INSECTS WHICH INFEST THE REIN-DEER. 


from the ocean, are unfavorable to the 
existence of these troublesome _ insects, 
which, though found on the coast, are iv 
far less considerable numbers there, and do 
not quit the valleys; so that the deer, by 
ascending the highlands, can avoid them.” 
The wild herds of rein-deer ascend the 
mountains in the summer to free themselves 
from these terrible insects of the forests; 
and the tame deer often wander fron their 
masters for the same object. These insects 
so terrify the herds, that the appearance of 
a single one will render them furious. A 
naturalist, (See the picture below.) has thus 
represented these tormentors of the poor 
rein-deer. The Laplanders say, that one of 





With two hundred deer, a man, if his 
family be but small, can manage to get on. 
If he have but one hundred, his subsistence 
is very precarious, and he cannot rely en- 
tirely upon them for support. Should he 
nave but fifty, he is no longer independent, 
or able to keep a separate establishment, but 
generally joins his small herd with that of 
some richer Laplander, being then consid- 
ered more in the light of a menial, under- 
taking the laborious office of attending upon 
and watching the herd, bringing them home 
to be milked, and other similar offices, in 
return for the subsistence afforded him.” 

The rich summer scenes of Lapland are 
wonderfully enlivened by the presence of 
the wanderer and his herds. Von Buclt, a 


celebrated traveller, has well described the 
evening milking-tiine :— 





FEET OF THE REIN-DEER. 


Mitxine. “Ttis a new and a pleasing 
spectacle, to see in the evening the herd 
assernbled round the gamme (encampment) 
to be milked. On all the hills around, 
every thing is in an instant full of life and 
motion. The busy dogs are every where 
barking, and bringing the mass nearer and 
nearer, and the rein-deer bound and run, 
stand still, and bound again, in an indes- 
cribable variety of movements. 

When the feeding animal, frightened by 
the dog, raises his head, and displays aloft 
his large and proud antlers, what a beautiful 
and majestic sight! And when he courses 
over the ground, how fleet and light are his 
speed and carriage! We never hear the 
foot on the earth, and nothing but the inces- 
sant crackling of his knee-joints, as if pro- 
duced by a repetition of electric shocks—a 
singular noise; and from the number of 
rein-deer, by whom it is at once produced, 
it is heard at a great distance. 

When all the herd, consisting of three or 
four hundred, at last reach the gamme, they 
stand still, or repose themselves, or frisk 
about in confidence, play with their antlers 
against each other, or in groups surround a 
patch of moss browsing. 

When the maidens run about with their 
milk vessels from deer to deer, the brother 
or servant throws a bark halter round the 
antlers of the animal which they point out 
to him, and draws it towards them; the 
animal generally struggles, and is.unwilling 
to follow the halter, and the maiden laughs 
at and enjoys the labor it occasions, and 
semetimes wantonly allows it to get loose 
that it may again be caught for her; while 
the father and mother are heard scolding 
them for their frolicksome behavior, whicii 
has often the effect of scaring the whole 
Lock, 
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Who, viewing this scene, would not think 
about Laban, Leah, Rachel, and Jacob ? 
When the herd at last stretches itself, to the 
number of so many hundreds at once, round 
about the gamme, we imagine we are be- 
holding an entire encampment, and the 
commanding mind which presides over the 
whole, stationed in the middle.” 

Tuer Hoors. The noise which the 
traveller describes as ‘‘the crackling of his 
knee-joints,” is produced by the contraction 
of the rein-deer’s hoofs, when the foot is 
raised from the ground. These hoofs are 
not narrow and pointed, like those of the 
faNow deer, which finds its food upon un- 
yielding surfaces; but they are broad and 
spreading; and thus, when the rein-deer 
crosses the yielding snows, the foot presents 
a large surface, and, like the snow-shoe of 
the Norwegians and Canadian Indians, pre- 
vents, to a certain extent, the animal sink- 
ing as deeply as it would if the hoof were 
small and compact. 





Nee, PF 





Rein-deer’s foot contracted. The foot erpanded. 


The Laplander’s summer lasts from June 
to September. The herds and their owners 
depart therefore from the coasts early im 
that month, that they may take up their 
winter quarters before the fall of the snows 
As the winter approaches, the coat of the 
rein-deer begins to thicken in the most re- 
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markahle manner, and assumes that lighter 
color, which is the great peculiarity of polar 
quadrupeds. During the summer, the ani- 
mal pastures upon every green herbage, 
and browses upon the shrubs which he 
finds in his march. In the winter his sole 
food is the lichen, or moss; which he in- 
stinctively discovers under the snow. It 
is however a singular, and now well-estab- 
lished fact, that the rein-deer will eat with 
avidity the lemming, or mountain rat. 
SLEDGE TRAVELLING. When the winter 
is fairly set in, the peculiar value of the rein- 
deer is felt by the Laplanders. Without 
him, as we live already said, communiea- 





A FABLE. 


tion would be almost utterly suspended. 
Harnessed to a sledge, the rein-deer will 
draw about 300 Ibs; but the Laplanders 
generally limit the burden to 240 lbs. ‘The 
trot of the rein-deer, is about 10 miles an 
hour; and their power of endurance is 
such, that journeys of 150 miles in 19 hours 
are not uncommon. 

There is a portrait of a rein-deer in the 
palace of Drotningholm (Sweden,) which is 
said to have drawn a Swedish officer 800 
English miles in 48 hours. This event is 
stated to have happened in 1699; but tradi- 
tion adds, that the deer dropped down life- 
less upon his arrival. 





JUPITER AND THE WOODCUTTER. 
A FABLE. 





WOODCUTTER, one day 
resting from his labor 
awhile, began to think 
how long, at the longest, 
he might expect to live. 
Surprised that so won- 
derful a piece of workmanship would last 
no longer, he began to complain. 








Just at this moment, along came an ape 
and overheard his lamentations. “If I 
were you,” said the ape, “1 would petition 
Jupiter to give me the years which he has 
intended for your dog and horse. The dog 
and horse may each live ten years longer; 
and their years would add twenty to your 
own.” 
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The man did as he was advised; and 
Jupiter, to punish him for his wickedness 
and folly, granted his request; and the dog 
and horse died immediately. But now, too 
late, his eyes were opened. He had not 
only lost his friendly dog, whom he loved 
as his companion; but his horse, also, on 
whose labor le was almost wholly depen- 
dent for his support. Poor and friendless, 
he dragged out the years he had desired, in 
misery and want. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. No. V. 

A White Bear. — Encounter with him. — The dogs.— 
Bear finally killed.—Singular expedient for keeping 
warm. 

When you last heard from me, I was 
lying in the snow in Siberia. Well, as I 
lay there, sleepless, thinking of the contrast 
of my present situation with what it had 
beer during the many hot nights that I pass- 
ed in the torrid zone, and wondering how 
any of those French soldiers escaped who 
were exposed, during their return from 
Moscow, to the fierce rigors of a northern 
winter, | thought [I heard a low breathing 
near me. I listened, but it was not Goskoi, 
for the noise sounded on my right hand, 
and he was snoring on my left; while the 
six dogs lay curled close to the fire on the 
opposite side. 

I raised myself cautiously, and looking 
keenly through the midnight gloom, I saw a 
white figure moving along on a ledge of 
rocks, within a few yards of me. By the 
flickering light of the fire, [ watched this 
white moving mass, and as I was wondering 
what it could be, it disappeared, that is, ost 
its footing and slipped off the ledge of the 
rock, carrying with it a quantity of frozen 
snow, which rattled and tinkled as it fell. 

This noise roused the dogs, who would 
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have made their escape had they been at 
liberty ; but being fastened all together to a 
crag of our rugged walls for safety, they 
could not run from the danger which 
threatened them. So they all set up such a 
dismal howling that Goskoi awoke, and, in 
astonishment, asked me what the matter 
was. I told him that I had seen something 
moving. He was on his feet in an instant, 
exclaiming, “It wasa bear! and if you do 
not wish to be hugged to death, you must 
defend yourself.” 

I arose, but not quite so nimbly as Goskoi 
had done, and seizing the muskets, we pre- 
pared for our shaggy foe. Soon he came 
round the shoulder cf rock, with a sullen, 
determined look, and made towards us. It 
was evident he was sore pressed by lhun- 
ger, or he would not have thus braved our 
party and the fire. 

His object seemed, at first, to be to get 
hold of ove of the dogs. I was between 
them and him, however. “Fire! fire!” 
exclaimed Goskoi, “my gun has flashed in 
the pan. 
tures in these frozen regions, ny hands in 


But unused to midnight adven- 


spite of my fur gloves, were so benumbed 
with the cold that I could not distinguish 
the trigger of my gun. 
the bear still made towards us; the dogs 
howled and barked; Goskoi yelled 
flung his arms about to frighten him; while 
I held my gun towards the slow moving 
savage all in vain, for | could not get it off. 

Goskoi now became half frantic, aud 
rushing forward, he wreached the guv out 
of my hand, flinging his own weapon at the 
animal’s head, and in a moment he fired 
and hit the animal in the side of the neck. 
The blow checked him but for an instant, 
and he came on more furiously than ever. 
Roused by our increasing dauger, | adopted 


In the meantime, 


aud 
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a new method of defence. Seizing the 
burning brands from the fire, I flung them 
at him as fast as I could pick them up. 
This new mode of attack both enraged and 
terrified him, and turning round, as if to 
make his escape Goskoi who had reloaded 
the gun as quick as thought, fired a second 
tiine, and wounded him near the heart. 

My exercise among the warm embers had 
restored the use of my hands. I now ran 
and picked up the gun of my companion 
which he had thrown at the bear, and re- 
primed it instantly. By this time the bear 
had gone round the fire, and was just seizing 
one of the terrified dogs. The noise was 
now absolutely deafening. ‘The poor victim 
yelled, the other five joined in the ery, 
Goskoi shouted, and the white bear growled. 

Approaching close behind and firing, I 
had the fortune to wound him in the neck, 
just as he had finished the dog. Having 
fired, I laid hold of the muzzle of the gun 
beat his hard skull. 
Now he turned upon me with all his fury ; 
but Goskoi seeing my danger, rushed up, 
and took aim so well that he brought him to 
the ground, and with our knives we soon 
despatched him. 

A new trouble now arose. Our fire was 
out, we were exceedingly cold, and the 
wintry dawn had not yet appeared. But 
remembering how the French during their 
campaign in Russia sometimes killed their 
horses, and used the skins and warmth of 
their bodies, to preserve for a little while 
their own lives, we had recourse to a 
similar wretched expedient. With the skin 
and carcass of the white bear we contrived 
to keep warm till day ; and now for a short 
tine strange as it may seem to you, I slept. 

When I awoke, the five dogs were har- 
nessed, and eating their breakfast, and their 


and began upon 





STORY OF CLARA HOWARD. 


poor dead companion was hanging, without 
his skin, at the back of the sledge, with the 
provender. While I slept, Goskoi, who 
could endure the cold better than I, had 
been preparing for our journey. All things 
ready, we again started. y 


CLARA HOWARD. 

Clara Howard was a vain girl, who was 
very fond of dress. She had been called a 
beauty when she was about five or six years 
old; and she still thought herself one, al- 
though she had become very thin and 
candies and such 
dainties, instead of plain, wholesome food. 


sallow from living on 


She had an uncle who was a sea-eaptain ; 
he was very fond of her and often brought 
her presents when he came from sea. 
Among other things, he once brought her a 
little monkey, to amuse her by its tricks. 
All monkeys are imitative creatures, but this 
would try to mimic aimost every one. He 
was very much attached to his little mis- 
tress, and would follow her all about the 
house. Clara was not fond of her books, and 
when her mother would send her up stairs 
to prepare her lessonsfor school, she would 
lay aside her geography or grammar, and 
dress herself in all the finery she could get, 
and practise at the glass, the airs and graces 
of the ladies she had seen in the street. One 
day, in looking for jewelry in her mother’s 
wardrobe, she found a large and very 
brilliant pair of ear-rings, and some spark- 
ling old-fashoned rings. She tied strings to 
the ear-rings, and hung one on each ear; put 


the heavy rings on her fingers, and going in- 
to the next room she took the seamstress’s 
new bonnet, which was gandily trimmed 
with flowers, and placed it on her head. 
While she was turning her head from side 
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to side, and thinking how very pretty she 
looked, she heard her mother calling her. 
She threw the things on the dressing table, 
and hastened down stairs, thinking she 
could come back and put them in their 
places, before her mother would come to 
her room. But contrary to her expecta- 
tions, her mother came up when she did, 
and as they entered the room together, what 
a sight presented itself! There was Clara’s 
monkey standing in the chair before the 
glass, with the ear-rings hung on his ears, 
the finger-rings sparkling on his paws, and 
the bonnet on, which being too large for his 
head, had fallen back —there he stood, 
smirking, bowing, and turning his head 
from side to side as he had seen Clara do. 
Mrs. Howard burst into a fit of laughter, 
but Clara, seeing how exactly ber motions 
were copied, was so mortified at the thought 
of the ridiculous appearance she too must 
have made, that she could not help erying. 

As soon as Mrs. Howard saw the effect it 
had on her daughter, she said to her, “I 
hope this sight, my dear Clara, may cure 
you of your foudness for dress. You see 
how ludicrous a figure this little animal has 
made himself; he only amuses us, but a little 
girl who acts thus, excites our pity, as well 
as our ridicule.” . 

Little Clara Howard never forgot this 
lesson, and whenever she was tempted to 
purchase finery, she thought of her monkey 
dressed in ear-rings. And when her mind 
became improved by attending to her 
studies, she lost even the wish for gay dress, 
and always appeared in a neat and simple 
attire, whicheis the surest mark of true 
taste. 





Three REMOVES, are said to be as bad as 
a fire. 
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THE TOMATA. 





Much is said, in these days, about the 
tomata; and perhaps our young readers 
will like to read a short account of it. 

The tomata flourishes most in tropical 
climates; but it will grow in the warmer 
countries of Europe, and even in the United 
States. It has sometimes been called the 
love-apple. 

The fruit of the tomata, when ripe, is 
ahout the size of an apple. 
compressed at the crown and base, but fur- 
rowed at the sides. The is of a 
uniform color; and is smooth and shining. 
There are some varieties of this fruit, both 
in shape and color, but bright red and 
orange are the more common colors, 

The tomata is eaten by many people, at 
every stage of its growth. When green, it 
is pickled or preserved ; and when ripe it is 
used for soups and sauces: and the juice is 
made into a sort of ketchup. —But, for our 
own part, we do not think very highly of 
it as food. There are a great many things 
that are better. It does not contain much 


It seems to be 


whole 


nourishment. 

There are a thousand things which are 
eaten merely to please the taste, when it 
would be generally better to use only hose 
things which while they please our taste, 


at the same time afford us nourishment. 
Ep1Tror. 












Well, we are almost through with the 
THIRD volume of this Magazine; and it is 
now time for me to tell my readers some- 
thing about the FourTH. 

Parvtey’s Magazine, will be continued 
in NUMBERS of sixteen pages each, every 
fortnight, at a dollar a year, as heretofore. 
Those who prefer to have it in QUARTERLY 
PARTS—that is, in volumes of about 100 
pages, very neatly put up with strong cloth 
backs, every three months—can be furnish- 
ed with it at the same price. 

The first number of volume fourth will 
be ready on the first day of the New Year, 
1836. It is intended to begin and end every 
volume, hereafter, with the beginning and 
end of the year; and it was with this view 
that the publisher, during the present year, 
has sometimes issued two numbers stitched 
together like one: for in this way the pre- 
sent volume will close with the year 1835, 


ABOUT VOLUME FOURTH 


OF 


PARLEY®@® MAGAZINE, 


instead of running on to the March  fol- 
lowing. 

Some of the reasons for this change are 
as follows. 

In many of the United States, particular- 
ly the southern, all the schools have a vaca- 
tion from Christmas to New Year’s Day. 
The scholars in such schools, who take the 
work, will prefer to have it begin on the first 
of January, at the time when their schools 
open. 

Besides this, most other editors and pub- 
lishers of papers and magazines, are coming 
into the practice of beginning their volumes 
with the year; and in a matter of so little 
practical consequence, I am nof =nwilling 
to be in the fashion. 

Those of you who wish te have the 
Magazine sent another year, wii! have the 
goodness to let the Publisher now it as 
early as you can conveniently ; and to say 
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whether you would prefer it in NUMBERS or 
QUARTERLY PARTS: and at the same time 
request your parents or guardians to send 
the money for the new volume. Post mas- 
ters are generally very obliging, and will 
cheerfully render such advice as may be 
necessary, in order to have the money come 
safely. Subscribers to the work, in the 
same town, can unite and send TOGETHER ; 
and in that way save some expense, as well 
as trouble. 

Perhaps many of your friends who have 
not yet taken the Magazine would like to 
join you, and commence the work about 
Christmas.—A mong all the Christmas pre- 
sents and New Years’ gifts, is there a better 
one to be had for one dollar, than a volume 
of our little Magazine ? If so, where is it to 
be found? Why, one volume of the work 
contains, besides a very great number of 
engravings, as much reading as five dollars 
worth of many of the children’s books in 
the market. 

The Magazine will go on this year, under 
the care of the same editor who has con- 
ducted it for two years past; and he will 
take renewed pains to please and instruct 
you, as well as to improve your minds and 
hearts. He will see that the engravings are 
as good, if not better, than they have been. 
He will ramble about to visit new objects, in 
Boston and elsewhere, in order to describe 
them to his readers, more than he has ever 
done before. He will also give you more 
short anecdotes, and more news. - 

The assistance of several valuable con- 
tributors to the work will be continued ; and 
new ones will be obtained. I expect to 
have something, in the course of the year, 
from every state and territory, and most of 
the large cities in the Union. One gentle- 


man, a friend of the young, is to tell us about 
his rambles in and near Providence, R. I. 


HOW MEN BECOME GREAT 
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Do you remember our old friend, Richard 
Rover, who told us about his voyage to 
Charleston and his travels after he got 
there, and then suddenly discontinued his 
stories? Well, I have roused him up again, 
and made him promise to tell us more about 
his travels; for he has been almost all over 
the country, and seen a great many strange 
things, and encountered not a few dangers, 
I expect about ten or twelve letters from 
his the course of the year. 

Then there is Grandfather Sagely, who 
has said nothing in a good while ; and an old 
gentleman,—a sort of second Peter Parley, 
—who has been in some eighteen or twenty 
of the states. From both these you may 
expect shortly to hear. Epiror. 


re ee 


HOW MEN BECOME GREAT. 


Father, how is it that men become great ? 
said Reuben Carver, one evening as he sat 
at his father’s side, THINKING. 

Why, by great exertion—hard work, hard 
thinking, hard study, &c.—said his father. 

Can I become great, too? said Reuben. 

Most undoubtedly, replied the father, if 
you wish to do so. It is of little conse- 
quence, however, that you should be great, 
my son, unless you are also coop. Alexan- 
der was great, you know; but to what a 
miserable end he came at last! This, how- 
ever, was because he Was not good as well 
as great. 

I wish you would tell me about more 
great men, said Reuben; such, I mean, as 
were obliged to make their way in the world 
by their own exertions. 

I will; said his father. The first ten of 
which I shall speak, were coop as well as 
GREAT men. 
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Rocer SHERMAN, a great American 
statesman, was at first a shoemaker. 

Apvam CLARKE was the son of a country 
He 
rose however to be a great man, and good 
minister. 


school master, and of course was poor. 


Perhaps you have seen his Bible 
Commentary. 

Roserr Harr, another great preacher, 
and good author, (that is, writer of books,) 
was the son of a poor man. 

Cuvier, the great French naturalist, was 
the son of a soldier, and was a charity 
scholar while in college. 

Brown, the author of the Commentary, 
Concordange, and Bible Dictionary, was a 
shepherd’s boy. 

LinpLtey Murray, the author of the 
Gramunar and many other schoolbooks, was 
also a shepherd’s boy. 

Sin Humpurey Davy, the first chemist 
of his day, was the son of a wood carver, 
and an apprentice to an apothecary. 

PrRipEAUX, a very learned bishop, bad 
parents so poor, that they were unable to 
keep him at school any longer than tll he 
could read and write. 

Herscue., the astronomer was a British 
soldier in Nova Scotia ; and began the study 
of astronomy, while standing as a sentry. 

Joun Howanrp, the philanthropist, was an 
apprentice to a grocer. 

Here are ten more, very eminent men; 
some of wiiom were not only great, but good 
and useful. I might mention many others ; 
but these will be sufficient. 

Dr. FraNK LIN, Whose history you already 
know, was, in ear y life, a printer. 

CoLtumsus, who discovered America, 
was, at first, a common sailor. 

Fereuson, the great astronomer, was 
originally a shepherd’s boy. 


SamveEu Les, a distinguished professor in 
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Cambridge University, in England, was 
once a carpenter. 

Presipent Hlumrurey, of Amherst Col- 
lege, in Massachusetts, was once a servant. 

Pore Aprian, a very learned man, was 
the son of a barge builder, and was a charity 
scholar. Too poor to buy candles, he used 
to read in chureh porches, and at the ecor- 
ners of streets where lamps were kept burn- 
ing. 

Girrorp one of the most able writers of 
his age, was a cabin boy. 

Epictetus, the great philosopher and 
moralist, was born a slave. 

Merasracios, a friendless lad, singing 
verses in the streets, became one of the 
greatest of Italian authors. 

SHAKSPEARE, when young, was a butcher. 

Ep. 


PIF TH LESSON IN SINGING, 


RHYTHMICAL RELATIONS, 


19. To enable the pupil to become per- 
fectly acquainted with the different length 
of sounds, in practise, as well as in theory, 
there is a systematic classification of notes 
as it regards their length, in which the short- 
est notes used are taken as the primitive re- 
lation of the measure, and from these all 
longer notes are derived. Longer notes are 
derived from shorter by the union of two or 
more of the latter. 

20. We will now take quarters as the 
primitive relation of notes in Quadruple 
Measure, and proceed to obtain from them 
all the different derived relations. 


21. From quarters in : measure * 
42 e f e | 
ah bd 


Now if we unite the first and second quare 
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ters in the foregoing measure, we obtainthe —‘ By uniting the first and second, and also 


following derived relation, viz. the third and fourth we obtain, 
> © f | o 2 
rote ms Peal Be 
Again, if we unite the first, second and = And from an union of the whole comes, 
third quarters, we obtain the following: 
Oo: e Example—Third class. 


oe @ eo _ 
| | | | ee relation. 





| } 
{ 
Rule. A note is lengthened one half of its 
value by placing a dot after it ; thus a dotted 
half is equal to three quarters, and is called 
a dotted half, or three quarters, &c. 
22. We have thus obtained two derived 
relations, viz Third derivative. 
Example—First class. 


First derivative. 


Second derivative. 


25. General view of quarter relations in 
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| f | | Primitive relation. quadruple measure. 
o hs Ist Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. 
oe First derivative. eace|seen|seee 
| | | Pet eae rey tl br eee. 
Bias Seat eerie 
| Second derivative. > e@\|0@0 @!'880 ; 
| | | ges | lee First Deriv. 
Practise the above. i | m4. 4 | Pk A 
23. By uniting the second and third quar- a ° ? ge 1° © Second Deriv 
ters, we obtain the following : | dd | aes 
eo | o Third Deriv. 
| | [ | 26. Lessons for examination and practice. 
And by uniting the second, third and 40 ? 9 #/7 ? @| =" @/* ~~~! 
fourth quarters we obtain— Siar tat ar 1 Al | 1 | 
eee ep pels oelecie. | 
Pee, eae oP LIPE-? | 
seta eee class , ee ieee PP | co | 
ane cae Sat ne | 
i ae : With rests. 
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Petite fitet te o 
Practise | , . ollie ee a ee 
24. If we unite the third and fourth ex ae 
Prisieaves we Citain, This subject is more fully expla nea 1m “the 


f f r | Manual.” 
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ASCENDING MOUNT BLANC. 


Every one who has studied geography, 
knows that Mount Blanc, or White Moun- 
tain, (so called because always covered with 
snow,) on the borders of Switzerland, is the 
highest mountain in Europe. It is, 15,666 
feet, or about three miles above the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea; and two and a 
quarter above the valleys that surround it. 
The top of this peak may be seen about 150 
miles, The highest part is a small ridge 
about six feet wide, called the dromedary’s 
back. 


VOL. III. 25 


Up this mountain many parties of travel- 
lers have climbed, amid snow, and ice and 
the greatest peril; and in these foolish expe- 
ditions many lives are lost. Among the 
ore striking accounts of climbing this dan- 
gerous mountain is that of Dr. Rarrues, 
who ascended it in 1817 ; and whose story is 
as follows, 

The ascent is exceedingly stecp, and 8 
frequently made in part upon mules ; but we 
performed the whole ou foot. Our guide 
was Michael Ferrez, one of those who ac- 
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companied M.de Saussure in his first ascent 
to Mownt Blane, a robust, careful, civil, and 
intelligent man, to whose assistance and in- 
formation we were greatly indebted. At 
the commencement of the expedition, we 
were each furnished with a long pole, with 
a spike at the end, for which we found 
abundant use before our return. 

In our ascent we observed the ruin which 
had been wrought by many avalanches, 
while our ears were assailed by the thunders 
of others, occurring in higher districts of the 
mountains, and out of our sight. Trees 
torn up by the roots, withered branches and 
blasted trunks, were seattered im every di- 
rection round us, and sometimes a consider- 
able space was completely cleared by one 
of these tremendous agents of destruction. 
An avalanche (great mass of ice) that fell 
about two hundred years ago, completely 
buried the principal village situated at the 
foot of the mountain, in consequence of 
which the inhabitants who escaped, remov- 
ed to the opposite side of the Arve, which 
flows through the-centre of the valley, and 
built the present village of Chamouni, or the 
priory. 

The higher we ascended, the more steep 
and difficult the way became, and we began 
to find the poles with which the guide had 
furnished us of considerable service. His 
mode of using them, however, was very 
different from that which my previous 
nabits suggested. He taught us to hold 


them with both hands, resting the weight of - 


the body upon them, and at the same time 
inclining the figure towards the face of the 
mountain. In this case, a false step would 
have been less dangerous than if the inclina- 
tion of the body had been towards the 
valley. But soon their assistance became 
absolutely essential when we reached the 


shoots or rivers of frozen snow that, towaras 
its summit, descend down the sides of the 
mountain, and over which the traveller 
must pass. The danger here was certainly 
considerable, the inclination of the ice being 
extremely steep, and the surface perfectly 
smooth; one false step would have been 
inevitable destruction. 

Our guide crossed first, making holes 
for our feet with his own. He then return- 
ed, and taking one at a time by the left hand, 
while the right grasped the pole which was 
to preserve the balance true, directed us to 
look neither above, nor on one side, but only 
at our feet; for if we stumbled, and touched 
the ice with any part of the bedy but the 
foot, nothing could save us from being pre- 
cipitated down the ice, and dashed against 
the rocks, or the stumps.of trees below. 

You may be sure we implicitly followed 
his directions, and having passed the first in 
safety, the rest, for there were several, ap- 
peared less formidable; while the danger 
was diminished in preportion to the confi- 
dence we acquired. Ladies, however, fre- 
quently cross these icy shoots, supported 
and defended from danger by two poles, 
which pass under the arms, and are carried 
by two guides in the manner of a sedan 
chair. In this way the daughter of Admiral 
N passed, two days before us, being the 
first heroine who had climbed to the summit 
of Montanvert this season. 

Upon one of these shoots, our guide 
showed us the way in which Mons. de 
Saussure and his party descended from 
Mount Blanc. It was an interesting, but 
somewhat terrific exhibition, and by no 
means adapted to spectators, much less 
to practitioners, of delicate nerves. He as- 
cended the mountain, and got upon the 
shoot of ice, about a hundred feet above us, 
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and plan:ing his heels firmly in the frozen 
snow, he placed his pole under his right 
arm, leaned the whole weight of his body 
upon it, and then starting down the shoot, 
he passed us with the swiftness of an arrow 
from a bow—his body almost in a sitting 
posture, bis heels and the spiked end of the 
pole alone touching the ice, and deeply in- 
denting it. 

The effect was horrible. It seemed im- 
possible that he should ever recover himself. 
But, to our astonishment, we soon perceiv- 
ed him slacken his pace, turn himself round, 
with all the ease of an experienced skater, 
and, leaving the ice, walk towards us with- 
out any appearance of alarm or fatigue. In 
this way, he said, they descended many 
miles in the space of a very few minutes. 

We, inhabitants of cities and plains, 
should be long in learning such a dangerous 
art. My companion, however, from his 
familiarity with perilous exploits at sea, was 
far less apprehensive of danger in these icy 
expeditions, than myself; and I shall not 
easily forget the benevolent anxiety with 
which the guide who was helping me across 
one of the sheets of ice, cried out to him, 
(in French)‘ J’ai crainte pour vous, when 
he saw him fearlessly following us, witli no 
assistance but his pole. 

The carefulness of the guides is very 
great. Every consideration, indeed, con- 
spires to make them cautious. The lives 
of travellers are committed to them, and 
their bread depends upon the safety with 
which they conduct them. I believe no 
accident was ever known to happen, where 
the party had an accredited guide, and fol- 
lowed his directions. Those who will go 
alone, or act independently, must take the 
consequences, and they have often been 
calamitous and fatal. 


BIOGRAPHY. — MARGARET ANN. * 


MARGARET ANN, 
A TRUE STORY. 

Marearet Ann was one of the best girls 
I ever knew. Though she lost both her, 
parents early, and was obliged to live much 
with an intemperate aunt, in B , she 
never learnt any bad habits. She even tried 
all she could to reform her aunt, but hell 
wicked course of life had become-so fixed, 
that all Margaret could say or do made no 
more impression on her than it would have 
done on a rock. 

Some benevolent persons who saw the 
good Margaret living with her bad aunt, 
because she had nowhere else to live, took 
pity on her, and procured a place for her at 
Mr. F s, in D . She was not in 
good health. She had lived much in a cot- 
ton factory, where the air was bad, until it 
had injured her lungs. 

Hitherto she had enjoyed no opportunities 
of learning any thing ; for she scarcely knew 
how to read. But while at Mr. F——s,a 
charitable person, in the neighborhood, used 
to ask her to come to her house as often as 
she could, and she would instruct her. She 
did so, and made considerable progress in 
her studies. She was now about thirteen 
vears old. 

It was not far from this time that she was 

















removed into the family of Mr. A in 
R . Here she had the means of being 
instructed without going abroad. Here she 


spent the remainder of her days. 

Margaret was unable to work much; and 
it was not required of her. But she did 
what she could. Nobody could accuse her 
of being lazy. And what she did, she was 
sure to do well. If she swept the floor, it 


did not require to be swept over again, as’ 
soon as she had done it. If she undertook 
to place the knives and forks’ on the tabley 








° LARGE CLOCK IN JAPAN. 


she did not lay on a part of them and then 
leave them, or go about something else- 
She finished one thing, if she was able, be- 
fore she began another. 

She was kind to every body, and especial- 
ly so to children, and to the children in the 
family where she lived. I do not believe 
@#ie was ever known to speak a cross word 
during the whole time of her living with 
Mr. A . Not only was she good na- 
tured ; but she tried to make other people 
good natured. Seldom, if ever, did I see 
her, but that her countenance wore a cheer- 
ful smile. | 

Then her forbearance !—Oh, it was sur- 
prising! She seemed, in this matter, to 
have the spirit of Him whe is the great 
Pattern of forbearance ; whe when he suf- 
fered, never threatened, but committed him- 
self, in all things, to God that judgeth 
righteously.—I will relate an anecdote of 
her. 

One day her intemperate aunt came _ to 
Mr. A’s, and tried to persuade Margaret 
that she was not so well treated there as she 
ought to be. She said a great deal, and 
among the rest, some things against Mrs. A. 
This, Margaret, who loved Mrs. A. tenderly, 
could hardly bear. But she did bear it. 
She did not show the least resentment, even 
in her countenance.—Though the old lady 
was evidently intoxicated, and appeared 
disgusting, and used bad words,—very bad 
ones—Margaret spoke as kindly to her as if 
she had been her own dear mother. She 





even reasoned with her calmly, and tried to 
show her that she was doing wrong. 

But what could even a little angel do with 
a drunken person? Drunkards are deaf to 
the voice of reason; and while under the 
influence of the maddening liquor, you may 
as well attempt to reason with horses, as 
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with them. So Margaret probably thought 
before she got through. , 

Margaret drank no intoxicating drinks. 
She used no bad words. She told no 
wrong stories, She feared and loved God ; 
and endeavored to keep his commandments. 
—And if ever a girl of her age was a happy 
girl, Margaret was one. 

But she is gone to live in another world. 
God did not take her away because she was 
good; for good children are more apt to 
live long in the world than bad ones. But 
she had the consumption, and it was proba- 
bly brought on by living in the factory. 
And consuinption, you know, if once 
thoroughly fixed, is not apt to be cured. 
People who have it sometimes live a great 
many years; but in general, they do not. 
Margaret’s disease was of such a nature that 
it was impossible to cure it: but, though 
dead, her example yet speaks to all who 
knew her; and it now speaks to the readers 
of Parley’s Magazine. Ep 


Lerce Clock in Japan.—We are accus- 
tomed to think of Japan as almost out of 


the world ; and its people as savages, Yet 
according to intelligent travellers, they are 


not behind the people of Europe, either in 
agriculture or manufactures. Telescopes, 
thermometers, watches, and clocks are made, 
and of an excellent quality—There is a 
clock in Nangasaki, which is said to be five 
feet in length, and three in breadth, embel- 
lished with a landscape of neatly varied 
features, and a golden sun. When striking 
the hour, a bird flaps its wings; a mouse 
creeps out of its hole and climbs a little bill ; 
while a tortoise creeps slowly along for the 
purpose of marking the hour on the face. 
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Do you remember tie “Story without an 
End?” I gave you so ne fragments of it in 
former numbers. As there is NO END to it, 
{[ am now ready to present you with a few 
more of these fragments. J] am the more 
inclined to do so, because | learn that it is 
just now republished, ina beautiful form, and 
may be had of most of the principal Book- 
sellers of the United States; and what I say 
about it, in the magazine, will help you to 
form an opinion of it, before you buy it I 
believe the publisher intends it as a sort of 
New Year’s present. 

Perhaps you remember the lark, whio 
though she was laughed at for attempting to 
soar so high and then falling down again, 
would not give it up, but instead of staying 
on the dirty earth, would continue to soar 
abroad into the clear blue sky. . And, per- 


haps, you reimember too, how that some of 
the little red caps, as they were called, who 
laughed af her, were at last obliged to stop 
their laughing and hold their tongues for 
shaume.—Well, this is followed, in the book, 
by Chap. XIV. which ends the volume, and 


STORY WITHOUT AN END. 





is so short, that I will give you the whole of 
it. The picture will aid you, I think, in un 
derstanding its meaning. 

“And the child was become happy ard 
joyful and breathed freely again, and thought 
uo more of returning to his hut, for he saw 
that uothing returned inwards, but rather 
that all strove outwards into the free air,— 
the rosy apple blossoms from their narrow 
buds, and the gurgling notes from the nar- 
row breast of the lark. The germs burst 
open the folding doors of the seeds, and 
broke through the heavy pressure of the 
arth, in order to get at the light; the grasses 
tore asunder their bands, and their tender 
blades sprung upwards. Even the rocks 
were become gentle, and allowed little moss- 
es to peep out from their sides, as a sign that 
they would not remain impenetrably closed 
for ever. And the flowers sent out color 
and fragrance into the whole world, for they 
kept not their best for themselves, but would 
imitate the sun and stars, which poured thei 
warinth and radiance over the spring. An 
many a little gnat and beetle burst the nar 





WALK AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


row cell in which #t was enclosed, and 
crept out slowly, and, half asleep, unfolded 
and shook its tender wings, and soon gained 
strength, and flew off to untried delights. 

“ And as the butterflies came forth from 
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their chrysalis in all their gaiety and spien- 
dor, so did every humble and suppressed 
aspiration and hope free itself, and boldly 
launch into the open and flowing sea of 
spring.” 





Here is one more picture to present you, 
from the same book, near the beginning. It 
isa very beautiful one, and represents the 
child in a flower garden, where it seems 
he had slept during the night, and had just 
been awaked by the first morning rays that 
peeped over the eastern hills. He is repre- 
sented as surrounded by palm trees and 
roses and tulips, and we are told how 
the rose greeted him as if she would say 
“good morning” to him. ‘Then, in pass- 
ing on, he was greeted too by the blue 
larkspur, the hyacinth, and the lilly. At 
length, says the story, in striving to grasp 
something which floated before his eyes, 
“the child slipped, and would have fallen, 
had not the branch of a currant bush canght 
and held him.” ‘Then, the story goes on to 
say “he took some of the bright berries for 
his morning’s meal, and went back to his 
hut, and stripped the little branches.” 

Epiror, 


WALKS 
MOUNT AUBURN CENETERY. 


ABOUT BOSTON. 


I had heard a great deal said about the 
beauty of Mount Auburn, but I never saw it 
until quite lately. It is indeed a most beau- 
It was a fine September after- 

in company with a friend I 


tiful place. 
noon. when 
visited it. 
Mount Auburn cemetery contains over 100 
acres of Jand; that is, about twice as much 
as Boston coninon. But it does not look 
much like the common. Boston common 
resembles a rich meadow, with rows of 
trees upon it and a few scattered over it; 
and beautifully straight walks around and 
upon it. Though gently uneven, it is almost 
level, compared with Mount Auburn, 
Mount Auburn seems like a wilderness 
before you enter it. In truth, mach of it is 


still very much like a wilderness; for it is 
only four years since the first dead body, 
that of Mrs. Hannah Adams, was placed 
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there; and up to that time it was nearly or 
quite covered with trees and shrubs. 

I said it appeared like a wilderness. I 
will be a little more particular. When we 
first entered the splendid gate, and had read 
the printed cards pasted up on the sides of 
it and on the trees, forbidding us to touch or 
injure things there, we proceeded along a 
very plain path a short distance, till coming 
to a little hill, we found on it the magnifi- 
cent mouument, which was erected to the 
memory of Dr. Spurzheim. Though ex- 
ceeding costly, it had nothing on it but 
SPURZHEIM ; in large letters. 

Here several smaller paths branched off 
from the principal road, some of which 
wound around a hill to the left, at the foot 
of which was a beautiful pond, surrounded 
by numerous flowers artificially placed. In 
the middle of the pond was a small island ; 
and there was a path leading to it, over a 
narrow bridge. 

The trees, which were at first thin and 
scattered, began to thicken as we proceeded ; 
hut not faster than the tombs. These, in 
some places are already quite numerous. 
Over a part of these, nonuments are already 
erected; and others are erecting. These 
monuments are of various sizes and descrip- 
A few 
consisted of a single column of granite ten 
or twelve feet in height. A part of these 
monuments and tombs are enclosed with 
iron railings, and the traveller finds beds of 
flowers, and gay parterres, every where 
around him. 

Until this visit I had no idea that a spot 
could be found only six miles from Boston, 
which abounded in such curious little hills. 
Some of then were almost as sharp as a 
sugar loaf, and were even difficult of ascent, 
except m a winding direction. ‘Towards 


tions; some broad and others high. 





GEOGRAPHY. — PROVINCETOWN. 


the southern part of the cemetery, a single 
high hill overlooks—or would if the trees 
were removed—all the rest. On this hill 
are seats for the accommodation of tired 
visiters, 

I spoke of a pond near the entrance of 
the enclosure ; but there are several beauti- 
ful little ponds, scattered among the trees. 
Never in my life did I see a spot of no more 
than about 100 acres, for which Nature had 
done so much; to say nothing of what has 
been done by art. It is truly worth visiting 
once, even by those who do not like the 
plan of scattering flowers among tombs. 

Several new tombs were building, and 
two or three were nearly completed. ‘These 
we had permission to examine. In one or 
two places the trees were so thick—ever- 
greens among the rest—that it seemed as 
dark, almost, as night; which greatly added 
to the variety and solemnity of the scene. 

The whole of Mount Auburn is diversifi- 
ed with hills, vales, ponds, trees, and shrubs ; 
and intersected with paths ;—most of them, 
however, were foot paths. Each of these 
has a name ; which is often fanciful. Among 
the names of these paths, are Orange Path, 
India Path, Violet Path, Hemlock Path, &c. 

The tombs and monuments are every 
year becoming more numerous; and who- 
ever visits the place 20 years hence, will see 
one of the most splendid cities of the dead, 
to be found in this or any other country. 

Epiror. 





ABOUT PROVINCETOWN. 


[The following was sent us by a young 
friend in Cambridgeport. We have ventur- 
ed to make several corrections, however ; for 
besides stating that it was at Provincetown 
that our pilgrim fathers landed, when they 





eame to this country, the writer had mis- 
spelled rirTEEN words, and used several 
enpital letters, where he should have used 
small ones. | 

Mr. Editor, 

I shall attempt to give a brief description 
of Provincetown, Barnstable county, Mass. 
It is inhabited principally by fishermen, and 
contains about 1700 inhabitants. Being at 
the extremity of Cape Cod, the soil is mostly 
sand. ‘There are a few gardens, There are 
in the village three meeting houses, two 
ncademies, three doctors, and one lawyer.— 
There are two or three horses only, in the 
place. The houses are mostly .one story 
high, and distinguished for their neatness. 

The place has improved rapidly of late. 
The people are engaged in the cod and 
mackerel business, principally ; though they 
have several vessels engaged in the whaling 


lusmess. ‘They have about 150 sail of 
vessels, [I would also state that the salt 


making business is carried on there exten- 
sively, by solar evaporation.—It is well 
worth the attention of any one to visit a 
place so unlike all others as Provincetown. 


Ww. 


THE SNOW BIRDS. 
Oh! see in the snow 
Yon little birds, see, ® 
How lightly they go 
With their song of ‘‘ chee, chee. 


Oh dear little ‘things ! 
How red are your toes, 
Ana your swift little wings 


Will be stiffened and froze. 


What birds can they be 
That stay with us still, 
While all the rest flee 
From the winter so chill ? 
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Oh! T think I have heard 
My aunt Margaret say, 
How she loved this gay bird 
On a cold autumn day. 


Because when all others 
Have fled far away 

He and all his young brothers 
Hop round us and play. 


The blue-bird has flown 
To the south long ago ; 

The robin has shown 
He’s afraid of the snow. 


The thrush and the cat-bird 
Have bid us adieu, 

Not a note can be heard 
From the plaintive cuckoo. 


The turtle-deve sighs 
To her mate far away, 
And none but the snow-bird 
Is willing to stay. 


So come sister Anne, 
And throw them some bread, 
They will come here again, 


I{ they are well fed. 


INFANTA. 
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POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT PARIS. 


Potytrcunic! what a word this is? 
some of my readers will perhaps say. -And 
no wonder; for it is a very hard word, 
and jis not much used, except in Europe. 
POLYTECHNIC is there used, 
the science of all mechanical arts and skill, 
whether aided by machinery or not. 

But the Polytechnic school at Paris is not 
so much a school for the study of the arrs, 


means, as it 


as it isa military school. It was established 
in the year 1794; but was much encouraged, 
afterward, by Bonaparte. 

The number of pupils in it is never more 
than 300. They are obliged to live in the 
building ; and wear a uniformmdress. They 
must not be under sixteen nor over twenty 
years of age at the time of their admission. 

During the late revolution in Paris, (in 
July, 1830), the students in this school, at 
that time about 60 in number, having heard 
the tumult, and by some means learned 


scaled the walls with 
which the building was enclosed, and put- 
ting themselves at the head of the people, as 

their captains, led them on to the conflict.— 
Throughout the whole contest they con- 
tinued at the posts they had thus assumed, 


what was going on, 


often im the greatest danger, and fought 
with great bravery. They were known 


from alinost every body else by being mount- 
ed on white horses. 
The cut at the head of this page represents 
these young pupils escaping over the walls. 
You will find a more full account of this 


remarkable transaction in the People’s Mag- 
azine, Vol. II. page 197. Ep. 





Battoons. A man in some of the Middle 
or Southern States, in attempting to ascend 
in a balloon, lately, fell upon the roof of a 
building, and was very much injured. 





THE DEFORMED CHILD. 


THE DEFORMED CHILD. 
A FICTITIOUS STORY. 

I: was at the cluse of a pleasant summer’s 
afternoon, that Mrs. Moreton stood at the 
window to watch her little girl’s return from 
school, Sh»soon recognised her in a group 
of merry schvol-girls who were coming up 
the street. As they drew near the house, 
their attention was arrested by a lite girl 
who was advancing towards them, and they 
stopped to look at her. As she came near 
them they touched each other, and one ex- 
claimed “oh, what a little humpy!” 

This exclamation and the laugh that fol- 
lowed, drew Mrs. Moreton’s attention, and 
it was with pain that she saw the object of 
their ridicule. It was a little girl who had 
what is usually called a “hump back.” The 
deformity had checked her growth, she was 
scarcely as tall asa child of six years old, 
but her pale and interesting countenance 
showed mind and feeling far beyond what 
appeared to be her real age. 

When noticed the ridicule, and 
heard the unfeeling remark, a faint flush 
passed over her cheek and tears trembled 
in her eyes; but there was no expression of 
anger towards the thoughtless group, Her 
face wore a sad but subdued expression, 
which showed that she had suffered much 
both in mind and body, and had borne it all 
with a meek and quiet spirit. She passed 
vn; and the little girls bid Emily Moreton 
* good-by ” as they left ber at the door. 

While Emily was putting away her books 
and bonnet, a lady called to see Mrs. More- 
ton and they entered the parlor together. 
As soon as the visiter was seated, she sail 
to Mrs. Moreton “ [have just met that dear 
child,, little Mdelen Murray, do you know 
her?” On Mrs. Moreton’s replying, that 
she did not, the lacy said, “I wish, my dear 


she 
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Mrs. Moreton, that you and _ your little 
daughter could become acquainted with 
her. It isa privilege to see that child and 
hear her converse. Her body is deformed, 
but in her soul there is no deformity. When 
I heard her reading the Bible to her widow- 
ed mother and instructing her brothers from 
its pages; when her mother told me of her 
calling the children and servants together 
during her absence or sickness and supply- 
ing her place in family prayer, I could not 
look on ber asa child; she seemed to me, 
like a heavenly spirit lent awhile to earth 
for the good of others. She is her mother’s 
comforter in affliction, and her nurse in 
sickness, she is the guide and sole in- 
structress of her little brothers, the kind 
teacher and adviser of the servants, and the 
beloved and idolized of all who know her. 

When I look on her, I can. scarcely 
realize that she is the gay, sportive little 
I once saw her. In fourth 
year, there was not a more beautifully form- 


creature her 
ed child, she was reinarkably straight, and 
her step was buoyant and graceful. I never 
shall forget the last time I saw her before 
her accident. She was very much attached 
to me, and as soon as she saw me coming, 
she bounded across the lawn, and shaking. 
back her glossy curls, put up ber cherry lips 
to receive her accustomed kiss, and when 
she espied her mother coming up the gar- 
den walk, said “come, let us have a race, 
and see who will catch mother first.” She 
was as fleet as a deer and soon outstripped 
me. When she reached her mother, she 
caught her hand and called out to me * Dve 
wou the race.” She looked so beautifiu, 


her eye bright with joy, her cheek rosy 
red from her active sports, that I kissed her 
again and again, and IT saw by her mother’s 
eye, that she was the pride and idol of her 





heart. I left home a few days afierward on 
a visit to my sister, where I remained for 
several months. While there, I received a 
letter from Mrs. Murray, telling me of their 
» temova: to Washington, and of an accident 
that had happened to her daughter. She 
said that she bad slightly injured her spine 
by a fall, but that she hoped she would soon 
recover from it. Nearly three years passed 
by, before I again saw dear littl Helen. I 
had heard she was deformed, but 1 was not 
I thought 
of the rosy, laughing, little creature I had 
parted from only three years before, as | 


prepared for so great a change. 


took the hand of the pale and uncomplain- 
ing sufferer before me, and my heart was 
too full for words, Her mother saw what 
was passing in my mind, and whispered to 
me “her beauty was once my pride, and 
God saw fit to humble me, but he has dealt 
kindly with me, he took a worthless bauble 
As 
Mrs. Murray had come to live here, after her 
husband’s death, I had frequent opportuni 


and left me a treasure in its place.” 


ties of seeing that this dear child was indeed 
a treasure to her sickly, widowed mother. 
Her father finding that Helen possessed a 
taste for learning, had paid great attention 
to the improvement of her mind. He had 
procured for her the best instructers, and 
she surprised all by her rapid advancement. 
As she could not join in the sports of chil- 
dren, books became her recreation. She 
has not only read a great deal, but she has 
reflected, and thereby gained much know- 
ledge from her reading. From her solid and 
judicious education, she has more judgment 
and strength of character at twelve years 
old, than many women ever possess. Her 
mother is an intelligent woman, yet she is 
one who has always felt the necessity of 
having some one to lock up to, for advice. 
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Her child now supplies the place of her 
husband, and she consults Helen as if she 
were older than herself. But this dear girl 
assumes nothing ; she seems unconscious of 
any superiority ; she is as simple in her man- 
ners, and as child-like and affectionate in 
her feelings, as if she were still but four 
years old. It is religion that has preserved 
the purity and simplicity of childhood, and 
whenever I look on ber I cannot help think- 
ing “of such are the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Mrs, Moreton saw that her litthe daughter 
was deeply affected by the history of Helen 
Murray, and when the visiter had taken 
leave, she took Emily’s hand and said “My 
dear child, [ hope that the self-reproach you 
now feel, from having made Helen Murray 
a subject of ridicule, will be a lesson, that 
you will never forget. [ wish all your com- 
panions, and particularly the one who utter- 
ed the unfeeling exclamation as little Helen 
passed, could have heard her history.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Emily, “if we had 
only known this, we could not have laughed 
at her.” 

“Your never having heard of her, my dear 
You all 
saw that it was a deformity, and you ridi- 
euled it. Who made you to differ? If 
God sees fit, in his wisdom, to depriye a 


Emily, does not lessen the offence. 


person of their sight or their hearing; to 
take away the use ofa limb or cause them 
to become deformed, ought this to excite the 
ridicule of others? Do ‘hey not suffer 
enough from the deprivation, without having 
to bear the cruel jests and unfeeling remarks 
of those who are blessed with the use of all 
their faculties? It makes me shudder to 


hear any one thus ridiculing the unfortunate, 
for I cannot help fearing that they may one 
day feel it, in their own persons, or in one 
It has always been 


who is dear to ther. 





A CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


painful to me, but now my dear Emily it is 
doubly so; for I am fearful that our dear 
little Charles, shows symptoms of a diseased 
spine. ‘The doctor thinks he may, possibly, 
recover from it, but [ fear it is too far gone, 
and if he lives, he may be as much. deform- 
ed as litthe Helen Murray. And fondly as I 
love my dear, patient, little sufferer, it seems 
as if | could rather bear to see him in his 
coffin, than to have him live to have his 
gentle and sensitive spirit wounded by the 
thoughtless and unfeeling.” Emily burst 
into tears, and laying her head in her mother’s 
lap wept long and bitterly. Her mother 
raised her up, and kissing her, said “ My dear 
daughter, your punishment has been severe, 
and | feel assured from what you have suf- 
fered that the fault will never be repeated, 
and that from this time, the deformed will 
always be to you, as they should be to all, 
the objects of kindness, tenderness and com- 
passion.” G.— 





A PUZZLE. 
(To be found out before New Year’s day.) 

Iam ashort sentence of only fifteen let- 
ters. My 6th, 5th, and 7th spell an answer 
often given to a question—my Ist, 4th, 2d, 
14th, and Sth, spell the name of a car- 
penter’s tool—my 15th, 6th, and 5th spell 
the name of the organ of sight—my 12th, 
13th, 10th, 12th, 2d, and 10th spell a word 
often applied to a crooked direction—my 
10th, 13th, and 14th, spell the name of a 
liquid poison, heretofore used as a common 
beverage—my 3d, 11th, 10th, and 7th spell 
a commodity of which paper is made—my 
5th, 14th, 10th, 13th, 14th, and 5th, spell the 
name of an article used to extinguish large 
fires—my 3d, 6th, and 5th spell a kind of 
grain, which has been perverted iuto the 
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most destructive uses: my whole compose 
the name of a distinguished periodical pub- 
lication, What am 1? 

Amenia, N. Y. Oct. 15th, 1835. 


SIXTH LESSON IN SINGING. 


RHYTHM, TRIPLETS. 
27. One part of a measure is often di- 
vided into three equal portions. Such a 


division is calied a wiplet. 


E-xainple. 
A ae een A Dl a bi 8 i ae ad 
CS ae ee ok 
H | } tes ; i we “a 
Co eee! eece |! © £89 220 @ 
| | | PAu ae | } | | .<% 
| | | j / | | | | | | | 
cae Be | ee 
28. The triplets in the above example 
are marked wrth the figure 3. Practise 
them. 
Examples in which triplets occur. 
} ~~ ' 1} 
SP FPP Lrel.P olo ii 
pee j } i i i 
2. Pt tit Tid ei 
3 3 } 3 3 | 
iddeeddadideddeae I 
| ae 
4h LL Pl Lt hi 


More difficult lessons may be found in 
the Manual. 





Corrections. By a most unlucky 
mistake, we inserted the picture of an 
American ship before the story of the Brit- 
ish ship Royal George, in No. 21.—A British 
ship of war, however, differs very little 
from an American ship, except in regard to 
its colors. 

There is another mistake, in No. 22. The 
picture of a sloop which you see there, is 
that of a coasting sloop, such as are used in 
the United States. Sloops of war usually 
have three masts, like ships, 








NATURAL HISTORY. —FRUITS. 


AUTUMNAL FRUITS. 


Here is a beautiful picture of the PEAcH, 
the NECTARINE, the apricot, and the aL- 
monD. It hardly needs any explanation ; 
but if any of you think it does, [ will 
just say that a represents the peach, 6 the 
nectarine, c the apricot, and d the almond. 
You will find a particular account of all 
these fruits at page 291; in the dialogue 
between Charles and his father. 

You will ask, perhaps, why L introduce 
the subject of fruits so late in the season, 
when there is not a peach, bor nectarine, 
nor any such thing to be seen on the trees. 
Birds, and birds’ nests, and trees, and flow- 
ers, and fruits, should be treated of in the 
summer, and not in the winter, you will say. 

Now I like to think of flowers, and fruits, 
and birds, and insects, and the sweet music 
of the two latter, in the winter as well as in 
the summer. Is there one of you who 
would not be pleased to spend half an hour 
in walking in an orchard, or a flower garden 
to-day, cold as it is, if the thing were possi- 
ble? Would it not cheer you to walk 
through a beautiful grove, and hear the birds 
singing? Would it not greatly diminish 


the ugliness and gloom of the opening 
winter ? 

But as this cannot be, is it not desirable 
and agreeable to come as near it as we can? 





—Here we can sit and read about all these 
beautiful things that belong to summer, and 
think about them; and that will afford us 
soine pleasure, will it not? And will not 
pictures of flowers, fruits, &c. help us in this 
THINKING 7— 

I know a boy who takes no pleasure in 
seeing pictures of any sort. He will look at 
the objects themselves with some interest; 
but the picture of an object never appears to 
him like the object itself. 

Now I can tell you one reason why it is 
He has never been accus- 
tomed to looking at pictures very closely ;— 
or of studying them. He does not see much 
ina picture. [fit was the beautiful Swiss 
scene which so many of my readers have 
studied upon with intense delight, and 
about which so many have written to me, 
he would probably see nothing in it but two 
But my 
readers, who have learned to study these 
things, could tell him about the trees, the 
mountains, the river, the boats, the roads, the 
dress and manners of the inhabitants, and ‘a 
great many more objects of which they are 
reminded by looking at the picture closely. 

lt is, in fact, something so in regard to 
objects themselves, as well as pictures. One 
boy will go through a field, or a grove, or a 


so with this boy, 


men, a woman, and some children. 
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city, and only see the outside of things; 


while another will go along in the sameg father of the little children. 


place and see and learn three times as much, 
The last goes through the world with his 
eyes open, while the other has them partly 
shut. The one will be likely to make a 
wise man; the other, unless he reforms, 
probably will not. Ep. 





COMPOSITIONS AT SCHOOL, 


We have received from various quarters 
numerous compositions about the picture in 
the magazine, at page 279. All of them but 
one agree in opinion that the scENERy, and 
the DRESS OF THE PEOPLE show that it re- 
presents something in Switzerland. Near- 
Ly all of them also agree in every other 
important point. ‘Their conjectures are sub- 
stantially correct, except in one thing. The 
writer of No 3, it will be seen, is surprisingly 
correct, in his first conjecture. 

The picture, we understand, is a repre- 
sentation of Felix Neff, a Swiss minister, 


among the kind and hospitable people of 


that rugged but happy part of Europe. 

The following are some of the best de- 
scriptions we have received. The first is 
from a young friend in Lancaster, in this 
state; the second, we believe is from some- 
body in this city; the others are from a 
school in Portland; a large number of 
whose scholars wrote, and with the permis- 
sion of the teacher and his request that we 
would insert the bést of them, very kindly 
sent them on to us post parp.—Eb. 


No. I. 

I think the picture in No 18, page 279, 
represents the return of a near relative. It 
appears to be out of doors and on the grass. 
I think it is in Europe, and by their ap- 
parel I should think the people were Swiss. 


RNG 4 
<3 
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The man with the hat on appears to be the 
The little dog, 
I think is barking, for perhaps the dog 
formerly belonged to him. The little boy is 
pointing to the person who is standing in 
the door of the other house; and in the 
river there is a boat and two men in it. 
W. M. B. 
No, II. 

I have studied the picture on the 279th 
page of the magazine, and think it a very 
pleasing one. It looks like a family going 
out to meet a ian who is coming to their 
cottage. I think it is in Europe, because 
they are not dressed like people of America. 
The man with a hat on looks like a 
stranger; and I think the rest are the family 
of the other man, and are interested in the 
stranger because he may have come from 
some foreign land. The little dog seems 
to be barking at him, and the little boy is 
propably pointing at the other cottage ata 
distance. I have given my opinion of it, 
but I may not be right. Mary Ann. 


No. HI, 


I think from the appearance of the trees 
and mountains, that this pleasant scene must 
be in Switzerland, which is in Europe, and 
is a small country situated between France 
and Italy. Their dress seems also to be 
that of the Swiss. The group at the door 
with the exception of one, is I think one 
family, and the inhabitants of that pretty 
cottage. 

The gentleman they are shaking hands 
with, and are so rejoiced to see, is perhaps 
some pious person who is interested in the 
welfare of his fellow beings, and has come 
to teach them the truths of the Gospel. 

One of the little beys is pointing to a 
small boat which is on the water, and has 
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probably brought the stranger across to 
them, and is returning to convey bim back 
again. There appears to be a little boy 
coming from the next cottage, and running 
towards the interesting group; perhaps to 
prevail on the stranger to go and see His 
friends also, 

Or the stranger may be a friend of theirs 
who bas been absent a number of years, 
and has just returned in that little boat; and 
they have all come out of the cottage to 
welcome his return, The dog is barking, 
as much as to say, Welcome friend. This 
is my opinion of the interesting picture, 

Pr. W. 
No. IV. 

I will do the best I can in this composi- 
ion. I think this a Swiss family in Europe, 
and thatthe gentleman is some relative of 
the family who has just returned from sea, 
and has come to see them; and they feel 
very happy in bis return. The little boy 
points to the other house, in which some 
other friend lives ; or, perhaps the little boy 
is pointing to the boat and wants to know 
if he came in that boat, and wants him to 
tell him about hi#voyage; and he tells him 
that he has been in great dangers, and has 
been gone a great while. I think those 
trees are pine trees, and that there are some 
vines growing over the door. The dog is 
looking up in his face, as if he would share 
in their happiness. A. L. L. 


No. V. 

As my teacher requests me to write com 
position, and as the Editor of that interest- 
ing and useful work, (Parley’s Magazine) 
has been so very kind as to afford us an 
opportunity of improving, by describing a 
picture he has had engraved in his book, 
however difficult the task may be, I think 
it my duty to make the attempt. 


i think the picture is intended to repres 
sent a scene in Switzerland, in Europe. In 
the foreground may be seen a house pleas- 
antly situated, around which, is a family 
group, which consists of a father and moth- 
er, with three children ; two of them are girls. 
The man with a hat on, I think is not a 
member of the family, for he looks too old, 
and they treat him with more respect than 
they would if he was one of thei; but j 
my opinion, he is a benefactor, or an em 
cousin, or some friend of theirs just come 
from ovemthe water, in the little canoe that 
is sailing down the river that flows in front 
of them. 

They all appear very much interested in 
the conversation, and even the litth dog 
The little boy, 1 think is 
pointing to those men that have just come 


welcomes him. 


out of the house in the back ground, and are 
coming to congratulate the stranger on his 
arrival; or he inay be peinting to the rugged 
banks of the river, on and around which, 
are a few pine trees. 

I say, again, the house is pleasantly situat- 
ed. It appears to be a one story house, 
with a large tree at the side of it, and vines 
are creeping up and around the front door, 
The family are all out of doors. I presume 
they went out for the purpose of meeting 
their friend. 

Cuimney Sweers. The Sunday School 
Journal, says that the young chimney 
sweeps of England have been taken no- 
tice of by charitable persons in some places, 
and persuaded to attend evening schools; 
and that at Brighton, such a school has been 
quite successful. There are, it is supposed, 
about 2000 of these chimney sweeps, “ or 
climbing boys,” as they are sometimes call 
ed, in the whole of England. 
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SONG. The Welcome. . 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and WEBB, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


The following song was written by a young lady, a pupil in the Female Seminary, Ipswich, 
Mass. The music was composed by another pupil, who is also the teacher of that department. 
The occasion was the return of Miss Grant, the Principal, from a recent journey of a few hundred 
miles, after an absence of a few weeks. ‘The song took the place (says our correspondent) of 
the usual morning hymn. Miss G. knew nothing of it until the singing commenced. The 
young ladies never sang better, for it all came from their hearts—they felt it all. Miss G. was 
much aapeageal ; and I will venture to say there was not a dry eye among the whole. The “ glad 
voices” and the “ warm hearts ” seemed to mingle in sweet harmony; and we all felt, that social 
haffPiness is no dream of the fancy, and that its expression by musical sounds has not its origin 
in the invention of man, but in the wisdom and goodness of Him who is the author of the 
“music of the soul,” ’—Annals of Education. 
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The time of our watching and waitingiso’er, The dand that has led us, while thou wast away 
And now thou art with us, as ever before— Has guided thee, ever along on thy way : 
Our warm hearts may meet thee, Now warm hearts may meet thee, 
Our glad voices greet thee, And glad voices greet thee, 


So happy to feel, thou art with: us once more. So happy we are, thou art with us today. 
3 


And now with new vigor, our hearts to sustain, 
We'll constantly seek thine approval to gain— 
Our conduct shall prove thee 
How fondly we love thee— 
So happy we are, thou art with us again. 




















PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 

















THE SAW-FISH. 


Among the monsters of the deep, whose 
voracity and weapons of attack render them 
terrible to their fellows, one of the most re- 
markable is the saw-fish, which inhabits 
the northern and temperate latitudes of the 
ocean. Nearly allied to the sharks, it has 
all their ferocity, and more than all their 
power, being armed with a weapon of de- 
struction, which gives it pre-eminence even 
over the mighty whale. 

The weapon to which we allude, is a kind 
of saw of a flattened form, projecting from 
the snout, armed along the edges with tre- 
mendous teeth. With this instrument, it 
strikes right and left, inflicting the most 
horrible wounds ; or thrusts onwards, ripping 
the body of its unfortunate victim, on whose 
flesh it satiates its ravenous appetite. The 
saw-fish, closely allied, as we have said, to 
the sharks, constitutes one of the group of 

VoL. m1. =. 26 


soft-boned fishes; the mouth is placed be- 
neath the head, the eyes are large, and situ- 
ate before the nostrils; the body is long 
and compressed, and furnished with large 
and spreading fins. 

The snout, or saw, before us, which is from 
an adult individual, measures five feet in 
length, and is nearly one foot broad at the 
base, whence it tapers to the apex, which is 
rounded, and measures five inches across. 
The number of teeth on each side are nine- 
teen, but this appears to be subject to consid- 
erable variation. These teeth are placed at 
nearly equal distances from each other, and 
are from two to three inches in length, taper- 
ing to a sharp point. The snout, or saw, 
measures about one-third the length of the 
whole body, so that fifteen or twenty feet 
may be taken as the dimensions of a fuil- 
grown saw-fish, its weapon included, 








THE NOBLE INDIAN CHIEF. 


With weapons thus adapted for aggres- 
sion or defence, and with bodily powers en- 
abling the possessor to use them to the 
utmost advantage, the saw-fish roams the 
deep in fearless security. Not, however, 
content with repelling the assaults of its 
adversaries, it curries on an implacable war- 
fare against all that approach it. 

When considering the formation of this 
wonderful fish, how are we constrained to 
ery out with the Psalmist, “O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches. So is the great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
b th sinall and great beasts.” 





STORY OF PETALESHAROO: 


In Long’s Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, we find a curious anecdote of 
this noble young Indian chief, of the tribe 
of the Pani-Loups. He is described as 
having the finest form, and being tall and 
graceful, with most interesting features. 
His headdress consisted of eagles’ feathers, 
descending, like wings, almost to thé middle 
of his back ; besides which he was highly 
ornamented about the neck, legs, and feet. 
Sometime about the year 1820, this interest- 
ing chief, in company with several others, 
wus at Washington and Philadelphia; and 
it was at that time that his portrait was 
taken which you may see in the frontispiece 
to the first volume of Godman’s Natural 
History. But the story which [ was going 
to relate, is as follows. 

The Pani-Loup tribe of Indians had long 
been in the habit of sacrificing some of their 
captives to the Great Srakr, as they called 
their Deity. A captive from another tribe 
having been brought into the village where 
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Petalesharoo lived, one day, she was doom- 
ed by the warrior who owned her to be 
sacrificed. At the appointed time, having 
undergone the necessary preparations, she 
was led to the place of execution, followed 
by a crowd little more thoughtful than the 
crowds that sometimes flock to see people 
put to death among us. 

Having arrived at the spot, she was bound 
to a kind of cross, with thongs of skin, and 
the usual ceremonies being performed, her 
dread of a most terrible death was about to 
be terminated by the tomahawk and arrow. 
At this critical instant, Petalesharoo stepped 
forward near the victim, and in a hurried 
but firm manner told the people that his 
father (who was then a principal chief of 
the nation) wished to abolish this cruel 
custom of sacrificing their prisoners, and 
that he had come forward to release the 
poor woman, or lay down his own life on the 
spot. He then cut the cords which bound 
her, carried her swiftly through the crowd 
to a horse which he had prepared for her, 
and mounting another himself, conveyed her 
beyond the reach of immediate pursuit. 

This bfoke up a cruel custom which had 
long disgraced the Pani-Loup nation; a 
custom at which humanity shudders.— And 
had Petalesharoo been a white man, and 
exhibited such boldness among white men, 
his name would have been celebrated in 
history to the end of time. 

You see, young readers, what a single 
good and brave man may do for his country, 
and for the world. Petalesharoo might 
have lost his life in this attack upon what 
his countrymen regarded as their sacred 
ceremonies. It is indeed wonderful that his 
body was not pierced by a shower of arrows 
as thick as hail_—Had he been killed, how- 
ever, this sacrifice of a noble chief might 
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still have accomplished the purpose. It 
might have led the people to think of their 
folly; -——and many more individuals, like 
Petalesharoo, might have risen to promul- 
gate the same opinions that he died to en- 
force, till a great change was wrought in the 


sentiments of the whole nation. Ep. 
~~ ere 
TRIP UP THE RIVER ST. MARY’S., 


THE 


GQKEFONOGCO SWAMP. 


i are now at Savannah in 
Georgia; and we wish 
to visit the Okefonoco 
Swamp. How shall we 
getto it? It is 150 miles 
southwestward. Shall we 
go by land, or by water ?—It will be easiest 
to go round by water. Here is a vessel 
about to sail for St. Mary’s. We will take 
passage in that. St. Mary’s is 130 miles 
southward of Savannah. 

Now we are at St. Mary’s. This place is 
situated on the north side of St. Mary’s river, 

“which here divides Georgia from Florida. 
The St. Mary’s river runs out of the Oke- 
fonoco Swamp; and it is only 150 miles 
from St. Mary’s to the swamp. Here is a 
small schooner, which is about to sail 120 
miles up the river; let us try to get a pas- 
sage in it.—The captain says we may go 
with him, and that he shall sail to-morrow. 

Well, we have a fine southeast wind, 
which is carrying us rapidly up the river. 
This is a very deep river. How black it 





looks! We are going almost exactly west. 
Now we are 30 miles from St. Mary’s; and 
the banks of the river, thus far, have been one 
continued marsh. Now we come to thick 
woods. See the splendid trees of live oak, 
and bay, and cypress, and black gum, and 
ash! This is one of the noblest forests I 
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ever saw.—We are now 60 miles from St. 
Mary’s. 

Our present course is south, but the wind 
is coming round inte the northeast ; so that 
wecan go on. Here are a few very good 
plantations. —- Now we turn west again. 
We are over 100 miles up the river.—But 
see ! we are going north now ; or should be, 
if the wind was not against us—Perhaps it 
will change its course by to-morrow. 

The wind is still against us. What shall 
we do?—There is nothing to be done, the 
captain says, but to wait. 

Another morning, and the wind is still 
against us, and a stormn is coming. Well, 
there is no help for it. But see! we are 
going on again, at last. The wind has 
changed from northeast to east—The river 
has become narrow ; but it is very deep. 

Here we are ata very fine plantation; and 
here is a quay or wharf; and they are 
hauling down the sails. It is the captain’s 
home. Now, then, we are only 30 miles 
from ihe swamp. But how are we to go 
the rest of the distance ? 

The captain says it will be best to walk; 
but that we had better stay with him till the 
storm is over, when he will let one of his 
colored men go with us for a guide. He 
says that we might take a boat, but that 7 
hard rowing, and the wind may be again t 
us part of the way. We have concluded t 
take the captain’s advice. 

The weather is fine this morning, and we 
will set out. To-night our guide says we 
must encamp out; but the weather is not 
yet very cold.—Well, night, at last, is at 
hand ; and we have not reached the swatnp: 
it is about three miles distant—Our guide 
has built us a fire of pine wood, and collect- 
ed a mass of dry pine leaves for us to slee”. 
on; and now we will retire to rest. 





ASCENDING MOUNT CHIMBORAZO. 


Another beautiful morning, and look! 
there is the swamp! And here is the St. 
Mary’s river, issuing out of it. What a deep, 
still stream! Our guide says the water is 
deep enough to be navigable for pretty large 
vessels to the very edge of the swamp, if 
the river was only wide enough. Soine 
of the geographers think that no river in the 
world has so large a body of water in so 
narrow a channel. 

The St. Mary’s river comes out of the 
Okefonoco swamp on its south side, very 
near the middle. Near its west end another 
river,—the St. Juan—also issues from it. 

This swamp is a curious place. It is call- 
ed Okefonoco by the Indians, which means 
shaking ground, because in some parts of it 
the ground shakes. I used to suppose it 
was all water; but it is not so. It contains 
many ponds, it is true; but it also contains 
spots of rich land, as well as some pine 
barrens. But the ponds are so troublesome, 
and the bamboo briars and other underbrush 
so thick, that it is very difficult to go far into 
the swamp. Capt. M’Call, a traveller, once 
penetrated it about 10 or 12 miles; but we 
must not undertake it, for we shall not be 
able to get out again to-night, if we do; and 
may be obliged to sleep in the swamp all 
night. 

This swamp was formerly said to be 300 
miles in circumference ; but it is found to 
be scarcely 175. It is nearly on the line be- 
tween Georgia and Florida, and is about 
half in each. It abounds in alligators, 
snakes, frogs and insects. Of all these, per- 
haps, the musquitoes are the most trouble- 
some, for they are uncommonly large and 
numerous. It was well we put off our 
ourney till the cool days of autumn, or we 
sould have suffered terribly from these 
Litle creatures. Besices, the vapors which 
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the swamp sends up in warm weather are 
said to be very unhealthy. 

But we must go; for night is coming on. 
We shall sleep to-night where we did last 
night, and to-morrow reach the good cap- 
tain’s plantation. ‘Thence at the first op- 
portunity, we shall sail for St. Mary’s, and 
subsequently return to Savannah.—Eb. 


JOURNEYS UP MOUNT CHIMBORAZO. 
4 DIALOGUE. 

Mr. S. You have read in your Geogra- 
phy about Mount Chimborazo, I suppose. 

Son. Oh yes, father; a great many times. 
It is the highest mountaia in the world, 

Mr. S. It is the highest in America; but 
are you sure that there are none higher 
elsewhere ? 

Son. I think [I am. 

Mr. S. Then you are a little mistaken, 
for once, my son. The Himmaleh moun- 
tains, in Asia, are much higher. They are 
five miles, or 26,400 feet, above the level 
of the sea, while Climborazo is a little 
short of four miles high, or only 20,280 feet. 

Son. Did any body ever go to the top of 
these mountains, father ? 

Mr. S. Oh, no. Their tops are always 
covered —in the hottest countries — with 
snow and ice; and nobody could probably 
exist there, for half an hour. 

Son. But, father, some of those who go 
up in balloons speak of going as high as the 
tops of these mountains, and yet they do not 
freeze. 

Mr. S. Very true. But I have doubts 
whether they ascend as high as they sup- 
pose. I think it much more likely that 
they mistake in their measurement. — At all 
events it would be very cold at the height 
of five miles or even four. 
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Son. But if nobody ever ascended to the 
tops of these mountains, father, how did 
they find out how high they were ? 

Mr. S. Very easily,indeed. Do you not 
know how to fiud out the height of a tree, 
or a building, by its shadow ? 

Son. Yes, sir: but the mountain has no 
shadow, has it? 

Mr. S. Perhaps we cannot discern any. 
Still there are other ways of measuring the 
height or distance of any thing which we 
can see, with the utmost exactness. 

Son. I wish you would tell me what 
some of them are. 

Mr. S. I will,soon: perhaps to-morrow 
evening.—But I have something else to tell 
you now. It is about the travels of some 
men who, about four years ago, tried to go 
tothe top of Mount Chimborazo, but did not 
quite succeed. [ found the story in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

Son. You say they did not succeed, 
father; did they die ? 

Mr. S. No. When they had ascended 
as high as they could, they returned. 

Son. But who were these travellers, 
father, that attempted to go to the top of 
Mount Chimborazo ? 

Mr. S. They were Col. Hall, an English- 
man; Mr. Boussingault, a Frenchman ; and 
a black man, for a servant. 

Son. I wish you would tell me more 
about their journey, father; for I am very 
fond of hearing about trave!.. 

Mr. S. There is a farm on one side of 
the mountain, at the height of 12,172 feet. 
Here it is cold; but there is no snow. No- 
body lives in the farm house, but there is 
straw in it, which travellers use for a bed, 
and a sheep skin or two wiich they use for 
covering. Our travellers ascended, on the 


first day, to this place, and having staid here 





JOURNEY UP MOUNT CHIMBORAZO. 


over night, prepared on the following morn- 
ing, very early, to ascend to the top of the 
mountain, 

Starting at 7 o’clock in the morning, with 
an Indian for a guide, they ascended for 
some time by the side of a rapid stream, 
which ran along between two ledges of” 
rock. At length they left the ravine and 
began to clinb a place so steep, and the 
ground so insecure, that the mules them- 
selves could Lardly go. They seemed to be 
almost out of breath, and kept stopping, and 
sometimes they would kick. 

Son. Mules, father! They did not surely 
ride up the high mountain on mules! 

Mr. S. Yes, they did, as far as they 
could. ‘The mules, you know, are wonder- 
fully adapted to travelling in such places. 
They left them at length, however, and 
travelled on foot. But they had got so far 
by half past 12 o’clock, that the snow was 
very deep, and the difficulties on their way 
were so humerous, that they were obliged to 
descend again ; and they arrived, with then 
mules, at the farm house about sunset. 
They had ouly ascended a little more than 
900 feet above the farm house. Here they 
slept again, and then— 

Son. I should think it a very uncom- 
fortable place to sleep. 

Mr. S. It was so; and yet men have 
often been glad of such a place; and nu 
doubt our travellers were. Some missiona- 
ries, in a late journey over the Rocky moun- 
tains of the Missouri Territory, slept in their 
clothes on the ground, in the open air or in 
a tent, 152 nights in succession ; and yet, as 
they were temperate men, it did not appear 
to hurt them, though it certainly was not 
pleasant. 

But our travellers did not give up the 
matter so. The next morning they tried to 








ANOTHER JOURNEY. 


ascend in another place. They met with 
numerous difficulties here, too: and here 
also they were at length obliged to leave 
their mules, both on account of the snow, 
and on account of the difficulty which the 
mules found of breathing. ‘They had started 
at seven o’clock in the morning, and they 
were obliged to leave the mules at about 
eleven. 

Intent on pursuing their journey, they 
clambered on over rocks and snow, stopping 
at every few steps to breathe, till abouts1!2 
o'clock. Then they came to ‘a field of ice, 
so firm and yet so steep as to render their 
~rogress very dangerous, But by making 
steps in the ice, they succeeded in getting 
over it, in safety. 

At about one o’clock, they gained the top 
of a high ridge where the air was very 
cold, and they found themselves in a thick 
cloud— 

Son. Acloud, father! 
must be!’ 

Mr. S. Clouds, you know, are vapor. ‘To 
be in a cloud, then, is probably very much 
like being in what we call a thick fog. 

I meant, before now, to have told you that 
they did not talk much. When they spoke, 
it was almost in whispers. The Indian 
however, forgot the rule, in one instance, 
and called out to Col. Hall, about some- 
thing; but it made him giddy, and caused 
him to bleed from his lungs. 

They now tried to climb to the top of 
another ridge. While doing this, a stone 


How strange that 


rolled off from the precipice and threw 
down Col. Hall, but fortunately did not burt 
him. In another part of their progress they 
became separated, and one of them got into 
such a position that he was obliged to slide 
down the side of a precipice 25 feet, while 
the rest stood braced, and caught him. 
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Son. What great dangers men will run, 
for the sake of climbing these mountains! 

Mr. S. At last, at a quarter before four 
o’clock, they reached the top of the next 
ridge, which was as high as they could go. 
There was indeed one ridge much highey 
but they could not climb it. They were 
now 19,200 feet high ; or within about 1,006 
feet of the top of Chimborazo, This is the 
greatest height to which land travellers have 
ever ascended. Mount Blanc, in Europe is 
only 15,666 feet in height; and to ascend 
Mount Blane, is reckoned a wonderful ex- 
ploit. 

High as they were, the sun was rather 
hot, and they were quite thirsty and fever- 
ish. The pulse of one of them beat 106 in 
a minute, whereas it was commonly only 
about 70 in aminute. They could breathe 
very well after resting; but their voices 
sounded very strangely, and so did blows 
made on the rocks with a hammer. 

While they were on the mountain, they saw 
some clouds beginning to form in the plain 
below, and soon the thunder began to roar, 
under theiy feet, as if it were in the depth 
of the mountain. The clouds encircled the 
mountain and began to ascend towards our 
travellers. On this account they hasted to 
descend ; for they were afraid a storm might 
make-the travelling—already bad enough— 
still worse. 

The descent was very difficult. Having 
proceeded abou 1,000 feet, they came into 
the cloud, and soon after, it began to hail, 
which greatly cooled the air. The hail was 
so large that it pained their heads and their 
faces. Rain, however, soon began to mingle 
with the hail. 

They now found their mules in the care 
of a guide, on the spot where they had left 
them; but it was night, and their progress 
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was still slow and toilsome. At last, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, they reached 
the farm of Chimborazo, glad to betake 
themselves once more to their beds of 
straw ; and thus ended their most remarka- 
ble journey. Epiror. 





TO ANNA, 
About a little Shoe sent as a measure for a new pair. 


The trunk had come! we crowded round 
The table where it lay ; 

With eager hand, the string unbound, 
And cried ‘*‘ What's in it? say.” 


But one thing more than all the rest 
Did sweetly speak of you; 

And in my very heart I blessed 
Your little worn-out shoe. 


Was it your dancing shoe you sent, 
A victim to the Graces? 

The very holes were eloquent, 
They gaped before our faces, 


And spoke of restless joy ; and in 
Our gladdened hearts we knew, 

How busy the dear foot had been 
That wore that little shoe ! 


They told of many an errand done, 
To help a mother kind ; 
They told of childhood’s “ love of fun,’ — 


An active foot and mind. 


I've worn the helm a hero wore, 
I've saved a sage’s line, 

And precious fragments from the shore 
Of glorious Greece are mine! 


I’ve kissed the gems that decked the breast 
Of Europe's saddest queen, 

But ne'er was relic yet caressed, 
Like our old shoe, I ween ! 


The slipper Cinderilla wore, 
So worshipped by her wooers, 





TO ANNA.— CATCHING LEECHES. 


Was never prized or cherished more, 
Than this dear one of yours ! 


And when I'd read the letter o'er 
And looked the baskets through, 
And praised the cap—I turned once more 


To kiss the little shoe! Southern Rose. 





NEW WAY TO CATCH LEECHES. 

Mr. Monro, in his “Summer Ramble in 
Syria,” gives a curious account of a method 
of catching leeches, or as they are sometimes 
called, blood suckers, which prevails near 
Konieh, the ancient Iconium, and which 
he describes in the following anecdote. 

Passing by an extensive swamp or morass, 
he discovered a great number of women and 
boys standing perfectly still in the water. 
On wondering what they could be standing 
there for, he ventured to approach them, 
and as he began to observe them more 
narrowly, he saw them occasionally take up 
one leg, which was naked, and after exatn- 
ining it closely, put it down again. 

On inquiring what they were doing, they 
told him they were catching leeches. — 
The leeches, in pursuit of their food, which 
is blood, would, of course, fix themselves to 
their legs, when they could easily be taken 
off and preserved for the apothecaries. 

Leeches are sometimes placed upon the 
human skin by the order of physicians, to 
suck or draw small quantities of blood, to 
remove inflammation or disease from the 
part to which they are applied. Ep. 





Brett Societies. The Parent Bible 
Society in England has printed and distrib- 
uted since its formation in 1804, nine mil- 
lions of Bibles and Testaments. If these 


were all two inches thick, and were laid side 
by side, they would make a row upwards of 
284 miles long. 





ONE OF NORTHCOTE’S FABLES. 





THE JAY AND THE OWL. A FABLE. 





A talkative Jay, once paid a morning 
visit to the Owl. He found him roosting in 
his dark apartment, in a barn, where there 
was nothing to disturb his gravity except 
now and then a mouse: and there he sat, 
iu perfect silence, as was his custom. By 
reason of the Owl’s silence the Jay had the 
whole time to himself, and could talk as 
much as he pleased. 
two, he took a reluctant leave of the owl, 
declaring that he had never enjoyed a more 
ivstructive or entertaining conversation in 
the whole course of his lite. 


MORAL. 


The foregoing fable is from Northcote ; 
and he makes the following application of 
it. I do not quite like it; but will give it as 
I find it. 

“If we desire to be as agreeable as possi- 
ble to a talkative visiter, the greatest caution 
must be observed on our own part not to in- 
terrupt his discourse, 1s we may be assured 
‘that there is_nothing which can be half so 
delightful to him as that which comes out 


And after an hour or 


of his own mouth. 


Thus we shall gain his 
heart, and raise his estimation of our intel- 
lect to such a degree, that it will seem to be 
only a little inferior to his own.” 











EVENING PRAYER. 


Most gracious God, who hast upheld, 

And fed, and clothed me through the day, 
Oh may I never be impelled, 

In error’s devious course to stray. 


My foolish thoughts, and wicked ways, 
And idle words, I'd fain forget. 

My choice of sin, my dull delays, 
All fill my heart with vain regret. 


Vain, if I strive not to amend, 
And, day by day, thy law fulfil, 

Pray God for grace, who grace can send, 
To bend, and break, my stubborn will. 


The hour will come, when I must die ; 
Oh let me now for death prepare ; 
To God my Father, Friend, I ery, 
Oh give me grace, oh! hear my prayer. 
M. M. B. 
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THE SKATERS. 


Here is a picture which I need not ex- 
plain to any body who has spent a winter 
in New England. It will speak for itselfi— 
And how do you like it? 

Oh, said Frank, when he had been to a 
skating frolic once, low I wish it would 
always be winter! 

Yes, Frank, winter has its pleasures ; but 
while you are well fed, and shielded from 
the cold by warm clothing, and are sliding 
and skating and coasting and enjoying your 
long winter evening parties, do you never 
think of the thousands of poor people, old 


and young, who are suffering ?—Some have 





miserable houses; some have no fuel; some 
are not well fed or clothed ; and some are 
hungry and cold both; and sick into the 
bargain. 

Think, too, of the poor sailors, in the cold 
stormy winter. Sometimes the masts and 


sails and ropes of the ships are covered with 
ice,and the cold wind blows with tremen- 
dous violence ; and sometimes they are ship- 
wrecked and perhaps robbed by the people 


among whom they fall. Peter Parley, in 
his Almanac, begs his young readers not to 
“rob their vessels ” in these cases; but can 
it be that [ have a single reader who needs 
such a caution? Oh, no. My readers 
would every one of therm, I trust, give the 
poor sailors something in their distress, 
rather than take any thing away. 

Think, too, how much the birds and 
beasts suffer, in the winter. The birds, it is 
true, some of them go to a warmer climate. 
But others remain, and they are often cold; 
and I have sometimes known them freeze, 
in spite of their warm feathers.—But the 
beasts, and especially our poor domestic 
animals that have not a warm dress of fur, 
how often do we see them shivering! 

This reminds me of the wicked treatment 
which the poor horses often receive. Peo- 
ple will get into their sleighs—I say people, 
for men do it, as well as boys—and away 
they drive on a bitter cold day till the horses 
get warm, and begin to perspire; and 
then they stop and let them stand in the 








WHAT BOYS MIGHT DO.— BUYING AIR. 


cold air, without putting a blanket over 
them.—How can they do so! The horses 
not only fee! the cold in such cases, but they 
are sometimes made sick by it—I do not 
say that very many people do this; but the 
number who do so is quite too large. 

Always walk, when business or health 
will permit, in winter or in summer. But if 
you must ride, in any way, remember to be 
merciful and kind to.your poor animals. 

7 Epiror. 





WHAT BOYS MIGHT DO. 
Mr. Epiror; 

I have seenin many of the numbers of 
your Magazine,.essays on the subject of 
doing good. Among other things recom- 
mended for practice, that of a Juvenile 
Lyceum has been noticed. It is my pur- 
pose in this piece to show you what boys 
have done in the city where I live. 

Some time ago some boys thought much 
upon the expediency of forming an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of improving their 
minds. They mentioned it to several others, 
and soon found that they were in a way to 
have a large society. A meeting was called, 
and a society formed. The members drew 
up a Constitution and set of By-Laws, and 
performed all other necessary business. The 
ages of the members ranged between 10 and 
14, It was determined to meet once a week, 
and either debate on some question, or read 
from some book. The officers were elected, 
and all things have gone on well. The 
members did not (as one of your correspon- 
dents feared) behave disorderly and turbu- 
lently, but conducted themselves with per- 
fect propriety. ‘ 

Perhaps to give you a better idea of this 
association, it may be proper to tell what 
was done at one of our meetings.—After all 
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necessary business had been transacted, one 
of the members rose and said that he had 
made a selection from a book, which if the 
society were willing he would read. The 
members of course acquiesced, and he read 
upon the subject of Conversation. Having 
done this, many of the members rose and 
spoke concerning it. This subject having 
been duly discussed, another member was 
appointed to read something else; and in 
this profitable and delightful manner, the 
evening passed away. 

And now, I ask, cannot much good be 
done in this manner? Many boys perhaps 
will read this; let it exeite them to action. 
Let them remember that all this was done 
by boys ;—boys like themselves,—and let 
them farther remember “that what boys 
have done, boys can do again.” 

Yours &c. F. 

Providence, Oct. 28, 1835. 


« ——$—— — 


BUYING AIR. 
Young reader, did you ever hear of any 
body’s buying air? A curious article to 
buy indeed, Do they sell it by weight or 
by measure? you will perhaps ask; sup- 
posing that air cannot be either weighed or 
measured ; but it can be.—However, I do 
not know that it is ever sold in that way. 
But I will tell you what I mean. When 
a person builds a house in the city of Smyr- 
na, in Turkey in Asia, he buys the arr, as 
well as the ground. A piece of ground 
with leave to build thirty feet high, is bougta 
for much less than the same lot would be 
worth, with leave to ascend higher. And 
he is a happy land-holder who, with the 
ground, has been able to buy of government 
the right of building as high as he pleases,— 
The consequence of this is, that although 
the houses are seldom more that two stories 
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high, yet there is the greatest possible 
variety of extePnal height and appearance. 
Here is a house shooting upward to an 
amazing height; and there, by the side of 
it, one not more than half or a third as high. 
Every house is built much according to the 
fancy of the builder, and chiefly without re- 
gard to order or symmetry. Ep. 


HOW SOME ANIMALS BREATHE. 

If my teacher had told me, when I was a 
very sinall boy, that there were aniimals to 
be found that breathed through their tails, 
[ could not nave believed him. And yet I 
find it stated as a fact, in one of the volumes 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

I had long known that there were a great 
many sorts of machinery for breathing. For 
while most of the land animals have lungs, 
and breathe very much as man does, fishes 
breathe through or by méans of their gills ; 
caterpillars through their sides, &c. 

Perhaps IT may have a few readers who 
did not know before that fishes breathe at 
all. Butthey certainly do. Or at least they 
must have air, and they must get it into 
their bodies ; whether we call it breathing 
or not. I do not say that they come to the 
top of the water to breathe, very often; for 
some of them do not. There is a great deal 
of air entangled in the water; and they have 
the power of extracting it. Besides this, 
however, a great mayy of them do come to 
the top of the water now and then to 
breathe. And all of them must have the 
water open above where they are, or they 
would die. 

Did you never bear that when the rivers 
have been for somiifime frozen over, and a 
hole is cut in the ice, the fishes will crowd 
around it, in great numbers? They certain- 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


ly will, and fishermen know it, and cften 
seize on the opportunity to take them. In- 
deed if the rivers were completely frozen up, 
and the fish could not escape to the ocean 
where it is not frozen, they would all inevi- 
tably perish. 

I said that caterpillars breathe through 
their sides, This naturalists say they prove 
in various ways. One is by besmearing 
them with oil, which stops up the breathing 
holes, and they soon die. 

But the principal object of this article was 
to tell you that there are living creatures to 
be found which breathe through the tail. 
Among these are the little animals in water, 
which afterwards form the gnat. Here is a 
picture of some of them, in a glass vessel, 





These creatures may be found in abun- 
dance, in summer, in ditches, or in casks of 
water which has stood for some time. They 
appear like very small whitish half transpa- 
rent shrimps or fishes, with their “eads 
downward, their bodies a little bent, and 
their tails in the air. Through these they 
breathe. 

When I say that they breathe through 
their tails, a little explanation is required. 
There is a branch or tube going off from 
their body where the tail begins, through 
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which they breathe. This breathing tube, 
as well as the tail itself, ends in a sort of 
funnel composed of hairs, in the form ofa 
star; and anointed with oil, so as to repel 
water. The tail and breathing tube also 
serve as buoys or floats. 

The air enters this breathing tube by 
means of holes in its sides, and then passes 





In this glass vesse] some very small water 
msects are represented. They are exactly 
of their natural size, having very long tails. 
In these tails, as in those of the insect of 
which I have just been speaking, -we find 
the breathing tube. 

On the right hand of the glass vessel in 
which the littl animals are, and next to it, 
is a view of the tail of the insect, with its 
breathing apparatus ; but it is greatly mag- 
nified. At the right hand of the latter isa 
small portion of the tail magnified still more. 
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onward to two side windpipes, where it is so 
received into the system aseto answer the 
purposes for which nature intended it. 

But since we are fairly entered upon the 
subject of breathing, I will go a little farther, 
and tell you something more; and to ex- 
plain myselt better, show you another pic 
ture, 








These exhibitions of the works of nature 
are wonderful, and nothing so readi.y makes 
me think of God—his wisdom, power and 
goodness,—as the study ot insects ; especial- 
ly with the aid of a good microscope. And 
when I[ hear people,—as 1 sometimes do— 
speak lightly of entomology; or when I find 
them ready to laugh at it, as beneath their 
notice, I cannot help wondering. Do those 
who make light of —— parts of God’s 
creation—each as curidUsly constructed as 
the elephant,—know what they do? Eb. 
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THE METRONOME. 


We have been specially requested and 
urged, by the friends of Juvenile Music, to 
describe, in the Magazine, an instrument for 
measuring time which is called the Metro- 
nome. Having procured an engraving of 
this instrument, we proceed to comply with 
the request. In this number we shall 
merely describe the metronome; in our 
next, we shall tell how to use it, and present 
the engraving. Our information is derived 
chiefly from Jones’s “ History of the Rise 
and Progress of Music.” The article, though 
it may amuse our younger readers, will 
be more particularly useful to parents and 
teachers. 


The Metronome consists of a portable 
little obelisk or pyramid, scarcely a foot high, 
so decorated on the outside as to form a 
very pretty piece of furniture, and containing 
within, a simple mechanical apparatus, with 
a scale resembling that of a thermometer. 
According to what number on this scale the 
index is set to, the audible beats produced 
will be found to embragg the whole grada- 
tion of musical time, from the lowest to the 
quickest. 

The scale of the metronome is not bor- 
rowed from the measures of length peculiar 
to any one country, but is founded on the 
division of time into minutes. The minute 
Seing thus, as it were, the element of the 
netronomic scale, its divisions are thereby 
-endered intelligible and applicable, in every 
country. An universal standard-measure 
for musical time is thus obtained, and its 
correctness may be proved at all times, by 
comparison with a stop-watch. 

At the top of the obelisk is a small lid, with 
a hinge to its back. On lifting this lid, the 
upper part of the front of the obelisk is 


JUVENILE TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 





> 
pushed forward with a spring, so as to per- 
mit of its being taken out und put aside: 
and at the same time the steel pendulum, 
together with the scale behind it, will like- 
wise fly forward into a perpendicular direc- 
tion, and a small key be found under the 
upper lid. This key fits a hole contrived 
about the middle of one of the sides of the 
obelisk, and with it the clock-work is wound 
up, and the pendulum made to move. Its 
motion may be stopped at pleasure by a 
small brass bolt fixed to the top. Eb. 


CHILDREN’S TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 
Twochildren’s temperance meetings have 
been held in Boston, during the last fall, 
which have excited a good deal of interest. 
At the first, about 800 children — boys and 
girls—were present. They were so much 
pleased, that nearly 100 of the boys signed a 
paper requesting that there might be another 
meeting; and accordingly. a meeting was 
convened, which brought together 1,000 
children. They were of various ages, 
averaging, however, about twelve. 

This last meeting is said by those who 
attended, to have one of the best 
temperance meetings ever held in Boston. 

The meeting was commenced by a few 
remarks from Mr. Waterston, and a prayer 
by Mr. Dwight, the Secretary of the Prison 
Discipline Society. Familiar addresses were 
afterwards made to the children by several 
gentlemen present, among whom were Mr. 
Curtis, Chaplain of the State Prison; Mr. 
E. M. P. Wells, the teacher of the School at 
South Boston for Moral Discipline; Mr. 
Hague and Mr. Haskins of Boston. Before 
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the meeting closed, Mr. Grant gave each 
child a printed circular containing the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 








LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL. 


Many of the gentlemen told instructive 
stories, The children were so much grati- 
fied, that when they had staid there so long 
that they ought to have been suffered to go 
home, Mr. Waterston inquired if they could 
not wait to hear one more address; and on 
putting it to vote, nearly every hand was 
raised. 

Mr. Mann, of the Senate, then related 
the following story, which is not only in- 
structive, but rather amusing. 

“You remind me,” said he, “of a story 
which I will tell you. A lady in Venice, 
one day threw from her window into the 
public square, some crumbs, which the 
doves picked up. The next day the doves 
returned bringing with them others, and so 
on, from day to day, till after awhile nearly 
every dove in Venice, at the hour, would 
alight in the public square to partake of the 
grain which the lady regularly threw for 
them out of her window.—And when she 
died, she requested that those doves should 
still be fed; and it was a pleasant sight to 
see them happily together taking their food. 
And, like them, here you are, having 
brought with you many more since the last 
meeting. And may you so go on, till every 
boy and girl in Boston, will rejoice to come 
with you, and hear what you hear.” 

But it is useless to attempt to give this 
speech, properly. The whole meeting was 
interesting ; and the doves of Venice, did 
not fly away to their homes more pleased 
than did these children.—Eb. 


- 





Notice. The publisher of Parley’s Mag- 
azine has concluded to issue the numbers 
of Vou. IV., on the first day'of each month, 
ant of twice the usual size ; instead of every 
fortnight. The reasons for this change are 
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numerous. One is that we have more room 
for variety in a number of 32 pages than 
in one of 16; we shall also get rid of the 
necessity of continuing long articles through 
several numbers. Another reason for 
change is, to diminish, as much as possible, 
the risk of failures in sending by mail and 
otherwise ; as we shall now send at once 
what used to goat two different times ; and 
at only half the former risk.—The Quarter- 
ly parts will be published as before. 





FROM A LITTLE GIRL. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 27, 1835. 
Mr. Editor, 
I send yon what I suppose to be, the answer 


to the Puzzle in your useful Magazine of the 
26th inst. 


““[ am a word of twelve letters.” 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADE ; 
9th, 2d, Sd, 5th, and 4th Phial—a small bottle 
6th 5th 2d 8th 3d & 5th (or 12) Dahlia—a flower. 
4th, 3d, and Ist Lip—a part of the mouth 
8th, 5th, 6th, 4th, and 7th Ladle—a kind of spoon. 


5th, 3d, and 6th (or 7th) Aid—to assist another. 
Ist, 3d, 4th, and 8th Pill—a name cfa medicine 


To give the name of the city, I will answer 
in the order of the above question. 


9th, 2d, llth, 8th, 12th, 6th, 7th, 4th, Ist, 10th, 3d, 5th. 
PB f- ADR. LL B.Ri kod 
A. E. W. 
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‘The sum to the west has descended.’ 


Furnished for this work by Messrs. Mason and Wess, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music 


First and Second Voice. ™ 
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2 3 
he shepherd his flock has now folded, The busy fields all are deserted, 
The birds have all gone to their nest ; All nature is quiet and still, 
‘the village-bell distantly tolling, Save where the fresh breezes are wavin 
Announces the hour of rest. The pines, on the side of the hill. 


4 
While all are so lovely and peaceful 
To heaven for one blessing I'll pray : 
Oh! may my life’s eve be as pleasant 
And mild as the close of the day. 
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